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RESERVE FORCE. 

BY PROP. O. K. OI.IN. 

IN all extended effort or great exertion or import- 
ant emergency there is need of surplus energy, 
of a feeling that back of all the force exercised 
there is still power unused. It is this power in re- 
serve that gives certainty and completeness to 
action, such as can be gained in no other way. 
The necessity of it is shown in many ways. The 
general who goes into buttle with no organized re- 
serve stakes his cause on a single charge. No 
business, whether insurance or banking or mer- 
chandising, is considered safe if it does not provide 
for security in times of depression or disaster. In 
seasons of epidemic, o:.ly those who by proper hab- 
its of life ami woik have conserved their vitality 
have any assurance of escape. 

This same principle may be applied to life in 
all its phases. To say and believe, "I am at my 
wit's end," is to acknowledge defeat. Moreover, 
the man, who, at any moment, is using all his 
available power, is in danger. We have often been 
startled by the sudden failure of men who seemed 
in all ways best fitted to carry on the work of soci- 
ety and of government. Such men have usually 
been living in a way to task their utmost endeav- 
ors at all limes, thus leaving nothing with which 
to meet the least variation or additional strain. 
There is no secret in the sudden death of such a 
man. People seldom break down under a con- 
tinuous strain, nor under an abitipt or violent one, 
if they have sufficient reserve to meet it. A plain 
violation of the simple law of force is responsible 
for the great majority of failures in every activi- 
ty f life— physical industrial, msfttaJ, and mor- 
al. This means that in the careful life there is 
always something kept bai»k for the emergency, 
some expedient that has not yet been tried, some 
power that has not been brought into action. 

The advantages of recognizing and acting upon 
this real necessity of life are both negative and 
positive. The chances of sudden lailure, or fail- 
ure at all, are greatly lessened. Many difficulties, 
that might, under other circumstances, become 
serious, are easily overcome. Not only is more 
work done, but work becomes a pleasure. There 
is the same difference that there is between the 
swin- or whirl of machinery that has power enough 
and to spare, and the heavy throbbing or the 
creaking of the engine that is taxed to its fullest 
capacity. Reserve lorce acts with a continuous 
rebound that serves in our lives — as the balance 
wheel in machinery — to keep momentum steady. 
Aside from the advantages that come from ac- 
tual accomplishment, there is a confidence in self 
dial is inspired by ability to do. This is a won- 
derful stimulus in life. It prompts one to greater 
endeavors, and leads to higher and better think- 
ing. It is an essential element in character. In 
fact, a growing reserve of mental and moral force 
makes character: for the man who has barely 
enough strength to resist temptation has nothing 
left for positive righteousness, and must, neces- 
sarily, while in that condition, live a defensive 
and negative life. 

This latent vitality has much to do with the 
mvsterv of influence and leadership. The higher 
and fuller, and therefore stronger, attracts the 
lower and weaker, by the law of mass, if by 
nothing else. The laws of the material world 
an- not so very different from those of the men- 
tal. Nature has not many laws, but infinite adap- 
tations of the few ; and so there have been men 
whose simple presence, from the very exuberance 
of their power, meant conquest without a struggle. 
When this reserve force becomes so great that we 
cannot easily ('mil its limitations, we have the 



hero, — but it must be that great. As Emerson 
says, this power must be so full that we do not 
see the tug and strain of conflict. lie only is the 
hero who can do great things greatly. The 
world has had many such heroes ; why are there 
not more? 

Yes, why are there not more men and women 
whose powers of body, mind, and soul are far 
above their daily needs? This is the practical 
question; and it is practical because it is within 
tiic reach o'" all to make their powers at any time 
greater than they are. Heredity endows us, and 
life in numberless ways disciplines us, without our 
understanding either, perhaps; but what if we 
should come into conscious accord with both, and 
work with definite plans to develop all our latent 
powers? Might we not expect to find here the 
same skill of improvement that we have shown 
our ability to acquire in other lines? If we ever 
become wise enough to avoid all habits that be- 
numb the faculties, reduce vitality, and fritter 
away strength, we shall have a generation that 
will prove their right to the control that all so 
much desire. It is certainly a wonderful choice 
that lies in the hands of young people today. 
From our increased knowledge of the laws of 
body and mind, the influence of any discipline 
may be increased tenfold in developing and stor- 
ing, in years of youth, such strength as shall be a 
constant reinforcing power through all a busy- 
life. 



STUDENT LOYALTY. 
hy it. s. itr.Ki), '92. 

OUR loyalty to the College has been criticised 
at different times by our superiors; and, 
; of course, "As the old cock crows, the young one 
learns;" and as a seeming consequence, some of 
the students have begun to doubt our feelings to- 
ward the College as being the most sincere. To 
remedy this fault, some have suggested the idea 
of forming base-ball and foot-ball teams, fratern- 
ities, etc., as the students at kindred institutions 
have done. 

Perhaps a casual observer might think there is a 
lack of loyalty in the students, if he were in the 
company of a select few: these to be composed of 
the "chronic grumblers," usually meaning the 
dissatisfied "1". M." in this institution. But he 
would be a casual observer to form such an opin- 
ion ; for if one will only take the pains to watch 
the entire movement, I think he will be convinced 
that the great majority of students wiio have been 
here any length of time htve become attached to 
the College as a sort of second home. 

To be sure, we have no fraternities from which 
we might spare a little time once in a while for 
study, or compel the Faculty to act in restraint. 
Neither do the students spend their extra time run- 
ning around over the State to play challenge games 
of ball. A very little of this goes a long ways here, 
as the majority of the students are farmers' and 
laborers' children, who have something else to do. 
Instead of playing ball during extra hours, this 
time is usually spent in trying to earn money to 
pas their way, or save sending home so often to 
be replenished from the paternal treasury. 

Even if our loyalty dor. not gain a Slate repu- 
tation by flaming uniforms, college yells, ami col- 
lisions with th- police in German University fash- 
ion, I believe we all have the loyalty ever on 
dutv, ready to be called up at a moment's notice, 
:!s W as shown when T. E. Winner's poem, the 
"Webster Glee," was sung, [doubt if there was 
a student who listened 10 (hat song but felt a thrill 
of pleasure and heartily sanctioned the words, 

"And we love, don't you see, 
Our dear K. S. A. C, 
For we're boys of the Sunflower State." 
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As it has been, I believe it will be under simi- 
lar circumstances. Whenever there is occasion, 
the students will show their loyalty; and in after 
life, in looking back over our college days, I douot 
not but we will all be thankful that we had the 
opportunity of getting our education without strain- 
ing our lungs on college yells, without crippling 
ourselves up in ball teams, and without worrying 
the Faculty over fraternities. 



STORM AND CALM. 

BY OKA H. WBIiI.8, '93. 

WEATHER-WISDOM is a department of 
science in which the unlearned are often 
quite as well informed as the wise. That after 
the storm follows a calm, is a long-established law 
of nature which none will attempt or wish to con- 
tradict. Everybody knows it, because all are 
equally privileged to observe it. 

We see, rising above the horizon, a cloud; 
small, it may be, at first; but it quickly grows 
larger, heavier, and darker, until it has its great, 
black canopy extended over the larger portion of 
our clear blue sky. We rush to fasten the doors 
and windows, then stand dumb with horror and 
gaze out upon the surrounding blackness. We are 
painfully conscious of a low, indistinct muttering; 
then suddenly the storm bursts in all its fury. 
We see the dazzling flashes of zig-zag lightning, 
then hear the loud crashes of deafening thunder. 
Torrents of rain descend, and so violently are 
they driven by the wind that we can only observe 
the surroundings as wrapped in great white clouds. 
But, finally, the wind and rain cease, the remain- 
ing clouds are passing silently away, the sun 
shines out brightly, and we see, brilliantly arched 
in the eastern sky, " the heaven of flowers." A 
quiet calm settles over all; and nature, rejoicing 
in her recent refreshment, thankfully drinks in the 
bright rays of sunshine, and all is peace and hap- 
piness. 

Thus it has been for ages. After the storm, a 
calm. What an old law it is! And it is one 
which applies to humanity, also, as well as to na- 
ture, though differing widely in the two spheres. 
As a law of humanity, storm and calm is appli- 
cable in many ways. Were you not so familiar 
with the story of our nation, I would think it 
profitable to surround myself with United .Slates 
histories, and, after again looking over the fields 
of conflict, paint the awful pictures, hold them up 
and say to you, Behold the great storms for inde- 
pendence and liberty! 1 would tell you of the 
heavy clouds which darkened the skies for years be- 
fore the bursting of the storm. I would point out 
to you our fathers, while the storms were gather- 
ing, watching and courageously wailing develop- 
ments ; aware that not only were their heavens 
eclipsed, but smouldering in their midst was 
hate's fierce fire. Later, I would show them to 
you in the very fiercest of the storm. We should 
see them enter that desolating fire without flinch- 
ing, a tempest of shot and shell howling above 
their heads. Hut in the next all would be clear 
and bright, and we would look upon a peaceful, 
prosperous nation. I would perhaps tell you the 
French Revolution was such a storm ; deadly to 
those who were out in it, but leaving France with 
purer air and brighter skies. All this, I say, 1 
would do, but you have heard it so often. 

Individually, there are some whose life is one 
continuous, never-ending storm. Look, if you 
will, at the lite of Edgar Allen Poe. His, indeed, 
was short, stormy, and sad. lie had great chances 
of success at the beginning of life. The advan- 
tages of education and society were his. Nature 
had given him a pleasing manner, excellent tal- 
ents, and a face to hold one's attention in any 
crowd. On these foundations he took his stand ; 
and what his life might have been, had ha not de- 
fied his good genius and given away to tempta- 



tion, we can only imagine. In all the curiosities 
of literature we do not find a more melancholy 
story than that of Edgar Poe. Plain it is that his 
could have shone among the brightest of literary 
lights had it not been early destroyed by the 
furious storms of his life. 

Go back to the life of Napoleon, and you find 
it one long fight for self-ambition. Thus it con- 
tinued to be until he was banished to St. Helena ; 
where, shortly before his death, he has been de- 
scribed as standing, his hands crossed behind him, 
gazing out upon the sad and solemn se.t. Per- 
haps he was thinking of the stormy past, perhaps 
of me dark and dreary future. Who can tell ? 

We are all subject, more or less, to what might 
be called cyclonic periods — action without deliber- 
ation. Of course, there are some acts which must 
Oe committed quickly if committed at all. But 
we are too apt to act quickly when time for 
thought should be allowed. After the fit of an- 
ger, comes the mellowing wave of conscience; 
after the quick action, comes the slow deliberation 
that makes the haste look horrible ; after the pas- 
sion, comes the penitence, and before the clouds 
clear away, and even before the tremor subsides, 
we stand shocked beside the ruin wrought in fren- 
zy. We kill in madness, and bury our victims in 
sorrow ; shriek and yell and laugh while the blood 
flows, but tremble and grow weak while vainly 
endeavoring to wash the red stains off our hands. 
We plot to move the mob, and plan to check it ; 
rush forward with the torch, and hasten to throw 
water on the flames. To-day we are apt to be sin- 
ners, tomorrow, saints ; today, law-breakers, tomor- 
row law-makers. 

A little less forbearance and a little more fore- 
sight, a little less rashness and a little more pru- 
dence, a little less law and a little more enforcement, 
would, perhaps, be better for us all. Then would 
such destructive storms be more as the summer 
storm described, short and without evil effects, 
and during the long intervening calms we would 
strive to make happy beams of sunlight shed their 
golden splendor o'er all those with whom we asso- 
ciate. 



GROWTH OF COLLEGES. 

HV M. 0. BACHBLLBR, '98. 

PROUA15LV all of us know what a college is 
or should be, whether large or small. Most of 
our early places of learning were founded for the 
purpose of liberal education, in accordance with 
the belief of that time. This was when books 
were not only scarce but expensive, and research 
had hardly begun, and was much less appreciated 
except by those who were living in advance of 
their time Although planted in poverty, yet the 
colleges increased in number, until now they are 
to be found in every civilized country. 

The founders of these institutions yvere often not 
educated or cultured men, as we might infer; but 
believed a general education was better for one 
than to be skillful in a single profession. A pro- 
fessor had charge of the various branches taught, 
and I think it cannot be said that graduates from 
these were not proficient men, for we owe the 
foundation on which our government stands to 
some of the efforts of the graduates and students 
from these self-made institutions of learning. 

In selecting college sites and determining what 
courses of study shall be pursued, people should 
not consider what will be the most convenient and 
useful to our exceptional genius, but rather what 
will develop in the best manner the intellect of 
the average student. Such places have sprung 
into existence as it by magic, some having great- 
er advantages than others in the way of education- 
al funds or public donations. 

The growth of a college depends largely upon 
the training, the thoroughness of its course, and 
the talent employed. The student's mind should 



be under the best instruction, and to encourage 
educational profession, we must provide such sal- 
ary that those who are qualified for teaching will 
seek that profession. I think, too, that we should 
keep back our desires for fine buildings until we 
can make the profession of teaching a fairly lucra- 
tive one. Any one who recalls to mind all his ac- 
quaintances from childhood up, and notes the dif- 
ference between them in after life, must be aston- 
ished by the evidence thus offered, what superior 
men and women proper early training makes. I 
mean that those who have been educated physically, 
morally, mentally, and technically, gaining a har- 
monious character, wield the hignest influence 
everywhere. The real growth of colleges is there- 
fore in their efficient teachers, with earnest stu- 
dents and convenient apparatus. 

DEVELOPING MENTAL STRENGTH 

BY PROF. O. ■. OLIN. 

WE have, in various pleasant forms, exercis- 
es for developing every muscle and organ 
of the physical body ; why should we not in a sim- 
ilar way attempt the development of the mental 
nature ? Of course the discipline of study is intend- 
ed gradually to do this ; but why not intentionally 
every day call forth and exercise, with definite pur- 
pose, the different functions of the mind? If a 
particular muscle of the body is weak, we work 
directly to strengthen it. A mental faculty can be 
strengthened just as readily as a bodily organ. 
It is, therefore, cruel to say to a boy or to a man 
either, that because he now has poor judgment, 
for instance, he must always remain a failure. 

We know how the different faculties are 
brought into play. It should, then, be compara- 
tively easy to prepare exercises that appeal direct- 
ly to perception, association, memory, continuity, 
abstraction, vision, judgment, etc., with a view to 
theirstrengthening. It may be possible, thus, in a 
large measure to overcome absent-mindedness, 
mind-wandering, or weakness of mind. To 
one who will patiently, by daily practice, test the 
possibilities of his development in this way, the 
difference will be as great as that between the hap- 
hazard physical development by farm life and the 
same development under the scientific conditions 
of the well-appointed gymnasium. 

WASTE ON THE FARM. 

While the claim is being so impressively urged 
that agriculture is in a depressed condition, there 
is a great reason why the average farmer should 
see well to it that he avoids every waste possible 
that is likely to occur upon the farm. 

It is unnecessary to mention all the directions 
in which waste may occur, as they are too numer- 
ous ; it is sufficient to know that they do occur, 
and because they are thoughtlessly allowed is the 
greater pity. They seem to be lost sight of, and 
so are no cause for anxiety or concern. 

The farmer would be looked upon as crazy, al- 
most, who, by an expenditure of money for fertil- 
izers and of labor in the production of a crop, 
should allow the crop to 140 to waste instead of 
harvesting the same, and especially when the same 
had a market value; and yet there are farmers 
who do fully as bad as this, only in a different di- 
rection. 

The purchase of farm implements means one 
expenditure of money, and they are the represent- 
ative of so much money to the owner; and the 
destruction of these mea.is a loss of that amount. 
So. if it is brought about by means of carelessness 
or what might be avoided, it becomes a waste. 
• It is not an unusual thing to see farm imple- 
ments left in the field exposed to all the atmospher- 
ic changes that occur, from the time they are last 
used until they are needed again in the routine of 
farm labor. 

To make farming more lucrative and attractive, 
we must adopt new methods, apply more science, 
more brain work and less hard labor, more know- 
ledge and more intelligence in conducting this im- 
portant branch of industry. — New Hampshire 
Mirror and Farmer. 
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CALENDAR. 

1891-92. 
Fall Term— September 10th to December i8tb 
Winter Term— January Sth to March 35th. 
Spring Term— March 28th to June 8th. 

June 8th, Commencement. 
1 892 03. 
Pall Term— September 8th to December 16th. 



GRADUATES AND STUDENTS. 



TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds to invest in school dis- 
trict bonds at far. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
less without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
ers and the State Agricultural College. Address T. P. Moore, Loan 
Commissioner, Holton Kan. 



LOCAL MATTERS. 

Professor Brown has spent the week in Leaven- 
worth on business. 

The Kansas Weekly Capital now boasts a Col- 
lege correspondent. 

The Fourth-years are furnished a lunch by the 
Cooking class on Wednesdays. 

The Museum has received a pair of ruffed 
grouse skins from Michigan, the gift of M. J. Bry- 
ant. 

Professors Walters, Graham, and Georgeson 
attend a Farmers' Institute at Bluff City, Harper 
County, this week. 

Miss Florence Belgamie, the English lecturer, 
visited the College Tuesday morning in company 
with Mr. Hogg, of Manhattan, and found much 
interest in buildings, grounds, equipment, and 
methods. 

Assistant Marlatt has just finished a dozen large 
bromide prints of College views, which are the 
admiration of all who see them. A view of the 
main building from the main entrance is pro- 
nounced the best yet produced. 

Prof. W. A. Kellerman, of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, late of Kansas, has in the Ohio Farmer 
an abstract of a lecture recently delivered at the 
State Agricultural Convention. His subject was 
"The Rusts and Smuts of Wheat — Their Life His- 
tory and Prevention." — Kansas Capital. 

Superintendent Lapeer Williams, of the Kansas 
School for the Blind, spent the afternoon of 
Thursday at this College in the company of Dr. 
Ross, lie expressed great satisfaction in the 
equipment of the College, and spoke with enthus- 
iasm of the prospects of the School for the blind. 

The Printing Office has a new Webster's Inter- 
national Dictionary which ought to keep both 
compositors and proof-readers straight for a year 
or two, until some new words are invented. 
Still, the new International cannot decipher 
"blind" manuscript, the printer's favorite scape- 
goat. 

Several students went to Topeka yesterday after- 
noon to attend the oratoiica 1 contest between rep- 
resentatives of the State University, Slate Normal 
School, Washburn, Baldwin, Salina, Ottawa, 
Winfield, and College of Emporia. A represen- 
tative was chosen to represent Kansas in the inter- 
collegiate contest at Minneapolis, Minn. 

President Fairchild attended a successful Farm- 
ers' Institute in Mission Township, Shawnee 
County, on Wednesday. Oak Grange Hall was 
filled with earnest men and women who showed 
in every way the thrift and enterprise of that 
community. The programme was a full one, 
and well handled, a basket dinner being one of 
the most important items. 

Funds for the Kansas Educational Exhibit at 
the Columbian Exhbiition are already accumulat- 
ing. The State Reform School has the honor of 
being the first contributor, its donation of $7.50 
having been made in January, 1 89 1. President 
Fairchild having filed a bond of $20,000, is duly 
installed Treasurer of the Board of Directors for 
tne Kansas Educational Exhibit at the Columbi- 
an Exposition. 

The first division of the Third-year Class en- 
tertained the Chapel audience yesterday afternoon 
with the following programme: M. O. Bacheller, 
"Persecution in Russia;" J. W. Brooks, "The 
Encouragement of Crime;" Martha Cottrell, 
"The Cook;" E. M. S. Curtis, "Wealth: Its 
Centralization and Power;" I). T. Davies, "The 
British Nobility:" Laura (J. Day, "The Women 
and the World's Fair;" Albert " Dickens, "Influ- 
ence of Environment." 



W. W. Hutto, '91, visited the College last 
Saturday. 

Rumor has it that J. U. Higinbotham, '86, is 
soon to be married to a Chicago lady. 

The Mercury says that Delpha Hoop, '90, is 
teaching in District No. 51, near Bala. 

H. U. Brookhart, a First-year student, cut his 
fingers badly in a job press in the Printing Office 
Tuesday afternoon. 

W. P. Tucker, Fourth-year, had charge of the 
Printing classes Monday, Superintendent Thomp- 
son being confined to his room with the grip. 

E. J. Abell, Third-year, is offered a position as 
foreman of the State Industrial School farm at Be- 
loit, but declines it that he may complete his 
course here. 

Two recent c apel orations — "The Farmer's 
Wife," by May Secrest, and "Plea for an Inde- 
pendent Interest in Politics" by F. C Sears, both 
Fourth-year students,— find a place in the Kansas 
Capital of last week. 

E. W. Curtis, Third-year in 1S90, has been ap- 
pointed Superintendent of Exhibits for the Dairy 
School of Wisconsin, at the exhibition of the 
National Butter-maker's Association, to be held 
at Madison, Wis., February 16th to 19th. 

A list of Pottawatomie County teachers kindly 
furnished by Supt. Wallace contains the names of 
graduates J. W. Bavles, '89, and W. W. Hutto, 
* 9 i, and former students, Mary Galloway, E. F. 
Beal, Clara Grpssnickle, Amy Grossnickle, and 
S. I. Thackrey. 

At the meeting of the State Board of Education 
on January 29th, institute instructor's certificates 
were issued to the following persons : W. J. Mc- 
Laughlin, '84, Bern ; M. A. Carleton, '87 ; Ber- 
tha Bacheller, '88, Lyons; John Davis, '90, Em- 
poria; Ben Skinner, '91, Fairview: E. B. Bach- 
eller, Third-year in 1884-5, Emporia; Lyman 
Harford, Th'ud-year in 18S5-6, Manhattan; W. 
II. Phipps, student in 1890- 1, Chapman. 

COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS 

Student Editors.— B. H. Pugb, F. C. Sears, May Secrest. 

Scientific Club.-PreBldent, 9. C. Mason; Vice- President, .1. T 
Wlllard; Secretary. Lotl e J. Short: Treasurer. P. A. Marlatt 
Meet* on the rourth Friday evening ol eaob month 111 Chemical 
Laboratory. 

Webster Society.— President. P.O. Sears; Vice-President. E. 
w Reed; Recording Secretary, R. C. HHrner; Cor espondinir 
Secretary, E. M. 8. Cm-tie; Treasurer, P. w. Ames; Critic, C. ». 
Haruer; Marsha], T. w. Morse. 

Aloha Beta Society.— President, May Secrest; Vice President, 
.1 B.Thoburn; Recording Secretary. C H. Thompson: Cor res- 
ponding NCTdiuv. Ivy Harner; Treasurer, Pred Unite; ( rttic, 
Grace Clark; Marshal, Bteila Kimball. 

Hamilton Society.— President, (J. W. Wildln: Vice-President, 
I ll Persiuger; Recording Secretary. '• Ohnstead 5 Correspond 
iiigSeoretary, C. it. Hutohlngs; Treasurer, w. o. Staver; critic, 
A 1). Rice; Marshal, R. B. Aqbott. 

Ionian Society.— President, Ora Wells; Vice-President. Mary 
Lyman; Recording Secretary. Harriei Uodson; Corresponding 
Secietary, Elsie Crump; Treasurer. Bertha J Spohr; < ritlc. Et 
lie Gilstrap; Marshal, Pantile Cress; Directors, Ora Wens, 
Maude Knickerbocker, Phoebe Turner. 

February 5tb. 
Immediately after the lecture by Pres. Fairchild, tne lontans 
repaired to their pleasant little hall up near the roof, and were 
called to order i>y Pivs. Wells, Sinking, devotion, and roll call. 
The first on the programme was a vocal duet by Fannie and 
Veria Cress followed by a declamation by Ultra Huber. The 
Oracle was presented by Daisy Day. It contained many Inter- 
esting articles, some of which were "The Sensible ■lirt"," (i rand- 
mother's Slory,, (poetry), ••Independent Thinking", besides the 
usual numberof we bear advertisements A vocal so by Ren a 
llcldcr was much enjoyed by all, The discussion was opened 
by Susie Hall. The question being "Are Americans Original?" 
This was discussed by several members Of the society, after 
which was an instrumental solo by Laura Mo Keen. The news 
girl, Lillian Oldham, presented the news of the week. The pro- 
gramme was dosed by a medley i>y Misses Cress, Papo, Selby, 
and Walters. After the report of 00m nit tew and Critic, read 
lugof minutes and roll call, the Society adjourned. B. C. 

February Bth. 
President Sec icsl culled I be Alpha Betas to order HI I he usu- 
al time, and the Misses Pulincr opened ihe programme by a 
(iu 1 1. wiib !•:. Mi rcer at 1 he organ, G race < laik then led In de- 
votion. 'Old Things 1 New" was the title of a verj Interest- 
ing selection read by KateOidham. (.. i,. Clothier then de- 
livered an oration on "'line and False Silence, " In which lie 
b bowed in a clear and forcible manner the difference between 
thetwo The question, "Resolved, Thai our present method 
of exii mporanc o 1 1 s speaking should be abolished," was argued 
on the affirmative by R. J. Abell and I it. Miller, and jon iho 
negative by C. H. Thompson and G. D. Iluieit. The affirma- 
tive stated the objeot of extemporaneous speaking to be for 
tne speaker to learn to speak Intelligently, to stick to his sub- 
|ect, and to interest and instruct his audience. If these were 
accomplished, then our extemporaneous speaking might be 
called a success, but hs It Is. something that would do more 
should be put in its place. The negutive argued that since the 



questions which were discussed in extemporaneous speaking 
were prepared by three competent persons, and covered all 
subjects of generai;interest, it was of great beneflfnot only to 
the one who Jditcuseed the question, but those hearing it. The 
art of speaking intelligently and [without preparation is one 
worth striving for, and nowhere will we find a better place for 
drill than in Society work. The Judges, W. Harling, C. C. 
Smith, ai d D. 1 imbers. dc cided two to one in favor of the neg- 
ative. Birdie Secrest then presented a model edition of the 
Gleaner, which was followed by a short recess, after which 
came the usual round of business. I. F. H. 



February flth. 

The Hamilton Society was called to order by President Wildin. 
Although the evening was rainy, a large number were present to 
answer to roll call. Prayer was offered by J. L. McDowell, 
after which the Bociety listened to a declamation, " Is the War 
Inevitable?" by Geo. Doll. A well written essay was next pre- 
sented by C. C. Towner, in which he showed theeflects of alcho- 
hoi upon the phjsieal system and upon the intellect. Debate, 
"Is city life more favorable to social morality than country life?" 
The affirmative was argued by Messrs. W. J. Yeoman and Con- 
rad, in which they compared city and country life, and 
showed the need of city to bring people In contrast with 
each other, so that they might learn how to avoid the evils of 
society. In arguing the negative, Messrs. Hokes and Painter 
state why country life is better to develop sound character. 
They gave Illustrations of great men who were raised in the 
country, and how the character developed in the country fol- 
lowed them through life. 

I. C. Gall next gave us his views of a course of study In 

an oration. Following this was a well selected song by G. G. 

Boardman. A lur recess, the evening was spent with society 
business, which fully occupied the time until adjournment. 

R. L. W. 



February 6th. 
The Websters were called to order promptly at 7:*), President 
Sears in the chair. B. F. S. Hoyer led the Society in devotion. 
Roll-call found a large numberof loyal members in their seats, 
notwithstanding the unpleasant weather. The programme 
was opened by debate on the question, "Resolved, That the 
United States would be justified in declaring war against 
Chill." The affirmative was presented by C. F. Pfuetze and M. 
W. McCrea, and the negative by W H. Stewart and K. H. Free- 
man. The affirmative dwelt upon the great insult to the Amer- 
ican flag; that the government officials of Chili participated in 
the murder of Americans, not an assault upon the individuals 
only, butuion the navy uniforms— symbols of the United 
States. They thought the expense would not be great, on ac- 
count of the probable short duration of such a war; but even 
if it should lie. an item of expense should not enter into consid- 
eration when honor and protection to human life are at stake. 
In answering the argument of the negative that a large nation 
li ke the United States would be disgraced in going to war with 
a small one like Chili, they compared the latter to a bee on the 
back ol one's neck, and that its diminutive size did not entitle 
it to use its method of insult unmolesteu. The negative 
thought that no nation should resort to war until every other 
means oi settlement had been exhausted: that war was a bar- 
barous custom which civilized nations ought to scorn; that 
the cost ol the war would far exoeed the benefits and that it 
was a small matter to go to war about. The United States 
would be belittled in the eyes of other nations by taking advan- 
tage of her superior force to cripple Chili. The negative was 
awarded the decision of the Society in having answered the 
arguments brought forward by the affirmative. The Society 
was next favored by an essay on "The Coooanut Tree," by G. 
W. Crouch, in which the author gave a description of the 
growth and fruit of the plant. A. C. Cuttler read a selection 
written by Thomas Carlyle. (4. W. Glnter.true to his educa- 
tional advancement In this College, discussed an agricultural 
topic. -'Improvi merit ol Cattle." lie traced the history of this 
improvement from the earliest times, and his handling the sub- 
ject showed ^al he was making excellent progress under the 
efficient tutonhip ol Professor Georgeson. H. <i Gllkewon 
confined his remarks toourcoaH defences and their needs. C. 
E. Sboup pr* sent* d an Interesting dolbction of news, which 
was followed by the Critic's report and adjournment. 

M. P. II , Cor. Sec. pro tein. ' 

GENERAL DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 

General good conduct, such as becomes men and women anywhere, 
u expected ot all. livery student is encouraged in the formation ot 
.ouiul character, by both precept and example, and expected, "upon 
honor." to maintain a good repute. Failure to do so is met with 
prompt dismissal. No other rules of personal conduct are announced. 

Classes are in session every week day except Saturdays, and no 
Mitdcnlmay he absent without excuse. Students enrolled in any 
term cannot honorably leave the College before the close..! the term, 
unless excused beforehand by the Faculty. A full and permanent re- 
cord oi attendance, scholarship, and deportment sho.vs to each stu- 
dent his, st. mding in the College. 

Chapel exercises occupy fifteen minutes before the meeting of classes 
each morning, and unnecessary absence from them is noted in the 

grades. 

Every Friday, at 1 130 P. W., 'he whole body of students gather foi 
B I . -ure from some member ot the Faculty, or tor the rhetorical ex 
ercises of the third- and fourth year classes. Once a week all the 
meet, in their class rooms, lor exercise In elocution and cor- 
rect 1 'cpn ssion . 

There are lour prosperous literary societies, two of them of many 
(rears' Standing, All mcc, weekly, ill rooms set apart for their II: ■ . 
I he A/ftia Beta, open to both sexes, and the Ionian, for ladies, meet 
Friday nllernoon. The Wehsttr and ihe Hamilton admit to member- 
ship gentlemen only, and meet on Saturday evening. 

The Scientific Club.composed of members ol the Faculty and stu- 
dents, meets in the Chemical Laboratory on the last Friday c. 

of each month. 

Every Friday evening a students' prayer-meeting is held in a Col- 
lege society room, led by a member of the Faculty. On the Sabbath, 
.indents are expected to attend service at leas' Mice In the di 
churches of the city. 

Branches of the College Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. hold weekly 
mi etings at the College. 

Once in each term the College Hall is opened for a social gather- 
ing of Faculty and students, in which music, literary exercises, and 
friendly greeting find place. 

Public lectures by prominent men of the State arc provided from 
1<me to time, as opportunity offers. All are free. 
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Chancellor J. H. Canfield, of the Nebraska State 
University, is billed for a lecture at the Kansas 
State University, to be given sometime in March. 

The McPherson Educator and Companion, the 
organ of McPherson College, has a new dross 
and a new heading. We like the dress well 
enough, but cannot say as much of the beading. 

The two Washburn College papers, the weekly 
Reporter and the monthly Argo, have been con- 
solidated. The combination calls itself the Argo- 
Rcporter. It is a neat-looking and well-written 
little magazine. 

Number i, Vol. i, of the University Informer \ 
the new organ of Campbell University at Holton, 
has reached our reading table. It isa semi-month- 
ly of the size of tiie INDUSTRIALIST, and is well filled 
with local matter. Subscription price, 50 cts. 

Congressman Broderick lias the appointment 
this year of one cadet to West Point, and already 
there are over thirty applications. He has decid- 
ed to settle the matter by competitive examination, 
.to be held at Atchison some time in June or July. 

While many students undoubtedly injure them- 
selves by too close application and insufficient ex- 
ercise, there is another extreme. One would think 
from the matter in some newspapers under the head 
of college news that the principal studies were foot 
ball and boating, with now and then an oratori- 
cal contest thrown in for recreation. — Holton In- 
former. 

Prof. F. W. Cragin, formerly of Washburn Col- 
lege, Topeka, who tor some time has been con- 
nected with the Colorado College at Colorado 
Springs, has accepted the position of second Ge- 
ologist to tiie Texas State Geological Survey, at 
a salary of $1,800. lie will return to Colorado 
.Springs in September, to be in the College for 
nine months. Tiie new position gives Prof. Cra- 
gin a better opportunity to carry on his special 
work, as his field will be that of paieontoiogy. 
Prof. Cragin's family will move to Austin. 

The Courier, from the State University, has be- 
come a boaster of the first class, and from the 
tone of its matter one would be led to suppose 
that the State University was the only institution 
of any importance in the Slate, or even in the 
West. — Salina Weslcyan Advance. The Wesley- 
an Advance takes the Courier to task for being 
a boaster, and asks us to lie more liberal by ac- 
knowledging the peers of our institution in our 
State. Our Methodist friend mistakes our enthusi- 
asm for boastfulness, and as for our peers, we 
have none within a circle of five hundred miles. — 
University Courier. 

A Kansas City, Ks., news i'emsavs: Professor 
L. L. Hanks and the chemistry class from the 
high school made a tup lo Argentine and were 
shown through the smeller. The visit was made 
for the purpose of witnessing the practical chem- 
ical tests made in handling the ore. The com- 
pany furnished them I. K. Ftlhrman for a guide, 
and he showed the visitors every process to which 
the ores are subjected in the smelter, stalling 
them in at the place where the oie is crushed, ami 
following closely until it is refined. The visit 
was a pleasant one. and all were delighted with it. 
It gave the members of the class many new ideas 
of practical studies, which will be of value to 
them 111 their studies. 

Ex-governor Glick of Kansas read a valuable 
paper on public highways before the Slate Hoard 
of Agriculture at its recent meeting. It ought to 
be distributed broadcast among the farmers of the 
State. A study ol it would broaden theii views on 
a subject thai they now consider of trifling impor- 
tance. Money spent on good roads is well invest- 
ed, and brings quick returns. Poor roads in- 
crease the distance to maiket. They necessitate 
small* r loads, and longer lime, cause wear and 
tear ot wagon and harness, and kill stock. Good 
roads in a great measure save all this loss, and be- 
sides add the element of comfort to a journey to 
market. The ex-Governor has inaugurated u 
movement which ought to be fosteied. Its ac- 
complishment would result in more good to the 
farmers than all the "stay laws" and "anti-trust 
laws" that demagogues could devise. — Kansas 
City Star. 

Tin' Ka sas State Historical Library already 
exceeds that of any oilier in this country as to the 



number of its volumes of newspapers. No other 
li rary in any State contains so many volumes of 
its own State newspapers as has our own. We 
number now 8,412 volumes of Kansas newspapers 
and periodicals. These are nearly all volumes of 
daily and weekly newspapers. They contain a 
record of the history of Kansas through all the 
years of our territorial and State existence — thirty- 
seven years, from 1854 to 1892. The number of 
newspapers and periodicals now being published 
in Kansas is 752. Of these, 643 are weeklies, 3S 
dailies, 55 monthlies, 1 semi-weekly, 4 semi- 
monthlies, 3 quarterlies, and S occasional. The 
total of the library at the present time is as follows : 
namely, 12,950 bound volumes, 40,152 unbound 
volumes and pamphlets, and 11,414 bound news- 
paper files and volumes of periodicals — in all, 64,- 
316 volumes. 



In order to assist in cooling down the superheat- 
ed atmosphere of the great western loci of literary 
lore that took part in the oratorical racket at To- 
peka last week, we humbly invite the participants 
and their tutors to a few excerpts from an article 
in the Hesperian, by Geo. W. Danvers, an alum- 
nus of the State University of Nebraska: — 

"•The cultured portion of the public throughout 
the State classes inter-colle»iate oratory with tin- 
horn lootings, statue paintings, fool- ball games, 
and other 'periodical outbreaks of general cussed- 
ness.' We, out here in the State, don't care a 
continental whether the University loses or wins. 
What we do deplore is to see the University, with 
its reputation for earnest, business-like work, hav- 
ing anything to do with the insincere, unbusiness- 
like foolishness of inter-collegiate oratorical con- 
tests. There is considerable Inn, the writer admits, 
in going off somewhere on a tram, tooting your 
horns, and yelling your University yell and ra'tle- 
brained class yell*. Put such a procedure should 
be characteristic of ball-games, and not of oratory. 
Between the two there is a great difference. Foot- 
ball comes under the domain of sport. People look 
upon it as sport. It affects only the sporting side of 
university life. Oratory comes under, the domain 
of business, just as do history, chemistry, or bot- 
any. It affects tiie educational reputation of the 
university, the faculty, the curriculum, the thor- 
oughness of the work done." 

With regard to the benefit to the contestants, 
Mr. Danvers says: "Tne undersigned had the mis- 
fortune(seriousiy) to be your second representative 
in the memorable Crete contest. lie worked at 
least nine months on his speech. Mr. Fogarty, 
vour third representative, worked, to the writer's 
positive knowledge, three months on his, and 
more for ali the writer knows to the contrary. Mr. 
Chapped, your fourth and last representative, work- 
ed on his speech for over twelve months." 

Further on, Mr. Danvers says: "Such oratory 
is not pursued calmly and quietly like history, 
botany, or engineering. Its main purpose seems 
to be to afford some one an opportunity for dis- 
playing himself amid apllause and blue lights and 
to ward off consumption by furnishing vigorous 
ling exercise to the students in general. 

"One who hears much of this cannot but be 
struck with the great similarity in all college ora- 
tions. How they reek with conventionalities! 
Nine out ten refer in some way to the American 
eagle, and the stars and stripes (whoop!), the 
Mayflower, the French Revolution, Egypt, as 
Church would put it, cut a pretty wide swath. 
In college oratory, all roads lead to Rome. If 
there ever was a college orator who meant what 
he said in his oration, the writer will gladly pay 
his railroad expenses for the pleasure of seeing 
him." 



FOR SALE. 
S. W. ',' of S. W. '4 and S. '.. ,,, \. W. ' ; 
of S. \V. ' ,' ol Sec. |-io~(). Pottawatomie Coun- 
ty, containing 60 acres; for $100 cash, subject to 
mortgage ol $550 and taxes of [891. if taken right 
away. This is a great bargain. Title perfect. 
Addle J"hl1 Muekle. 

American Rank R'ld'g, 
Kansas City. Missouri. 



Sunshine is plenty; why need we be stiivv 
with it? A corrcsp . of the Country Gt 

man says: "There is one thing that no stable I 
ever bend of furnishes in sufficient abundance, and 
that is . sunshine. How the animals love it ! They 
often move about in their stalls so that the stream 
through the window maj fall upon them." The 
house and lis inmates need sunlight. 



I am glad to read that the use of the overcheck 
abomination has been prohibited by the Queen of 
England among her horses. As nothing else 
seems to put down this great cruelty, it seems to 
me that the law of the country should do so. — 
•S. M. Palmer, in New York Tribune. 



fldNHdTTdN ADVERTISEMENTS. 



BOOKS AND STATIONERY 



S 



WINGLE & VARNEY'S Hook-Store for School Supplies ol 
nil kinds. 



FOX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Hooks, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch -books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 

I_> K. LOFINCK deals in new ami Second-hand Text-book* and 
. V. School Supplies ol all kinds, guld pens, etc. '75. 



DRY GOODS. 



In 4; { I,,NS '■ l,le m " st popular Dry Goods Store in 

J U, Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest style, the most 
popular puces. Always pleased to show good's. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, invite stu- 
dents ami all mher College people 10 call and examine their lartre 

Mori, of new goods. All the desirable tilings in men's wear. Latest 
styles in every department. 



GROCERIES. 



"T? If. HOPSON & CO., Dealers in Staple and Fancy Groceries, 
J. .Country Produce, etc. Fruits in their season a specialty. 228 
Poyntz Ave. 

WATCHES, JEWELRY. 



r Q. A. SHELDON, "the Jeweler"." Established In 1867. Watch* 
J. Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Eanies Block. 



KE. I. OKI NCR keeps a big slock of Watches, Clocks, jewelry, 
., and Gold Specacles, also Musical Instruments. '75. 



Ek.. SHAW, Jeweler ami Optician. Watches, Jewelry, Silver- 
. ware, Spectacles, Clocks, Fountain Pens, Gold Pens,' etc. Ke- 
pairing of Watches, Clocks, Spectacles, and Jewelry done promptly 
ami skillfully. A written guarantee given with all warranted watch 
work. 30S Poyntz Ave. 



DRUGS. 



W 



C. JOHNS1 ON, Druggist. A large line of Toilel Articles and 
. Fancy Goods. The patronage of students is solicited. 



HARDWARE. 



AJ.WHITFORD sells Stoves and Hardware at very low prices, 
• and carries a large slock from which selections may he made. 
Student patronage respectfully invited. 



DENTIST 



D 



It. G. A. CRISE, Dentist, |si Poyutz Ave. The preservation 
>l the natural Teeth a Specialty. 



I'lIOTOGRAl'llS. 



DEW EY, the Photographer, will henceforth make photographs for 
students at special rates, u bich may lie learne 1 hv calling at the 
gallery on Poyntz Avenue. Examine the new "ariato ' photographs 
unequaled for beauty of finish. 



B0( >TS AND SHOES. 



■pEHFKLD'S SHOE STOBE-It is a subject of common remark 
JXthal Rehfeld's prices on first-class Cools and Shoes are astonish- 
ingly low. Ami hey arc, loo, for pro. if of which you have only to 
cill spcci.il bargain.! al nearly all times. 

1) P. 1 '.A I E TICKE I'-i given on all cash sales. For tickets amount- 
\ ing 10 $5 00 you will oe presented with one of three hooks, "Suc- 
cess," a record of the lives ol noted men; "The Home Guide:" or 

"Compend ol Cookery." Rcl-ahle Boots, Shoes, and Rubbers. 

Latest styles and low prices. LESLIE 11. SMITH, 

LIVERY. 



nlCKETT'S NEW LIVERY STABLE.— Everything new and 
I strictly first class. Special attention will he given to student 
Luide. Prices that will sun von. Stable three doors east of Commer- 
cial Hotel. 



MEAT MARKET. 

SCHULTZ BROS, offer Krei-h and Sail Meats in great variety. 
Students are invited lo call at their market en Poyntz Avenue, 
on.- door east oi Kox's bookstore, or| ers t" defiven wagon. 



SHAVING PARLOR. 



6BA III. 1 1 ish, Man cutting a 

mil'. II work til ,1 up»s ll.irh. r Shop - 

Second Sfeet. 



GENERAL MERCHANDISE 



"TNI I-. SPO'I CA II STOR] ' ,, So- 

I lion nid I ap 1, Clothing, 1 Ladies' 

'.v rap ' 



Oil! \!l;i is, i>!\ Goods, Groceries, Queensware. Kree de- 
, liver;, price ■ always as li , vvill 

1. The trade ol Profei ■*, Students, and all connected with 

the C< ; ciallv solicited, 

I J" •'■• PUR< ELL. Corner ot PovnU Avenue and Second Street, hu 
^. the largest tocl uittar., 'i •■■. rttning ,..i-i;-i! l:v sta- 

■ ■ >■ pal • ni Mo. -.e-: eeriint! Go ; ds.Sch ici I'..,-,;,.. -,;.,. 
d Shoes. Clothing, Hat* and Caps, Drv Goods, Gro- 
ceries, etc., etc, Goods delivered in all part* of the c'.fv and at the 
College, tree ol :harge, 
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W. L. House, Foreman of Carpenter Shop. 
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F. A. Marlatt, B. Sc, Entomology. 
Wm. Shelton, Foreman of Farm. 
F. C. BUBTIS, B, Sc., Agriculture. 

M. A. CARLTEON, B. SC, Botany. 



NOTES FROM THE GROUNDS. 

HY PROC. 8. C. MASON. 

KANSAS people are not permitted to boast of 
a sub-tropical climate for any great length 
of time without a sharp reminder from our neigh- 
"bors on the north. During the year 1891, in 
which the mercury did not touch zero point, we 
enjoyed so much of bloom and fruit that Califor- 
nia and Florida really seemed scarcely worth 
bothering about to a man who could just as well 
stay in Kansas. Peaches of the most tender va- 
riety bloomed and set fruit in abundance. Flow- 
ering shrubs that had perfected only a few scat- 
tering blossoms since their introduction to this 
climate, bloomed as they were wont to do in then- 
native haunts. Even a stray Magnolia, perhaps 
the only specimen which any one has had the 
courage to plant this far out on the desert, re- 
warded its owner with several of those beautiful 
blossoms. 



COLLEGE BUSINESS. 

Loans upon school -district bonds are to be obtained from the Loan 

^UaaHlMi the College should he presented monthly, and, when 
audi ed, are paid at the office of the Treasurer In Manhattan. 

All pavments ol principal and Interesi on account of bondeorland 
contracts must be made to tic State Treasurer, at ropeka. Applica- 
tions for extension of time on land contracts should be sent to the 
Secretan ol the Board 1 ( Regents, at Manhattan. 

The INIH-STRIAI 181 may be addressed thrcugh Pits. Geo. Fair- 
child. Managing Editor. Subscriptions arc received »y Mtpt. J. s>. <-. 

1 Dmaltona for the Library or Museums should be sent to the Libra- 
rian orioProf Mayo, Chairman ot Committee on Museums. 

line i . ■YrxientiticV practical, concerning the different d part- 
mentsol sludj 01 <vork>inay be addressed to the several Professors 

'^efa'tfonnTtlonconcernlngth. College and it. wnrk,-studles, 
examinations, gradea, boarding; places, etc .--may be obtained at the 
uff.ee of the President, or bv addressing tl>c Secretary. 

Ao^'catio! J tor Farmers' In.titutet shonlrl be addressed, as early 
In the season as posaibie ;o«he President. 

Tha ISperlmeKl Station should be addressed through the Secrete . 
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When, a few weeks ago, the mercury quietly 
slipped down to 27 beloW zero, the most san- 
guine doubtless gave up the idea of home-grown 
peaches this year; but probably few appreciate the 
difference in the length of the list of our reliable 
ornamental shrubs which this additional 27 de- 
grees of cold will make. 

In the College grounds and arboretum rows 
many things are kept which are known to be 
more or less tender and uncertain, yet which re- 
pay cultivation for the occasional crop of flowers 
and the means of study and comparison which 
they afford. The owner of a city lot or country 
front yard will hardly care to give room to any- 
thing not reasonably sure of paying an annual 
dividend. 

I cannot attempt in this list any recommenda- 
tion of hardy sorts, but will give those which, 
after several years of trial, have shown that they 
will not endure cold of much below zero. 

Our specimen of Paulownia, after coaxing 
through three winters by wrapping up the trunk 
with hay, set a large number of blossom buds 
last fall, and with another mild winter would have 
given us a sight of those rare flowers. Now all 
the later growth is killed, and probably the whole 
tree to the ground. 

Of bush honeysuckle, Lonicera, L. fragrantis- 
sitna, has again killed clear to the ground, both on 
high ground and or the bottom land. Forsythias, 
after blooming heavily last year, the first full 
bloom in five years, will now have to start again 
from the roots. Weigelias of several species are 
killed clear back. Dentzias, both D. scabra and 
D. gracilis, are in the same condition. The 
handsome dark-leaved California privet, as it is 
called in many cata\ogues,Ligustrum buxifolium, 
makes the finest growth of any of the genus, but 
several years' trial have proved that it will not 
escape severe killing back if the temperature falls 
below zero. Eleagnus longipes is much lauded 
by certain dealers having it for sale, but our stock 
of it is now dead to the ground for the third time 
in five years. Two other species have shared 
the same fate; and three species of Cotoneaster, 
growing near, will furnish a similar contribution to 
the brush pile. Cytisus Laburnum, or Golden 
Chain, C. cafitatus, and Iiuligofcr a dosua are 
three leguminous shrubs that are sure to be cut 
back with every severe winter, though the two 
last named are worth a place for the handsome 
growth from the roots. Few members of the 
heath family would be expected to thrive during 
our dry hot summers, but Clethra alnifolia made 
a good grov.'th and flowered freely during the past 
summer. Only the roots are now alive. 



How many more of our favorites will be found 
to have been more or less injured only open 
spring will show, but doubtless much more harm 
has been done than can be detected at present. 

WORK AND WORRY. 

BV ONIB HUl.KTT, '93. 

SO much to do ! so much to do ! is the cry heard 
on every hand and from all classes of people. 
In this busy world and especially in our own ac- 
tive America, every one goes hurrying, worrying 
through life as though his hope of eternity itself 
depended upon the quantity of the work he does, 
regardless of its quality. 

We students are especially liable to fall into this 
habitof hurrying through our work, complaining of 
lack of time, and in that way losing as much of that 
precious article as it would take, if properly used, 
to do all our work well. Then when review time 
comes everything must be learned over again in- 
stead of simply received, collected, and classified. 
As a consequence, much midnight oil will be 
burned, much nervous energy unnecessarily ex- 
pended, only to be followed, perhaps, by a failure. 

Henry Ward Beecher says: "It is not work that 
kills men. It is worry. It is not revolution that 
destroys the machine, but friction." 

It is true that we all have a great deal of work 
to do ; but that is what we are here for, and if we 
are not kept reasonably busy, then something must 
be wrong. Every one of us has his allotted work 
to do in the world, and — what is just as important 
to remember — he has his allotted time to do it in. 

It has been said that Longfellow must have had 
the "blues" when he wrote — 

"Labor with what zeal we will, 
' Something still remains undone : 

Something uncompleted still 
Waits the rising of the sun." 

It is true there is always something to be com- 
pleted by some one ; yet let us remember there 
comes a time when our work on earth is done. If 
each dutv as it presents itself is faithfully- per- 
formed, then in the evening of life, we can review 
our work and say with satisfaction, "It is finished." 



RELATION OF THE EXPERIMENT STATION TO 
THE FARMERS. 

BY H. A. DARNKLL, '92. 

THERE is a feeling sometimes expressed 
among farmers that the Experiment Sta- 
tion work is of no value to them in that it is, as 
they put it, impracticable. This is because, as 
they say, the Government furnishes the money, 
and the liberality with which it is expended in each 
experiment could not be afforded by the farmers, 
and hence the results must be valueless to them. 

Now, I believe the experiments are practical, 
and if judged properly are very beneficial to al- 
most every agriculturist. It is very true that no 
farmer could afford the outlay per acre which is 
made at the station. That, it seems to me, is just 
where this work is practical. It is not supposed 
by the officers of the station that the farmers will 
undertake to conduct such experiments, but rather 
profit by the results obtained here. 

If there is anything that will help a farmer to 
be successful, year after year, in his fields, orchard, 
and garden, it is to have a number of varieties 
each of grain, fruit, or garden vegetables, so that 
in case one sort of either fails something else will 
take its place. Either class of animals — horses, 
cattle, sheep, or swine— requires certain foods pe- 
culiar to itself. Now, to find a variety of fodders 
or grains which are best suited to your season and 
soil, your animals and your farm, is not an easy 
task. For instance, a farmer cannot afford to grow 
a large variety of grapes to find that variety which 
suits his idea of flavor, and will pass safely through 
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a dry summer or cold winter. So in raising corn. 
Kansas corn each year is a great prospect — seldom 
fulfilled. The trouble is the midsummer drouth, 
which has come to be one of the seasons. But, 
since corn must be the staple crop, let us have one 
of three varieties: something that will stand a 
drouth ; something which, planted early, matures 
early; or something which will mature very late. 
There are an indefinite number of varieties of corn. 
To experiment with one variety at a »ime would 
scarcely be an experiment; yet, how many farm- 
ers could handle more? Remember tnat to make 
an experiment, perfect data as to the seed, condi- 
tion of the soil at time of planting, peculiarities 
of the season, times cultivated and when, and con- 
ditions as to the moisture of the soil when stirred, 
the time of flowering, matuiity, and the yield, 
must all be accurately kept. Accidental results, 
from which so many farmers draw conclusions, are 
not to be relied upon. 

All this takes time and careful attention, and, 
as they will admit, the farmers' time is taken up 
by the "realities" of their occupation. Anything 
which draws them away from the main crop must 
be at an expense out of proportion to the general 
profits. Stations were established to insure prop- 
erly conducted experiments, partly, and partly to 
save the proportionally greater expense which re- 
sults from trials made by many individuals. It 
was not supposed that these stations would ever 
be a source of revenue, but a source of inform- 
ation; and, if properly regarded as such, no one 
will doubt their being practical. 



VALUE IN MONEY. 

BY F. 8. LITTLE, '98, 

IN studying the principles of the money ques- 
tion, the student soon reaches the conclusion 
that money is used both as a standard of value 
and as a medium of exchange. 

The first money used by man was only a medium 
of exchange or barter. The buyer would weigh 
out a certain amount of his metal, and trade for it. 
When these metals were given a definite size and 
weight, so that their value was definitely known to 
the exchangers, the coin thus made at once became 
a standard of value by which the value of all other 
articles was measured. 

Today thai is the second gre.it use of money. 
Thus, in all our computations of value, we figure 
in dollars and cents. In all our exchanges with 
distant places, we use drafts, etc., expressing the 
value in the standard coin unit. Many of our cur- 
rent debts arc settled by barter, but the value is 
always expressed in money units. The statement 
of the clearing-house of New Yoik for Tuesday, 
the second of February, shows that 200 million 
dollars of business was transacted with but 8 mil- 
lions cash, 96 per cent being done by means of 
checks, drafts, etc. 

This value of the standard may be expressed in 
a ratio between the coin and other commodities. 
In fact, the word value, when used with reference 
to exchange, means simply a ratio. When we 
say '.hat an animal is worth $50, we mean that its 
value, or ratio of worth, as compared with the 
dollar, is ^o. We thus see that value is only com- 
parative. 

Its laws, however, are as rigid as any other nat- 
ural law of trade. No nation can directly change 
the value of any commodity. Congress can adopt 
a unit of a grven weight of gold as a standard 
having the value of the gold contained, hut it can- 
not directly change the value of the given weight. 
As soon as Congress decides upon a weight of met- 
al, just so soon does a certain portion of every 
article which has any value become equal to it, 
and nothing Hut the laws of trade can effect a 
change. 

Congress indirectly regulates the value of a coin : 
first, by regulating the amount of material in the 



coin ; or second, by fixing its relation to some other 
coin. Our seventy cents' worth of value in the sil- 
ver dollar has a definite relation to the go'd dollar. 
The United States Treasurer is required by law to 
pay twenty-five and a fraction grains of gold for 
each silver dollar when presented according to law, 
so that our silver dollar is both seventy cents value 
and a promise to pay that odd thirty cents. If gold 
should fall in value, the value of the silver dollar 
would fall with it until the intrinsic value would 
be reached, if such a fall were possible. 

From these facts, we may draw the conclusions 
that a standard of value must itself have intrinsic 
value equal to its face ; and in order to have a 
material represent more than its intrinsic value, 
that value must be computed upon the standard. 
Such material may or may not be interchangeable 
with the standard; but the result of its not being 
interchangeable is easily predicted and heavily felt. 



SOME ROAD NOTES 

BY SCPT. .7. 8 C. TH0MP8ON. 

THE agitation of the road question is contin- 
tinued with unabated vigor, and will no 
doubt lead to radical changes in the road laws of 
many States. There ought to be further discus- 
sion of this subject. It is one in which everybody 
is interested. The improvement of our highways 
might profitably be made a leading topic of every 
gathering in the State looking to the advancement 
of the people. Every country school district 
should have its champions of road reform to see 
that the merits of the question are duly presented 
before the literary society. As for the newspa- 
pers, they have for a year past done much toward 
arousing a healthy public sentiment for road im- 
provement, and will do more as opportunity offers. 



* 



While methods of construction are important, and 
at all times worthy of discussion, the paramount 
question at present is, How can we secure better 
roads? Shall an effort be made to have the 
Government or the State make appropriations for 
this purpose, or authorize the issuance of bonds bv 
township or county? The New York Legislature 
passed a law in 1890, entitled "An act to provide 
for the public roads in certain counties, as county 
roads." It authorizes the County Commission- 
ers to assume control of local roads for the pur- 
pose of maintaining and improving them, and to 
borrow money under certain conditions (not men- 
tioned) to prosecute the work. We do know that 
the present crude and wasteful system, or lack of 
system, may be greatly improved by almost any 
change, and will heartily welcome any plan look- 
ing towards its accomplishment. 
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Under existing conditions, we are confronted 
with the spectacle of a farmer paying far more for 
hauling his grain to the railroad station, one to 
five miles or more distant, than the railroad com- 
pany would charge him for hauling the same 
quantity. The following figures fiom the Farm 
and \Fireside may be taken as an illustration : "It 
costs a railroad about a half cent to carry a ton of 
wheat a mile. A farmer living five miles fiom a 
railroad station can haul per day two loads of one 
ton each over the average country road. Of course, 
he could easily Haul twice as much over a first- 
class road, but we are speaking now of the aver- 
age common road, With which the majority of 
farmers are cursed. Estimating the pay for man 
and team at three dollars per day, would give the 
cost of hauling one ton five miles one dollar and 
fifty cents, or thirty cents perinile, just sixty times 
as much as by rail." 

The farmers are slow to learn ; that is, they are 
slow to come forward and step into the ranks of pro- 
gress ; but those who do come forward give immedi- 
ate evidence of laudable improvement. Attending 
the institutes has this effect. — Grange Homes. 



INTENSIVE FARMING PAYS. 
Lately, I have been more than ever impressed 
with the difference between good and poor farm- 
ing. One farmer recently visited sells milk at 
three cents per quart. He feeds in the good old- 
fashioned way, feeds only bran and but little of 
that, and has never tried ensilage. He is milking 
ten or twelve cows, and cannot find sale for all 
they produce. Another farmer, making milk a 
specialty, gets eight Cents a quart, net, for his 
milk, and a correspondingly high price for cream. 
He is milking 150 cows, and told me that he need- 
ed 600 quarts of milk more per day than his cows 
gave. He feeds ensilage the year round, and his 
cows get all the corn meal, bran, and ground 
oats they want. A lady can walk through his 
stable any time without having to raise her skirts, 
and his cows are groomed as nicely as carriage 
horses. Milk producing pays him. He gets high 
prices for doing good work and turning out a high 
quality of goods. The other man has to take low 

prices and poor markets, simply because he does 
cheap work and gives cheap care. 

A neighbor was recently offered sixty cents per 
dozen for eggs the year round by a leading hotel 
in New York City. Why? Simply because he 
has the best chickens that money can buy, gives 
them the best of care, and could guarantee to de- 
liver eggs the day they were laid in quantities 
wanted. Compare this with ordinary prices, and 
see if good work pays. 

I have seen seed corn bring $2. 00 per bushel in 
Kansas when market corn was selling for twenty- 
five cents. What was the difference? A little 
better seed for the original crop, and a little care 
in sorting the product. 

If Kansas farmers would take the pains with 
their work that Eastern farmers are obliged to 
take, they would largely increase the number of 
abandoned Eastern farms. I am managing a 
dairy farm. Feed costs per tor. — corn meal, $30; 
bran, $25; oil meal, $31 ; and hay, $15. Cattle 
have to be fed at least seven months in the year, 
and the land is so poor that it needs manure to 
produce o'Us and grass. And yet, butter-making 
pays us well. Only pure-bred cows, selected for 
the richness of their milk, are kept. All grain 
fed is as sweet and clean as that used in my own 
house. The cows are curried daily, and kept in a 
warm stable. All the butter is put up in half- 
pound prints, stamped with an artistic pattern, 
and wrapped in parchment paper. Butter can be 
shipped in refrigerator cars from Kansas to New 
York for less than two cents per pound, and ar- 
rive here in as good shape as it left Kansas. Sup- 
pose Kansas dairymen would keep as good cows 
as we do, be as careful about feed, care in making 
and packing butter as we are compelled to be. 

With your cheap feed, short winters, and rich 
soil, how long would it take you to starve us to 
death ? 

I went to a New York City sales stable about 
a month ago to buy a farm team. I was offered 
teams as low as $150, while a heavy, well-built 
Fercehron team that I wanted could not be bought 
for less than $(kx>. How much difference was 
there in the cost of raising the two teams? How 
much more does a first-class Fercheron colt eat 
than a scrub colt worth one-fourth as much? 

The majority of farmers are daily demonstrating 
that there is. little or no profit in ordinary or poor 
farming. The few that are turning out products 
marked "extra choice" are just as surely proving 
that their methods pay and pav well. — //. A/. 
Cottreli, '84, in Kansas Weekly Capital. 

Rhinccli(}\N. V. 

An exchange says: "Most men feel laudable 
pride in a small, well cultivated farm, whether for 
fruit or live stock. But a large, rough farm, with 
barren hills, a poor soil, lean cows, dilapidated 
fences, unpainted buildings, and a dnorvard full 
of weeds — who is happy there?" 

A successful farmer must give the same close 
attention to his business in all its details that the 
successful railroad man or manufacturer gives to his 
business; the hopes of the farmer lie not so much 
in legislation as in himself ; as railroad managers 
and manufacturers so endeavor to conduct their bus- 
iness as to save in small matters, so should the 
farmer conduct his small matters and look after 
small details, the aggregates will take care of 
themselves. — A. R. Eastman. 
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CALENDAR. 

iSoi-oi. 
Fall Term— September 10th to December i8tb 
Winter Term— January "!th to March a«Jth. 
Spring Term— March 28th to June 8th. 

June 8th, Commencement. 
180a 93. 
Fall Term— September 8th to December 16th. 

TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds to invest in school dis- 
trict bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
less without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
ers and the State Agricultural College. Address T. P. Moore, Loan 
Commissioner, Holton Kan. 



LOCAL MATTERS. 

There will be no exercises at the Coilege on tne 
22nd instant. 



New eight-day clocks have been put into the 
Printing Office and the Iron Shop. 

Professors Failyer,Popenoe, and Hitchcock take 
part in the Oskaloosa Institute this week. 

Mr. A. C. Betts, of Hillsdale, Mich., was an in- 
terested visitor at the College on Thursday. 

Mr. C. H. Kirshner, of Kansas City, Mo., call- 
ed upon the President's family Thursday after- 
noon. 

The Chemical Department has received some 
aluminum sheets and wire for use in the study of 
metals. 

- Dr. Mayo will visit Garden City and Dodge City 
next week to present papers before Farmers' 
Institutes. 

A new work table, with a large number of self- 
locking drawers, finds a place in the Chemical 
Laboratory. 

Assistant Horticulturist Mason was elected 
President of the Manhattan Horticultural Society 
at the last meeting. 

Secretary Graham was obliged, on account of 
illness, to cancel an engagement to lecture at Win- 
chester, Jefferson County. 

Professors Olin, Kedzie, and Mason will rep- 
resent the College in a Farmers' Institute to be 
held at Osborne February 25th and 26th. 

Prof. White conducted a general history exer- 
cise at the meeting of the Riley County Teach- 
ers' Association at Leonardville on Saturday last. 

An Institute has been provided for at Constant, 
Cowley County, on the jrd and 4th of March, 
with Professors Walters, Graham, and Georgcson 
as College representatives. 

Copy is heing prepared for the new Catalogue, 
soon to be issued. It will contain a number of new 
illustrations, among which will be pictures of the 
vegetable gardens, the College herd, and the in- 
terior of the new iron shop. 

Prof. Hood is developing considerable ability as 
a financier, having recently bargained for "three 
hundred dollars' worth of molding patterns for $7." 
These patterns will be of great value to the Depart- 
ment, since they answer every purpose and save the 
expense of manufacturing. 

The College representatives at the Bluff City 
Institute enjoyed a brief visit from J. G. Harbord, 
'86, o! the 5th Cavalry, who is now located at 
Wichita on recruiting service. Lieut. Harbord 
reports himself as ascending in his work and well 
pleased with military life in general. 

The term social last evening was an occasion 
of much enjoyment and recreation to Faculty and 
student*. Entertainment was furnished by the 
"Peak Sisters." with their abundance of talent. 
Interspersed with their programme, the College 
Orchestra and the Cadet Band rendered some of 
their choice selections. 

The second and hist nppcarance of the First 
Division of the Fourth-year class occurred yester- 
(kiv, as follows: Grace Clark, "Women and Lit- 
erature;" G. L. Clothier, "Money, and Some 
Mistakes in the Use of the Term ;" L. C. Criner, 
'•A Law of Nature;" Elizabeth Edwards, "Wo- 
men as Architects;" II. Darnell, "A Crisis in 
Our National Life." 

Profs. Walters, Graham, and Georgeson report 
the Farmers' Institute held at Bluff City last week 
:is among the best participated in by the College. 
Harper County farmers are a wide-awake class who 
are keenly alive to the important questions of the 
day upon farm and home subjects, and the discus- 



sions in the Institute were full of interest from the 
beginning. This county is very largely devoted to 
wheat raising and fruit growing, and special inter- 
est was developed in the work of our Experiment 
Station along these lines. Many farmers from 
other parts of the country were present, and a per- 
manent County Institute was organized. Editor 
Geo. W. Moffet and wife, of the Anthony Repub- 
lican, were present, and promise a good write-up 
of the Institute. 

GRADUATES AND STUDENTS. 

I. C. Gall, First-year, drop out to go to work. 

Pearl Dow, '91, assists her father in the Man- 
hattan postoffice. 

Nellie Stewart, Second-year, drops out and re- 
turns to her home in Olsburg. 

Florence Rasmussen, a First-year student, drops 
out on account of failing health. 

H. W. Mattoon, Second-year, is compelled 
to drop all studies on account of ill health. 

C. A. Latham, Second-year in 18S4-S, is now 
in the United States Mail Service at Wichita. 

M. V. Hester, Third-year, drops out of Col- 
lege to work on the home farm near Haviland, 
Kiowa Countv- 

John U. Higinbotham ['86] and Miss Bemie 
Mitchell were married in Chicago, Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 1 6th.— Mercury. 

Joseph Thoburn, Third-year student, writes to 
the Nationalist criticising the personnel of the 
"Young Republican Club." 



Gertrude Coburn and P. S. Creager, '91, write 
for the current member of the Kansas Capital — 
the one of "A New Kitchen Tool," the other of 
"A Hot-Bed for the Farmer." 

C. A. Dow, once a member of the class of '77, 
is now a prosperous druggist at Bluff City. He 
was glad to renew old acquaintance through the 
professors at the Institute, and to aid in its success. 

S. V. Hogbin, student in the fall term, writes 
from Curtisville,' Mass., that, he is at work upon 
the building of a $120,000 house located upon the 
farm where the father of President Fairchild was 
brought up. 

G. V. Johnson, '91, made a short call on Col- 
lege friends yesterday afternoon on his return 
from Kansas City, where he purchased an outfit 
for a job printing office which he and H. B. Gil- 
strap, '91, purpose to open in Chandler, Oklaho- 
ma, about March 1st. 

FOR SALE. 

S. W. % of S. W. K a » d s - V* o£ N - W. # 
of S. W. % of Sec. 4-10-9, Pottawatomie Coun- 
ty, cototairiittf? 60 acres ; for $100 cash, subject to 
mortgage of $550 and taxes of 1891, if taken right 
away. This is a great bargain. Title perfect. 
Address, John Muckle. 

American Bank B'ld'g, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

GENERAL DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 

General good conduct, such as become* men and women anywhere 
n expected ol all. Every student is encouraged in khe formation ol 
stmmd character, by holit pxecepl and example, and expected, "upon 
hnum,"lo maintain a good repute. Fiilute to do' so is met with 
prompt dismissal. Noother rulcsof personal conduct are announced. 

CU-scs arc in session every week day except Saturday*, and no 
Btudent.nav l)e absent without excusc.~SUider.ls enrolled in anv 
term cannot honorably leave the College before the'closeof the term, 
unless excused beforehand by the Faculty. A full and permanent re- 
cord ol attendance, scholarship, and deportment sho.vs to each stu- 
dent his standing in the College* 

Chnppl exercises occupy fifteen minutes before the meeting of classes 
each morning, and unnecessary absence from them is noted in the 
grades, 

Every Friday, at 1 }& n. m„ the whole body of students gather foi 
a lu'.irc from SOrte member of the Kaculty, or lor the rhetorical ex 
urcUva of the third- and fourth year classes. Once a week all the 
lasts meet, in their class rooms, lor exercise in elocution and cor 
red i \jinssion. 

There are lour prosperous literary societies, two of them of mum 
years' standing. All meei weekly, in rooms set apart for their use. 
I////.I A',/,!, open to bolh sexes, and the Ionian, for ladies, meet 
Friday allemoon. The Webster and the Hamilton admit to member- 
ship gentlemen only, and meet on Saturday evening. 

The Scientific Club, composed of members ot the Kaculty and stu- 
dcnls, meets in the Chemical Laboratory on the last Friday evening 
of each month. 

Every Friday evening a students' prayer- meeting is held in a Col- 
lege society room, led by a member of the Faculty. On the Sabbath, 
students are expected to attend service at leas' once in the different 
churches of the city. 

branches of the College Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. hold weekly 
meeting* at the College. 

Once In each term the College Hall is opened for ft social gather 
mg of Faculty and students, in which music, literary exercises, and 

friendly greeting find place. 

Public lectures by prominent men of the State are provided from 
'ir.ie to time, lis opportunity offers. All are free. 



COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS 

Student Editors— B. H. Pugh, F. C. Sears, May Secrest. 

Scientific Club.-Presldent, 8. C. Mason; Vice- President. J. T. 
Wlllard; Secretary, Lott e J. Short; Treasurer, F- A. Marlatt. 
Meets on the fourth Friday evening of each month in Chemical 
Laboratory. 

Webster Society.— Presi lent. F. 0. Sears; Vice-President. B. 
W Heed; Recording secretary, K. C. Hurner; Corresponding 
Secretary. E. M. 8. Curtis; Treasurer, F. W. Ames; Critic, h. S. 
Harner; Marshal, T. W. Morse. 

Alpha Beta Society— President, May Secrest; Vice President, 
J B. Thoburn; Recording Secretary- f ' H. Thompson; Corres- 
ponding Secretary. Ivy Harner; Treasurer. Fred Hulge; Crilio, 
Grace Clark; Marshal, Steila Kimball. 

Hamilton Society.— President O. W. Wilrlin: Vice-President, 
J H Perslrger; Recording Secretary, L.OImstead; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, C. R. Hutohings; Treasurer, W. O. Staver; Critic, 
A. D. Rice; Marshal, R. B. Abbott. 

Tonian Society.— President, Ora Wells; Vice-President. MarY 
I.vman; Recording Secretary. Harriet llodson; Corresponding 
Sccictar* , Elsie Crump; Treasurer. Uertha J Spohr; Critic. El 
tie Gilstrnp; Marshal, Fannie Cress; Directors, Ora Wells 
Maude Knickerbocker. PInebe Turner. 

February 12th. 
Immediately after the Chapel exercises President Secrest 
called the Alpha Beta's and visitors together. The program was 
opened by aqnartet, Kate OUlhatn, Nora Fryholer, G. L. Clothier, 
and G. W. Fryholer. J. E. Thackrey offered prayer. Hugo 
Halstead told in a declamation of Will Carlton's experience 
with a lightning rod dispenser. J. E. Mercer read an essay 
describing the manufacture of paper. The question, 'Resolver - . 
That science has done more for the world than agriculture,'" 
was argued on the umrruativo by J. B. Thoburn and W. C 
Mead, on the negative by R. A. MHllvaine and Magg ie Stew- 
art. Tho Judges rendered no decision. F. Hulse presented an 
interesting Gleaner. Recess. Music, a duet hy Messrs. Clothier 
anl ir/bofer. Neva Report. Mscellaneousbuisness. I. F. H. 

February 18th. 
Society called 10 order by President Wildin. Alter opuning 
exercises and reading of toe minutes, the programme of the 
evening was taken up. A declamation by Mr. Halderinan was 
well delivered and appreciated by all. In the debate, "Are in- 
ventions a benefit to the laboring classes?" Messrs. Johnson 
and Haller argued that men could not advance in education 
or skill. without inventions. Printing brings education within 
reach of the poor as well as the rich. Inventions for useof 
laboring classes, as sewing machines, washing mrtchineB, 
threshing machines, mowers, reapers, etc., have benefitted by 
doing more work in a given lime than could be done by hand. 
Processes of making sugar, clothing, etc., huve made these ar- 
dc'es cheaper. Inventions make latter more desirable, and 
create new Melds of tabor: also entourage learning and edu- 
cation In all branches. Messrs. Fro we and Garrett, on the neg- 
ative, thought that inventions were made generally by poor 
men, and the rich buy these for little or nothing; from the in- 
ventors, who ure forced to sell them. They are then placed In 
mills and factories, and laborer* thrown out pf employment. 
Inventions throw out of employment men who have spent 
years In learning a trade; and as they are unskilled In anything 
else, they are almost helpless and, hence, crowd olhur depart- 
ments with unskilled labor, or else turn tramps and beggars. 
Judges. Hartley, Smith, and Downing, decided in favor of the 
negative. After recess, E M. Blacbley, committee on music, 
asked that the Society help him sing "America." It was sung 
and roundly cheered. w ■ <> Stiver next presented the Record- 
er. It was a good issue, and Mr. Staver Is to be congratulated 
on his simiss. 4iiur spaiUlfM W on u.n^ io uuttoUtiad and 
new business, tho Society adjourned. C. R. H. 

February tilth. 
At7::)0, President Sear* called the Society to order. Prayer 
was offered by M. F. Hulett . Minutes of Ian inuetinir were 
read and adopted. We were first entertained by a dec lama- 
Hon, entitled "Cheek," by. W. i. ttttules. Trio dfc*nta W n on 
the question, "It "solved, Th u secret sifoietlea are a detriment 
to a tree government.' C. Cole, in arguing the alBriuative, 
llrsi slated the <i i ilill ■: Dions n icess try l > j lining a secret so- 
ciety. Any m:in who can not take an oath to keep the secrets 
ol the organization IS debarred from joining. Furthermore, 
he is sworn to give political preferment to o'rice to his as- 
sociate member*, The Influence of >the secret organ iz ttions is 
carried inlo triiils. When members were held for trial, and 
wnen members we c on the.) try, a verdict of 'not guilty" was 
brought ini thus uefeatlii* 1 ifoiilf or'imiloe and Article VI. 
Of Hi • Aincnlini'ntsto tin I'oiisiilinion, wliich insures freedom 
of trial tociti/c-ns. I'll" uoj-aiivc, roi>reseino d By II. V. S. Roy- 
er, said that secret societies bad existed si n- ■ three thousand 
years before Christ, and we have no evidence of their doing 
urn harm to the G >verntuent . M >sl neei-.-l. societies do not re- 
,|ii,roaman to take a pledge to g*ve p .lilical preferment to 
i heir members. As most secret sod -lie; are formed f >r reform. 

they do iigool deaiol goolin the i OS of a nation. H. (1. 

Pope, in fun her in going Hie niri,-mai ive, brought up the mur- 
der ol Morgan The murderers of Morgan could not be 
brought to trial ot aco unit of iheoltteers bevng Masons. The 
Dilkeol Orleans Wat Grai I M i-iei of A Masonic I, lire during 

the French Revolution, and beordered that murder be the ord- 
er of the day, causing- lire nnd pf 'ty to be taken I hroiigh 

his lodge. T. w. Morse, 10 tart her arguing the negative, stated 
that the Masons stood pre-eminent l.v as advancers of Civiliza- 
tion. The societies are composed bl men of average anil I ty and 

lutein M-tico, and Hie fact ih.iltlley belou r 10 a good Iodic is a 

,, oc d recommendation to office. All kindred organisations of 
the Misous do much beoetlt In tak in* care of the sic ft and the 
orphans The G. A. R. DM fori i objects the taking care ol 
its members', and they have unswerving B lellly In the Govern- 
ment The work of the Insurance companies, which are in 
almost ev, rv seeiet organization, is very beneficial. Mr. Cole 
dosed the argument on the afflnniuivd by statlntj thai the mo- 
lives otthe secret soeieiies were purely Belfhn, aiding only 

their own members. In on- ease where they bad 88, » todls- 

tribute as charity, II took tiOOO to distribute •>.■. Inferior 

lw .n are placed in office, who interfere with i ho administration 
of lustlce Mr. Royer, in closing the argument on tho nega- 
tive stated that members in Jolnlnar take an oath; to support, 
their God and their country, and to promote their general wel- 
fare To be successful in any line, there bas to be some secre- 
cy All tho political parties started from secret organi/.a'ions. 
The nation is a secret society airainst every other nation, and 
taking societies as a whole, there is no pie ge to support a 
member to office. The society decided that the negative had 
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answered the arguments of tne affirmative. F. S. Little read 
an Interesting rssay on the "Early History of Paper Money," 
In which he traoed It frjin the tiun it was first Usuol, in 1693, 
to the present time. 8. Farinan had an Interesting essay on 
"Libby Prison." Declamation, A. F. Nlemoller. J. Frost ap 
peared with a good number of the Reporter, the motto being 
particularly suggestive to Third-years. Must.', H. W. Mattoon, 
committee. F. It. Jolly had a discussion on Volle/o Yells;" 
and D. T. Davies, on the "Evils of Hunting." Th, Society ad- 
journed at 10:*). I,; \i_ g, q, 

January 1 'th. 
The appointed time found the hall well filled with loniattB md 
visitors. Among the latter we \yoro pleased to notice member* 
of the Webster, Hamilton, and Alpha Beta Sooieties. Presidem 
Wells called the meeting to order. Singing, prayer, and roll 
call. The programme was opened by a trio "Nearer My God 
to Thee," by Mist cs Newell, Dewey, and Lyman, with Luura 
Day at the organ. Miss Mass, In her select reading, told the 
experiences of a bashful man. Anna Shipraan read an essay 
entitled "Fourth of July Colebratipn," after which lone Dewey 
entertained the Society with an ocarino solo, accompunied by 
the guitar by AltaLoo. Tnis music was much enjoyed and was 
heartily enchored. The Oracle, our Society paper, was edited 
and read by Hortha Spohr. A song, "The Farmer Girl," was 
surg by a quartet. Misses Selby, Cress, Pape, and Walters, 
Next in order was the debate, but for several reasons this was 
omitted from the programme. After an organ solo by Loreua 
Helder, Hurriet Dodson gave the news of the past week. This 
closed the programme. The remainder of the time was spent 
In Society business. Under propositions for membership the 
name of Ollie Wilson was proposed. After roll-call with quota- 
tions, the Society adjourned. E. E. C. 



FARM NOTES. 

I have been intimately acquainted with eight 
farmers who quit their farms and engaged in oth- 
er business with the expectation of obtaining easier 
and more profitable work; but all of them did so 
to the detriment of their pecuniary interests, and 
three of them, at least, to the injury of their health 
and the shortening of their lives. — Ohio Farmer. 

By means of exposure, the average life of an 
implement may be shortened one-half ; besides an 
implement left so exposed can never be worked as 
easily as one that has not been exposed. Rust and 
and decay are active agents, and in a little time 
entire destruction is the result. This is a waste, 
not only in the abridged usefulness of the imple- 
ment itself, but a waste of extra animal force re- 
quired in its operation. 

The time approaches when the summer's hired 
hand must be found. It would be the part of wis- 
dom to look about a little now and get such a man 
as you want even if you have to hire him at once 
to keep him from getting away. The alternative 
is to watt until work drives you and then take the 
first dirty, ragged, smoking, chewing, swearing 
scoundrel that offers. And that is another of the 
things that don't pay. — Kansas Capital. 

It is said a young man's education is finished 
when he leaves school. There never was a great- 
er fallacy. In the highest sense, education begins 
only when a man leaves school, college, or uni- 
versity. In these institutions, he learns only the 
use of tools. Whether he is to be educated or not 
is to be determined, not by knowing how to use 
the tools, but whether by the use of these tools he 
makes or mars his future development and his life 
work. 

LABOR AND EARNINGS. 

Every enc iiirageinent is given to habits of daily manual labor dm 
Ing the Coll.-ge course. Only one hour of daily practice in the indus 
trial departments is required; but students are encouraged to makt 
use ol other opportunities for adding to their abilities and means. 

All labor at the College is under the direction of the Superintend- 
ents ot the departments, and offers opportunity tor increasing skill 
and efficiency. In regular weekly statements, the students are re 
quired to observe business forms and principles, showing from their 
daily account when and where the work was performed. 

The shops and ofhees are opened afternoons and Saturdays for the 
accommodation ol skilled students in work lor their own advantage. 
Everywhere the student who works wins respect; and it isamatleroi 
pride to earn one's way as lar as possible. 

The labor ol the students in the industrial departments is principal 
ly a part of their education, and is not paid tor unless the Student is 
employed— outside ol required hours ol labor — upon work for the pro 
fit ol the College. Students are so employed upon the larm, in t tie 
gardens or the shops, and about tin buildings. The labor is paid tot 
at rates varying with services rendered, from eight to ten reins an 
hour. The Superintendents strive to adjust their work to the neces 
sities of students, and give them the preference in all tasks suitable 
lor their employment. So tar as practicable, the work ot the shops 
ind offices is turned to account lor theif benefit; and the increasing 
extent ol the grounds anil sample gardens brings more ot such labor, 
'the monthly pay-roll lor the past year ranges from .$-'50 to $400, 

Many students obtain work in the city or upon neighboring farms, 
aii-l so pay part ol their expenses. In these ways a few students are 
able to earn their way through College. The amount so earned will 
vary accuttliug lu the iai-t and seal of the student. The ma)ority must 
expect to provide by earnings outside of term time, or from olhei 
sources, foi the larger part ot llieir expenses. The long summer va 
cation of three months offers opportunity for larm or other remuner- 
ative labor ; ami no one need despair id gaining an education it hi 
l.ns the ability to use Ins chances well. 
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Topeka will erect a new high school building. 
A committee has been sent to Denver to inspect a 
building at that place. 

Mary L. Hopper, County Superintendent of 
Finney county, has been adjudged insane and 
and sent to the asylum. Close application to 
work caused it. 

W. S. Franklin, a Doniphan county young man 
w ho has spent a year cr so in German Universi- 
ties, has secured a $2,000 position at the Iowa 
State University. 

It is said 'hat the speaking at the recent college 
oratorical coi.test at Topeka was not equal to that 
of the "Kansas day" oratorical tournament at the 
same place. — Kansas Cily Star. 

The treasurer ot Bethany College has been seen 
carrying money to the bank by the bucket fvll. 
We were not informed as to the size of the bucket, 
but are aware that money on subscription has been 
coming in fast enough to confirm the truth of the 
Statement. — Lindsborg News. 

One of the finest specimens with which the State 
University has been presented lately was received 
last week in the shape of a genuine octopus, com- 
monly called devilfish. It was sent from Vancou- 
ver, British Columbia, by F. R. Graham, a for- 
mer resident of Lawrence. This specimen meas- 
ures six feet across the arms. It was caught off 
the coast of Vancouver. 

It is about time some sense of propriety was in- 
jected into the college boys at an oratorical con- 
test. A howling, yelling, screeching mob of 
young men with tin horns is not an intellectual 
spectacle. It is a callow, witless performance 
without one redeeming trait. Better manners and 

less noise would help the oratorical contests. 

Topeka Daily Capital. 

AN ECHO FROM THE ORATORICAL CONTEST. 

Educational circles at Emporia are very much 
excited by the discovery that the markings of one 
of the judges in the State oratorical contest, which 
took place in Topeka last Friday, had been changed, 
which change resulted in giving the State Normal 
fourth place instead of third, to which it was en- 
titled, and putting Emporia college in third instead 
of fourth. An indignation meeting was called 
and the college boys charged with changing the 
figures. This some of them admitted. However, 
the Normalities have sent a com nitiee to Ottawa 
to see W. II. Wilson, the ex-president of the State 
Oratorical associaton, and to thoroughly investi- 
gate the matter. Feeling runs very high and is 
not confined alone to the students. Below is giv- 
en the table as it was furnished to the press: 
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But aside from the tampering with the work of 
the judges, as charged, there is (till much good 
ground to come to different conclusions as to the 
rank of the contestants. It seems to us that 
the system of percentage is incorrect, since one 
judge's marking may offset that of several others, 
and the percent of peifection is not sought, but 
only th'.* relative rank. For correct decision of or- 
der given by the six judges see the following table : 
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As an exchange says: "The farmer's life is no 
better than any other person's life, unless the 
farmer appreciates his opportunities for leisure, 
independence, comfort and enjoyment of the pro- 
duce of his farm. Appreciating these advantages, 
his life towers above that of every other occupa- 
tion." 



MdNHdTT/lN /IbVERTLSEHENTS. 



BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 



SWINGLE & VARNEY'S Book-Store for School Supplies of 
nil lr 1 11 .1 .■ 



all kinds. 



FOX'S BOOK STORE.-College Text-Books, School Stationery. 
Pencils, Scratch-books, Ink, etc. Manhattan. Kansas. 



RE. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text- books and 
. School Supplies of all kinds, gold pens, etc. '75. 



DRY GOODS. 



EA. WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store in 
• Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest style, the most 
popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, invite stu- 
dents and all other College people 10 call and examine their large 
stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men's wear Latest 
styles in every department. 



GROCERIES. 



FR. HOPSON & CO., Dealers in Staple and Fancy Groceries. 
.Country Produce, etc. Fruits in their season a specialty. 228 
Poyntz Ave. 



WATCHES, JEWELRY. 



T Q- A. SHELDON, "the Jeweler." Established in 1867. Watches. 
J . Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Eanies Block. 

R E " I T?, F J* V .9 K kee I ,s a Wg Stock of Watches, Clocks, jewelry. 
• and Gold Specacles, also Musical Instruments. '75. 

EK. SHAW, Jeweler and Optician. Watches, Jewelrv, Silver- 
. ware, Spectacles, Clocks, Fountain Pens, Gold Pens, "etc. Re- 
pairing of Watches, Clocks, Spectacles, and Jewelry done promptly 
and skillfully. A written guarantee given with all warranted watch 
work. 308 Poyntz Ave. 



DRUGS. 



W c - JOHNSTON, Druggist. A large line of Toilet Articles and 
. Fancy Goods. The patronage ol students is solicited. 



HARDWARE. 



A 



J.WHITFORD sells Stoves and Hardware at very low prices 
-1. and carries a large stock from which selections may be made' 
tudent patronage respectfully invited. 



DENTIST. 



DR. G. A. CRISE, Dentist, 321 Poyutz Ave. The preservation 
of the natural teeth a Specialty. 



PHOTOGRAPHS. 



D 




BOOTS AND SHOES. 



Rm".' » : Vr',a. SHOE STORE-It is a subject of common remark 
that Kehfeld s prices on first-class Boots and Shoes are astonish- 
ingly low. And ihey are, too, for proof of which you have only to 
call. Special bargains at nearly all times. 



REBATE TICKETS given on all cash sales. For tickets amount- 
ing to $c 00 you will be presented with one of thrpi. hn„k<, »c.,«- 




LIVERY. 



piCKETT'S NEW LIVERY STABLE.-Everything new and 
X strictly first-class. Special attention will be given to student 
Uade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 
cial Hotel. 



MEAT MARKET. 



SCHULTZ BROS, offer Fresh and Salt Meats in great variety. 
Students are invited to call at their market on Poyntz Avenue 
one door east of Fox's bookstore, or give orders to delivery wagon.' 



"SHAVING PARLOR. 



6 BATHS, $1. 00 cash. 12 shaves, $1.00, cash. Hair cutting a spec- 
ialty. All work first-class at Pete Hostrup's Barber Shun. South 
Second St -eet. 



G EN EK A L MERCHANDISE 



TIIKSI'OI CASH STORE Is Headquarters for Dry Goods No- 
lions, Roots and Shoes, Hats and Caps, Clothing, and Ladies' 
Wraps. Lowest prices in the city, 

O HUNTRESS, Dry Goods, Groceries, Queensware. Free de- 
a livery. Prices always as low as good business methods will 
warrant. The trade nf Professors, Students, and all connected with 
the College especially solicited, 

EB. PUKCELL, Corner of Poynts Avenue and Second Street, has 
• the largest stock in Manhattan, ot even tiling wanted ]-v stu- 
dents, consisting in partof Hocse-keepingGocdt.SchaoJ Monks Sta- 
tionery, Hoots and Shoes. Clothing, Hats and Caps, Dry Gnods, Gro- 
ceries, etc.. etc, Goods delivered in all parts of the cit'v and at the 
College, free of charge. 
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JAMES W. RAIN, 

Instructor in English. 

ALBERT S. HITCHCOCK, M. Sc, 
Professor of Botany. 

ASSISTANTS AND FOREMEN. 
C. M. Breese, M. Sc, Assistant in Chemistry. 
Jennie C. Tunnbll, B. Sc, Assistant Librarian. 
Julia R. Pearce, B. Sc, Stenographer In Executive Offices. 
E. Ada Little, B. Sc, Assistant in Sewing. 
Wm. Baxter, Foreman of Greenhouse. 
W. L. House, Foreman of Carpenter Shop. 

E. Harrold, Foreman of Ironshop. 
C. A. Gundaker, Engineer. 

A. C. McCreary, Janitor. 

ASSISTANTS IN EXPERIMENT STATION. 
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Wm. Shelton, Foreman of Farm. 
F. C. Burtis, B. Sc., Agriculture. 
M. A. CARLEToN, B. Sc, Botany. 



COLLEGE BUSINESS. 

Loans upon school -district bonds are to be obtained from the Loan 
Commissoner 

Bills against tin College should he presented monthly, and, when 
audi ed, are paid >'t the office of the Treasurer In Manhattan, . 

All pavmentf "t principal and interest on account of bonds or land 
contracts must be made to the State Treasurer, at Topeka. Applica- 
tion! fot extension ol time on land contracts should be sent to the 
Secretary ol the Board i f Regents, at Manhattan. 

The Ini" STRIAI 1ST may be addressed through Pres. Geo. T Fair 
child, Managing Editor. Subscriptions are received by Bupt. J. S. C. 
Thompson. 

Donations for the Library or Museums should be sent to theLihra- 
rinn, or to prof. Mayo, Chairman ol Committee on Museums. 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning the different depart- 
ments ol Study or work, may be addressed to the several Professois 
and Superintendents. 

Gcncal information concerning the College and its work,— studies, 
examinations, grades, boarding-places, en- ,— may be obtained at the 
office of the President, 01 by addressing the Secretary. 

Applications tor Farmers' Institutec ihoulrl be addressed, as early 
n the season as possible, •'■ 'he President. 

The Experiment Station should be addressed through the Secretar; . 



THE NEW TACTICS. 

BY EDWIN II. BOLTON, 

ICaptain JSlrd Infantry U. S. A.| 

ANEW Tactics has been adopted and published 
for the use of the regular army and militia 
forces of the United States. It is titled "Infantry 
Drill Regulations, U. S. Army." The order pro- 
mulgating its adoption is as follows: — 

War Department, ) 
Washington, October 3rd, 1S91. | 
A board of officers consisting of Lieut. Col John C.Bates, 20th 
Infantry; Lieut. Col. George B, Sanford, 9th Cavalry; Major Henry 
C. Ilasbranck, 4th Artillery; Major John C. Gilmore, Ass't. Adj't. 
General; Captain Joseph T. Haskell, 2 jrd Infantry; Captain Ed- 
ward S. Godfrey, 7th Cavalry; and Captain James M. Lancaster, 3rd 
Artillery, with 1st Lieut. George Andrews 25th Infantry, as record- 
er at first, and later, 1st Lieut. John T. French, 4th Artillery, hav- 
ing prepared a system of Drill Regulations for Infantry which has 
been approved by the President, it is herewith published for the in- 
formation and government of the Army, and for the observance of 
the Militia of the United States. With a view to insure uniformity 
throughout the Army, all infantry exercises and maneuvers not em- 
braced in this system are prohibited, and those therein prescribed 
will be strictly observed. Re dfield Proctor, 

Secretary of War. 

The Cadets of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College have been Grilling in this system since the 
first of the year, and seem 10 take kindly to it. 

The most important queries concerning this new 
adoption which might naturally suggest themse'ves 
to the inquisitive mind of the uninitiated are the 
three following: — 

1. Why was the title "Drill Regulations" adopt- 
ed in lieu of that familiar old word "Tactics," 
which has been used, for lo ! these many years, to 
convey to our minds the conception of a simple 
little book which explains military evolutions? 

2. What were the exigencies which demanded 
a change in the system? 

3. In what do the changes consist? 

These queries may be partially answered as 
follows : — 

1. The title "Tactics," such a> used in "Upton's 
Tactics," "Hardee's Tactics," "Scott's Tactics," 
etc., is a misnomer. The word "tactics" in military 
parlance of the present day, implies an ingenious 
disposition of different bodies of troops on the 
battlefield as a mass, rather than a set of rules and 
regulations which specify the positions and duties 
of the particular individuals constituting each body. 
Tactics relates to skill in selecting and deciding as to 
the best place and time for the cavalry, the artil- 
lery, and the infantry to take position or to change 
positions already taken on the battle-field, rather 
than the set of rule.' which gov«»»n each individual in 
going into position. Tactics is that decision of a 
General who perceives in a twinkling, and directs 
what is best for. the different bodies of his army to 
do during the course of the battle. Drill regula- 
tions only prescribe rules for the commander of 
each body to handle his men in the simplest, best 
way to avoid confusion while doing it. Tactics 
is the conception of movements pn the battle-field, 
in unison with a preconceived design to defeat 
the plans of the enemy. Drill regulations pre- 
scribe how to maneuver the men in the easiest, 
most expeditious manner during the execution. 
A general may concentrate a large force on one 
flank, and make a big demonstration which succeeds 
in drawing an undue proportion of the hostile 
force to the same Hark to oppose him; in the 
meantime, another force turns the other flank and 
attacks in flank and rear, thus defeating the army. 
The conception and execution of the plan would 
then be called "Tactics ;" the special evolutions 
performed bv the various bodies of troops in exe- 
cuting the plans were exercises previously learned 
from the regulations for drill. 

z. The improvement since our late war in the 
construction, range, and accuracy of fire of all 
breech-loading cannons and magazine rifles, as 
well as new inventions in powder and other ma- 
terial and implements for war, have made it im- 



possible for us to begin an action at the long 
ranges, advance in line of battle, take up positions 
for the assault, and reinforce the line, according 
to Upton's tactics, without sustaining damaging 
losses very greatly disproportionate to those of 
the enemy, and becoming separated into small 
groups too widely scattered to be controlled by 
the company or platoon commanders; for which 
latter contingency Upton's tactics do not fully 
provide, owing to the fact that the causes which 
now force the conditions did not then exist. 

The new improvements above mentioned, as 
experienced in the Franco-Prussian, the Turco- 
Russian, and other recent wars of minor propor- 
tions, render it suicidal for troups to attempt 
to advance, under fire, sufficiently near to 
begin an assault in the close order of former days. 
Bodies of troops, above a certain strength, can no 
longer move in the face of the present arms in 
other than the dispersed order, because a leaden 
shower of hostile bullets will inevitably reduce 
their ranks to the status of a depleted skirmish 
line; after which decimation any further continu- 
ance of the shower results practically in a waste 
of ammunition, and marksmen then ply their 
skill on each particular individual of the advancing 
skeleton. Being harder to hit, the skirmisher 
ca:i yet possibly continue the advance by lying 
prone on the ground to fire ; selecting depressions 
in the ground, or other inequalities of the surface, 
which might afford partial cover, short distances 
ahead, such as mounds, ledges of earth, rocks, 
fences, hedges, stumps, trees, etc., and running 
quickly forward to attain them, anil assumes his 
position immediately, by lying, kneelnfg, or 
standing, as the security affords, and continues 
his carefully aimed fire. 

This wanton slaughter of men while advancing 
to the attack in bodies according to the old form- 
ation, and yet possible success while advancing in 
the extended order, necessitated a change and 
suggested the following method of attack: There 
are two or three lines ; the first to be divided 
into a skirmish line in extended order, called the 
tiring line, followed immediately by supports at a 
convenient distance, who are themselves disposed 
in fractions more or less grouped, or dispersed ac- 
cording to circumstances, and these backed up by 
a reserve kept as long as possible in small columns 
or in line, but liable to be opened out also, if the 
enemy"s fi.e is telt. The firing line is to keep 
up a steady fire on the enemy from the moment 
fire becomes efficient, and advance steadily by 
running forward short distances at a time to places 
from which firing can be done under partial cover ; 
the support and reserve closely follow, and gradu- 
ally increase the firing line until it attains a posi- 
tion near enough to the enemy to make an assault ; 
they then throw themselves on the ground and open 
such a heavy fire as to enable the second line to 
approach them. When the second line passes 
through them for the purpose of assault, the first 
ceases its fire and joins in the assault on the en- 
emy's position. The third line follcws and con- 
firms the success. The skirmishers on the firing 
line, with the supports and reserves, having neces- 
sarily to be dispersed in the extended order, either 
as skirmishers or in small groups, become too 
widely scattered for their captain or his lieuten- 
ants to supervise and direct their individual move- 
ments. Hence the necessity of devising a system 
of regulations which divides the company into 
smaller sections than platoons; makes one man 
responsible for bhe proper performance of the in- 
dividuals of each section ; and prescribes general 
rules governing each, so that the whole, though 
working separately, yet act in harmony as one 
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body under fire. Upton's Tactics did not do this. 
The Drill Regulations do. 

3. The changes consist essentially in prescribing 
"close-oider" movements, which require all form- 
ations to be in double rank, and condense each 
body into as compact a mass as possible, con- 
sistent with mobility, so as not to spread all over 
creation, get into each other's way, and delay the 
march of other bodies while approaching their 
positions on the field of battle. This differs from 
Upton principally in simplicity, and in extending 
the use of platoons in "extended-order" move- 
ments, which divide the platoon into sections, 
and subdivide the sections into squad*, placing 
them under the leadership and control of ser- 
geants and corporals, respectively; and prescribes 
rules for placing them into position in dispersed 
order on the line of battle. 

In regulations for "Fire Discipline," which 
prescribe certain rules to be observed as to when 
to fire, how to fire, distances, care of ammunition, 
etc., the Drill Regulations provide for a battalion 
organization consisting of four companies; a bat- 
talion staff, to be commanded by a major; and a 
regiment, consisting of three oattaiions, a lieuten- 
ant colonel, and a regimental staff, commanded 
by a colonel. The drill of a regiment corre- 
sponds to that of a brigade in Upton. 

Drill Regulations for the artillery and cavalry 
branches of the service were prepared by the same 
Board ; but their adoption has not as yet been 
promulgated. 

A PLEA FOR MORE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS 

11Y <;. I,, clothier, 'US. 

THE wealth of a nation is produced by its 
laborers. If its people be economical, skill- 
ful, industrious, and intelligent, the accumulation 
of wealth depends only upon time and the natur- 
al resources of the country. A nation's greatness 
depends directly upon its wealth and the intelli- 
gence of its inhabitants. 

The people are demanding that men be educat- 
ed ( ac t — to do something as well as to be orna- 
mental. The man who wields a tool with skill 
is soon to be honored as highly as the one who 
wields his tongue for the purpose of influencing 
men's actions. The American people are fast 
learning to recognize the value of an industrial 
education. 

But how are die masses to get this education? 
AH the industrial colleges of our laud, if filled to 
their utmost capacity, would scarcely hold fifty 
thousand students; yet there are five millions of 
young men and young women in our country to- 
day needing such an education. This makes it 
only possible for one in a hundred who nvcA such 
an education to enter college each year. Thus 
we see that industrial schools are needed even 
worse than houses or lands or wealth; for when 
our working people are made perfectly efficient 
by means of technical training, there will be no 
lack of the products of labor. 

It seems to me that every university or college 
in the land not devoted to one special line of 
work should provide an industrial course of train- 
ing as a part of its curriculum. Natural science 
can best lie illustrated by the practical application 
of scientific facts to the arts. Political economy 
can best be illustrated and enforced by helping 
the student to become a producer of wealth, — 
that is. a laborer. Shops, farms, and gardens are 
the great educators of the masses, and the sooner 
these things are recognized as the necessary envi- 
ronments of a true student the sooner will our in- 
stitutions of learning fall into line with existing 
conditions and give their students an education 
that will make them most useful citizens. No 
man is any less a gentleman for knowing how to 
swing a hammer or shove a jack-plane or hold a 
plow. No woman is any less a lady for knowing 



how to prepare a palatable meal, or how to make 
her own clothing; even the doing of these things 
does not detract from her true worth. 

1 believe that one of the greatest problems in 
our social and political life in the future will 
be how to educate our young people so as to 
make them more efficient in their intended voca- 
tions rather than to detract from their efficiency. 
Tim problem can best be solved by industrial 
training schools, if these be sufficiently numer- 
ous to accommodate our rapidly- increasing popu- 
lation. May the day speedily come when agricul- 
tural and mechanical colleges shall be found in 
every county of our land. 



COMPLAINT. 

BY KATE OLDHAM, '!);. 

PEOPLE of good sense and good nature are, 
every day, guilty of certain follies and lmperti- 
nances which they consider only as things of course 
and of such little consequence that they need no 
apology. 

Those who frequent public assemblies, join in 
a party at caids, or assist in a game of checkers 
or tennis will give evidence as to the truth of this 
complaint. 

How common it is for some people, at the con- 
clusion of every unsuccessful game, to burst forth 
into fretful complaints of their own ill-fortune and 
the constant success of their antagonists! They 
seem to have excellent memories when consider- 
ing the games they have lost, but entirely forget 
the games they have won. 

Hut do we meet this "growler" at games only? 
No. I am obliged to say that we meet him every- 
where — at home, in our walks, at all kinds of 
social gatherings, at school, and at church; where- 
ever we turn this "growler" seems to be present. 

He growls either because the weather dees not 
suit him or because something else equally as un- 
controllable does not quite please him. 

Now this applies to us as students. If our 
studies do not suit us, vve should study them just 
as hard as we would if vve liked them; and finally 
when we have mastered them we shall like them 
and be glad that we did not give over to oar 
complaining natures. It is just so ail through life; 
if we want to complain we are always sure to find 
something to complain of, but it is just as easy to 
find things to be pleasant about and thankful for. 
Why not choose the latter, since by so doing we 
make ourselves and all those around us happier? 

COUNTRY READING CLUBS. 

BY; ALICE V.HI,, '(•'. 

WE who have lived in the country know all 
about usual country lyceutti. As a rule, it 
is supposed to he, in some undefined manner, for 
the purpose of developing the mental strength of its 
members. Sometimes it does this, but in most 
places it serves more prominently as a good place 
for the older ones 40 compare notes on the current 
prices of farm products, and for the younger ones 
to have a general good time. Usually those are 
in the minority who can be said to come with any 
definite intention of improving themselves. 

Except that the homes are so scattered, there 
seems but little reason why each country neigh- 
borhood should not have a reading circle, with 
its work carefully outlined and its members 
pledged to a conscientious performance of duty. 
We could spare one night in the week as easily 
for that as for the lyccuni. and reasonably expect 
better results from the well-planned work. 

One thing the club would do, does, we may 
say, is to cultivate a taste for the best reading. 
If there were no other reason than this, we ought 
to be glad to give some time to a tiial of the plan. 
If the story corner of the country paper has been 
our stock of literature, we will be glad to have 
some of the good thoughts of a great writer as a 
change. 



Whether on the farm or in the country store, we 
need nothing so much as something new and 
good to think about. If something good is not 
provided, we are likely to accept new thoughts 
which are of doubtful character. If nothing bet- 
ter offers, we are apt to use our imaginations to 
such a degree, in thinking of other people's af- 
fairs, that we become gossips. With something 
new given us each week from some great man's 
mind, we would have plenty to occupy our minds, 
and would be led to forget our troubles and wor- 
ries as well. 

By no means the least good a reading club 
will do us is that it will make us acquainted with 
each other. Meeting each other every week, and 
exchanging our opinions in the discussions, 
would necessarily make us have a more genuine 
interest in them ; as we would come to know them 
better, and be able to help them more when they 
need it. 

A reading circle would require more or less 
work and study: what that is good does not? 
But count up the good results and have one. 



ART AND COMFORT IN THE KITCHEN. 

BY LOTTIE J. SHORT, '91. 

KITCHEN art? There is such a 'thing! The 
Kansas girl who may have to use one end 
of her kitchen for work, the other for rest, 
can cultivate in this small place a taste for ar- 
ranging things artistically as well as comfortably. 
The "rest" end of her kitchen may contain a bit 
of carpet, a rocking chair, the sewing machine, 
a bird, and a few plants. These would not look 
well, even in a Kansas kitchen, if they were not 
arranged artistically, and when so arranged, will 
give the room a home look. The walls should be 
whitewashed, never papered, and they should be 
kept white ; the floor should be painted and always 
clean, with home-made rugs placed wnere one 
is to stand, at moulding board or sink. The stove 
should be placed in the most convenient part of the 
room, and be always blacked. The windows must 
be bright and clean. A half curtain of some light- 
material is useful. The pantry shelves should be 
artistically arranged ; for if tinware and dishes were 
piled up together, what a sight 'twould be! Each 
tin and dish should shine, as it is a great commit 
to use them when so. The wall lamp should 
be speckless and ready for use at all times, 
the sink perfectly sweet, and the dish and hand 
towels changed daily. A work table placed near 
the stove, its top covered with marble oil-cloth, 
and furnished complete with the necessary uten- 
sils used in cooking, is certainly one of the great- 
est kitchen comforts. 

This girl may have to use her kitchen as dining 
room also, and then comes a real test; for isn't 
a beautifully arranged table for brenkfeast, lunch- 
eon, or dinner a work of art? Though this class 
of work is such as perishes in the using, there is 
a great deal of it that must be done to keep 
these bodies of ours m good working order; and 
as a great many spend a good share of their time 
in the kitchen, it is well if it can be a pleasant 
place. Tile good tilings that come from this 
pleasant kitchen are perfection. There's a pecu- 
liar flavor in the bread, pies, vegetables, meats, 
and savory stews, that cannot be found elsewhere; 
and the one who partakes may say, "Fate cannot 
harm me; I have dined today." 



The agricultural editor of the Topeka Capital 
has a serious attack of the modem fable fever, but 
will surely be pardoned by his readers for this one, 
taken from the current issue: — 

"A cer'ain Farmer, Imagining that he Would 
make Money out of it. Married him a wife. Then 
he Caused her to do the Cooking and washing for 
a Half dozen Hired Hands, lie also R< lerred to 
her the Small Jobs like cutting Wood, Milking the 
cows, Herding the Hogs, and lending the Poultry. 
This Farmer Made Money. But one of his Hoys 
went to Texas, and one went to the Penitentiary, 
and his Girl ran away with a man who Peddled 
Groceries. His Useful Wife has a front Room in 
the Insane Asylum, and there is a Place Prepared 
for the Farmer to Which he will Shortly go. 
This story Plainly teaches that a Farmer 
should be careful when he gets married." 
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CALENDAR. 

1891-92. 
Fall Term— September 10th to December iStb 
Winter Term— J anuary eth to March 251I1. 
Spring Term— March 28th to June 8th. 

June 8th, Commencement. 
1 892 93. 
Fall Term— September 8th to December 16th. 



TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

Th College Loan Commissioner has funds to invest in school dis- 
trict bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
less without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
ers and the State Agricultural College. Address T. P. Moore, Loan 
Commissioner, Holton Kan. 



LOCAL MATTERS. 



Mrs. Popenoe is visiting Topeka relatives. 

Mr. Nevel, of Anderson County, was an inter- 
ested visitor on Wednesday. 

Prof. Hood bears the expense of a new street 
crossing in front of his house. 

Mrs. Maggie Campbell- Waldraven, of Parallel, 
visited College friends yesterday. 

Owing to the bad weather, the 0>kaloosa Insti- 
tute was postponed until next week. 

Foreman Baxter writes on "Pansies from Seed" 
in the current issue of the Kansas Capital. 

The Anthony Republican devotes over four col- 
umns to a report of the Bluff City Institute. 

Grass is starting and some trees are budding, 
and all the indications point to an early spring. 

Mr. McCrea, of Donovan, Jefferson County, 
spent a few days this week with his son, in Third- 
year classes. 

Ptof. Hitchcock took advantage of the People's 
Party Convention at .St. Louis to visit his family 
Saturday ami Sunday. 

The First-years and ''Preps" engaged in a hot- 
ly contested game of foot-ball on Monday, the 
latter winning by a iCOie of six to five. 

Mrs. Jolly and daughter Alma, of Manhattan, 
attended the lectin e yesterday afternoon, and la- 
ter spent some time visiting the buildings. 

Institutes will be held next week at El Dorado 
and Constant. The members of the Faculty as- 
signed are Professors Failyer, Walters, Graham, 
and ( icoigeson. 

The State Normal School h is given a strong 
lift to the Educational Exhibit of Kansas by con- 
tributing already one hundred dollars to the fund 
of the Board of Directors. 

The College is represented ill the 0*»borne 
Farmers' Institute this week by Professors Olin, 
Kedzie, and Mason. Dr. Mayo attends like meet- 
ings of farmers at Dodge and Garden City. 

The Horticultural Department this week pur- 
chased a fine team of black horses from Mr. James 
Barry, of Manhattan, paying therefor $350. The 
horses are four years old, evenly matched, and 
weigh about 1,200 pounds each. 

The Scientific Club met in regular session last 
evening. The programme was made up largely 
of subjects dealing with photography in its various 
brandies. Papers were presented by Professors 
Hood, Willard. Bieese, and Marlatt.' 

Our collection of minerals is enriched this 
week by valuable specimens of zinc blend (black 
jack), galenite, marcasite, barite, and stalactitic 
melanin ite (native copperas), all sent by VV. 
P. Ilolman. lormerly of Manhattan, now located 
at Webb City, Mo. ' 

The Farmers' Institute at McPherson, last week, 
attended by President Fairchild. was not as suc- 
cessful as was hoped, the weather having inter- 
fered with attendance. From twenty-five to scv- 
enty-five persons were present at the various ses- 
sions, and a re-organiz itioti for next year \v;is 
effected. 

The lecture yesterday afternoon was by Prof. 
Failyer, on a geological topic. He gave a brief 
description ol the best known ornamental stones, 
and indicated the many uses to which they may 
be and aie put. Specimens from the museum 
illustrated the lecture, and on its conclusion were 
objects of interest to a large number of students. 

Governor Humphrey has appointed two new 
Regents — Hon. R. P. Kclley, of Eureka, Green- 
wood County, and Hon. F. M. Chaffee, of Wy- 
coff, Lyon County, to succeed Regents Hessin 



and Caraway. Regent Hessin's term expires 
April 1st, and he has not sought re-election. Re- 
gent Caraway's resignation is made necessary 
by reason of his being postmaster at Great Ber.d. 

GRADUATES AND STUDENTS 



E. E. Eaton, student in 18S6-7, is running the 
farm at home near McPherson. 

M. Wheeler, student last year, visited with 
classmates several days this week. 

Mrs. Minnie Turner- McKeever, student of 
1886-7, lives at 403 Polk St., Topeka. 

W. B. McCord, First'year, drops out to work 
In a railroad machine shop in Nebr aska. 

II. A. Darnell, Fourth-year, visited friends 
near Wabaunsee last Saturday and Sunday. 

J. T. Rumble, student in 1889-90, is living at 
Topeka, and working in the Santa Fe offices. 

E. M. Fairchild, '90, has returned to Andover, 
Mass., to complete his second year in the Semin- 
ary. 

J, W. VanDeventer, '86, contributes to this 
week's Kansas Farmer ■an interesting article on 
"Be a Man." 

H. W. Avery, '91, is still in Montague, Cal., 
whither he went with a load of horses from the 
Wakefield farm in November last. 

D. W. Working, Jr., '88, signs his communica- 
tions to the Colorado Farmer "Worthy Master, 
Colorado State Grange," of Denver. 

H. W. Mattoon, Second-vear last term, now 
soliciting for the Kansas Weekly Capital, vis- 
its Garden City and vicinity this week. 

J. B. Brown, '87, Signal Service Observei at 
Nashville, Tenn., writes in the Tennessee Jour- 
nal of Meteorology on "A Plea for Pure Science." 

C. E. Jennings, Third-year, and C. D. Adams, 
Second-year in the Winter term, started Tuesday 
for Oklahoma, with the intention of taking up a 
claim. 

An article from the pen o. Gertrude Cob urn, 
'91, Instructor in Household Economy in the 
High School at Menomonie, Wisconsin, appears 
in another column. 

P. C. Milner. '91, had a vacation from his 
work in the Santa Fe offices, Topeka, on Wash- 
ington's birthday, and took advantage of the holi- 
day to visit his Manhattan friends. 

E. R. Burtis, Fourth-year last term, writes that 
he has entered the Fi'eshman Class at Rose Poly- 
technic Institute, at Terre Haute, Ind., with the 
intention of taking the four years* course. llis 
address is 506 North Eighth .Street. 

RECENT BULLETINS. 

Bulletin No. 26, from the Department of Hor- 
ticulture, is entitled, "A Comparison of Varieties 
01 the Strawberry," being an account of the ex- 
haustive experiments conducted the past two sea- 
sons. Seventy-one varieties are described. Five 
tables are presented : No. 1 shows the length of 
the season ; No. 2, the character of the flowers, 
dates of blooming and ripening, and value in 
finalities; No. 3, relative productiveness of the 
Varieties; No. |. average size of bciiies; No. 5, 
relative susceptibility to leaf-spot. 

Bulletin No. 27, "Crossed Varieties of Corn — 
Third year," from the Botanical Department, 
gives the method of experiments in detail, with 
the following practical conclusion: — 

"That characters of so-called distinct varieties of 
corn can, by means of cross-fertilization, be made 
to blend more or less completely no longer admits 
of doubt. From which it follows that by this pro- 
cess desired forms may in general be secured at 
will, provided the characters sought exist in the 
varieties used in crossing. Moreover, the blend- 
ed form, or " cross," so far as our experiments as 
vet indicate, does not generally (if kept tree from 
contamination by foreign pollen) revert percepti- 
bly to the parental types. From which it follows 
that the characters secured by crossing can be re- 
tained. These two propositions furnish the basis 
tor rational "breeding up" of corn. If comple- 
mented by judicious selection, it is believed that 
results can be attained similar to those in the re- 
markable success 1:1 establishing the improved 
breeds of domestic animals." 



COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS 



Student Editors— B. H. Pugh, F. C. Sears, May Secrest. 

Scientific Club.-President. 8. C. Mason; Vice-President, J. T. 
Willard; Secietarv. I.ott e J. Short: Treasurer. F. A. Marlatt. 
Meets on the fourth Friday evening. ot eaoh month in Chemical 
Laboratory. 

Webster Society .— President, F. CT" Sears; Vice-Piesident. B. 
W Heed; Recording Secretary, ft. C. HHrner; Cor esponding 
Secretary, E. M. 8. Curtis; Treasurer, F. W. Ames; Critic, L. S. 
Harner; Marshal, T. W. Morse. 

Alpha lleta Society.— President, May Secrest; Vice President, 
.1 n.Thoburn; Recording Secretary. H. Thompson: Corres- 
ponding Secretary. Ivy Harner; Treasurer. Fred Hulse; Critic, 
Orace Clark: Marshal, Stella Kimball. 

Hamilton Society.— President G. W. Wiklin: Vice-President, 
J. H. Persinger; Uncording Secretary. I. ol instead; Correspond- 
ing Secretary. 0. II. Hutching*: Treasurer, W. O. Staver; Critic, 
A. D. Mice; Marshal, K. B. Abbott. 

Tonian Soeietv.— President, Ora Wells: Vine-President. Mary 
Lyman; Recording Secretary. Harriei Hudson; Corresponding 
Beoretarj, Elsie Crump; Treasurer. Bertha J Spohr; Critic. Ef 
lie Gllstrap; Marshal, Fannie Cress; Directors, Ora Wells 
Maude Knickerbocker, Plnebe Turner. 

February 20th. 
Piesident Wildin called the Society to order at the u-ual 
tlmo. Alter roll-call, Mr. Fay led in prayer. Th» minutes of 
the prc vious meeting were read and adop ed. The programme 
of the evening was then taken up. Mr. Rogers essay on "St. 
Valentine's Day'' was short but well prepared and read. Mr. 
La-chelle then rendered a declamation in a manner worthy of 
imitation by older students. Mr. Dougherty's declamation 
was also well committed and delivered. In the debate. "Would 
athletic contests between colleges bo a bi'tieflt 'to us as a col- 
lege." Messrs. Jones and Bartlette said that athletic sports 
were conducive to t'te health of those who participated, and 
the more these sports indulged In the better, within certain 
limits. '1 bese contests would kindle more enthusiasm and con-' 
strain more exercise In the gymnasium an I field. Those exer 
cisee were never extended to the degrading influences of the 
prize ring or its kind by students, and thus they were benefit- 
ted. The strongest intellects usually accompany tbe strongest 
physiques. Messrs. Plaskett and FIndlay said that the exer- 
cises for contests were only indulged in by the strongest and 

only a tew received the proper exercise. The contest diverts 
tbe attention from studies, and training for the contest will 
not allow proper time to hi put to study. The Judges, Messrs. 
Joss. Towner, and Pope, decided in favor ni the negative. Co- 
der extemporaneous speaking, the abolition of the College so- 
cial was thoroughly discussed. New business occupied some 
time, and, alter the Critic's report, the Society adjourned. 

C. K H. 



February 20th. 
The Webster Society was called to ordi r by President Sears. 
Prayer, by C. Cole. Debate, question, "Resolved, that the Ag- 
ricultural Department is of more value to the farmers ol Kan 
sas than the He rticultural Department," was argued on the 
affirmative by E. A. Clark and F. W. Ames; on the negative by 
M. L! Dickson and C. D. McCauley. The affirmative argued 
that though the Horticultural Department was ot some value 
to the fanners, it was more of a luxury, while fanning was a ne- 
cessity, and the experiments carried ou on the farm were of 
great value; that they could carry on experiments here that a 
farmer could not afford to, such as bow often corn should be 
cultivated, and at what time it should be cultivated, what dis- 
tance the oil's should be apart If you want fodder or it' you 
want coin. They claimed thai the experiments being carried 
on now with the fat cattle won d settle the quest ion long in dis- 
pute among farmers as to what feed was best for cattle, and 
what kind of shelter ih".\ should have while they arc being fat- 
tened, and tin null tbe farmers do not read the bulletins, the 
students know tbe effects and the Farmers find it out through 
them. The negative said the farmers kuew most of the things 

the experiments proved before they were tried; that the exper- 
iments were carried on in such small plots thai they were 
really Impracticable, and thai In the bulletins the writers used 
such big names the farmers didn't know what wis meant. 
They said that, as the catalogue said, the farm was to put in 
practice what was learned from the agriculture lectures, there 
was not much practical work to put In practice, except to "Do 
what you don't want to do at u time when J ou don't want to do 
It," and as all the boys w< re so prejudiced against "P. M." they 

would not give the expi ■riun n'sa very iii;li recommendation. 
They said they thought tie practical work the Horticultural 
Department gave the ho>s to do whs ol more benefit tx> tbem 
thiin the experiments carried on t>\ tbe larm. The decision of 
1 he Society was 111 tavorot ihe affirmative. K J Peek read an 
essay on ''First-years." Select reading, i*. S. Harner News, 
(J. A Dean. a. K. Barnes inula discussion on "Discussions. 
Society adjourned at 10:60. E. M. B.C. 



LABOR AND EARNINGS. 

Every one mrngcincnt is given to habits of daily manual labor dtlt 
Ing the ColU-ge course. Only one hour of daily practice In the Indus 
trial departments is required ; but students arc encouraged to make 
use ol oilu-r opportunities tor adding to Iheir abilities and means. 

All labor at the College is under the direction ol the Superintend- 
ents oi ih, departments, and offers opportunity for increasing skill 
it nd efficiency, in regular weekly statements, the students are re 
quired to observe business forms and principles, showing from their 
ilail account when and where the work was performed. 

The shops and offices are opened afternoons and Saturdays for the 
accommodation ol skilled students in work lor their own advantage, 
1 . t , rywherc the student who works wins respect ; and it is a matter of 
pi ide to earn one's way a far as poi IMe. 

The labor ol the students in the industrial departments Is principal 
U n part of tli.ii education, and is not paid tor unless the student is 
employed -out ide ol required hours ol labor— upon work for the pro 
fit oi the College. Students ore so employed upon the larm, in the 
gardi ns or Ihe • hop.-,, m:,\ about thi I uilding . The labor is paid l".' 
vith services rendered, Irom eight to ten cents an 
hour. The Superintendents strive to adjust their work to the ni 
situ-s ol students, and give them the preference in all tasks suitable 
lor their employment. Solar as pracl cable, lhe work ol the shops 
mil offices is turned to account lor their benefit; and the increasing 
extent of the grounds and sample gardens bung- more of such labor. 
The monthly pay-roll lor ihe post w u ranges from $250 to $400. 

Man} students obtain work In the city or upon neighboring firm-., 
and so pay part ol Iheir expenses. In these ways a few students are- 
able to earn iheir way through College. The amount so earned will 
vary nccoiding to the tact and teal ol the student. The majority must 

expect to provide by earnings outside of term lime, or from other 
sources, foi the larger part of their expenses. The long summer va- 
cation of three months offers opportunity for farm or other remuner- 
ative labor; and no one need despair ot gaining an education it he 
I. as the ability to use his chances well. 
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We consider Mr. Brummitt, by all odds, the 
most graceful and pleasing writer in school, and 
one of the most talented that has ever been con- 
nected with the institution. — Baker University 
Beacon. 

We have inherited great wealth in our present 
system of education, but it is our duty not only to 
preserve, but also to improve and perfect it. Of 
400,000 pupils in the schools of Kansas last year, 
but 1829 graduated, 6000 entered one of our three 
State institutions or some one of the eighteen oth- 
er colleges, and 6000 more entered the high 
school. Hence, it is safe to say that ninety per 
cent of the pupils never enter higher institutions 
of learning. Our text- books should be prepared 
especially for our schools with the best interests 
of the ninety per cent of our pupils in view. — 
Supt. E. E. Olson, of Ri ley County. 

News comes from Wichita that business is grow- 
ing belter every day, and that the Garfield Univers- 
ity building has been transferred to Mr. Edgar 
Haiding of Boston, and the settlement of all claims 
against the institution has been provided for. It 
is said that it will be fitted up for the opening of a 
school at an early day, not later than the coining 
spring, and that an aide faculty will be placed in 
charge ot the instruction. We had the pleasure of 
visiting the bnilding some two weeks ago, and con- 
vinced ourselves that there is 110 better built nor 
more conveniently arranged school-house in any- 
of the Western States than Garfield University, 
though it will take about $80,000 to entirely fin- 
ish it. The plan is architectural, and the dimen- 
sions are huge. It would be sad for the educa- 
tional interests of Wichita if the palace that has 
cost the citizens $joo,ooo should be allowed to 
tumble or burn without having served its purpose. 

Last month there was sent from tiie o dice of 
the State Superintendent a circular, stating, in sub- 
stance, that the committee appointed by the State 
Teachers' Association to have charge of the Edu- 
cational Exhibit at the Columbian Exposition had 
organized as a Board of Directors, with John M. 
Bloss, of Topeka, as President ; A. R. Taylor, 
of Emporia, as Secretary ; and Geo. T. Fairchild, 
of Manhattan, as Treasurer. The circular contained 
an outline of the plans for raising money, and 
those to whom it was sent were asked to aid the 
committee by suggestions relative to the raising of 
the money needed, which was estimated to be a 
sum not less than $10,000. Nearly 200 replies 
to the circular have been received. With hardly 
any exception, the replies to the circular have con- 
tained assurances that the school men and women 
of the State are more than willing to go to work 
to raise the money needed. The general senti- 
ment of the letters received is, that the money 
can be most readily raised by a combination of 
two plans outlined in the circular: (1) Voluntary 
contributions on a given day by the pupils and 
their teachers. (2) The rendering of a program, 
to which a small admission fee shall be attached. 
After careful consideration of the letters received, 
the committee believes it to be the sentiment of all 
concerned: Birst, That the Educational Ex- 
hibition for Kansas must be of a kind to compare 
favorably with the exhibits certain to be made by 
other States. Second, That this will require 
quite a large sum of money, which must be raised 
through the schools of the State. 7*/iird, That 
to raise the money there must be the earnest, act- 
ive co-operation of all in any way connected with 
education ; and that means, in Kansas, a great 
many people. It is intended that the exhibit shall 
represent every feature of the educational work 
of the State, and it is hoped and expected that all 
the schools, public or private, of all grades, will 
cheerfully do what they can to defray the neces- 
sary expense. The Finance Committee, at a re- 
cent meeting, selected Friday, March 25th, and 
Friday, April 221I, as '•Columbian Days" for the 
public schools of the State. They recommend 
that on one of these two days the pupils be given 
an opportunity to contribute to the Kansas Educa- 
tional Exhibit Fund, the amount collected to be 
forwarded to the county superintendent, who will 
forward the amount raised in his county to Pies. 
Geo. T. Fairchild, at Manhattan. The commit- 
tee also recommend that, where it is at all practi- 
cal, an entertainment be given by the school for 
the benefit of the fund, and a moderate admission 
fee be charged. To aid in this direction, a sug- 
gestive program has been prepared by the com- 



mittee, and materials furnished, by the use of 
which an evening's entertainment may easily be 
arranged. This program, and the selections 
from which to choose in arranging the program, 
will be furnished in quantities large enough to 
supply every school desiring to use the same. 
Either date or both dates may be used in any 
county. Two dates were chosen because the 
committee thought that most of the schools would 
be in session on at least one of the two dates. 

The Kansas World's Fair Boards have com- 
pleted the examination of the plans submitted for 
a world's fair building, and awarded the first prize 
to Seymour Davis, a Topeka architect. The Kan- 
sas house for 1893 at Chicago will be constructed 
entirely of Kansas material, cruciform, and will 
cost $20,000. The building is to contain 13,934 
square feet of floor space. There will be 4,058 
square feet in the rear for the natural history ex- 
hibit, and 3.340 square feet in the front of the 
building for headquarters accommodations, leav- 
ing 6,336 square feet for exhibits in the center of 
the building. The second floor contains 3,840 
square feet for exhibits and 3,340 square feet in 
the front of the building for further consideration. 
The building combines the idea of a club house 
and an exhibition building. The room for the 
natural history collection is covered with glass. 
Four broad stairways lead from the first floor to 
the second. A parlor for women and one for 
men on the second floor are connected by a gen- 
eral waiting room. 

Nearly every one who thinks himself inspired to 
instruct young persons how to write good English 
tells them first of all to study the style of the best 
authors and imitate it. The advice is idiotic. 
How, for instance, would the style of Shake- 
speare do as a model for a newspaper reporter of 
this time? How would the high-stepping meas- 
ures of Macaulay read if applied to the description 
of a lively trial in a police court? We are told 
that Lincoln acquired his wonderful command of 
English through a careful study of Shakespeare and 
the Bible, but neither the literary style of the one 
nor the other of these appears in his wonderful 
message. The simple truth is that Lincoln had 
first something tosay which overshadowed all con- 
siderations ol style in its importance, and the only 
style Lincoln ever aspired to was to put this in the 
plainest English. Every person has a style of writ- 
ing which is his own, as much as the shape of his 
nose is his own, and it is the one in whicn he will 
succeed the best. Let him learn good grammar 
and spelling, then practice as Lincoln did, putting 
his thoughts into the plainest English that is at the 
same time refined and dignified, and the style will 
take care of itself. — Exchange. 



TWO COFFEE MAKERS. 

One economizes by buying the best in the 
market. The other throws money away for a 
cheap article. 

One gives her careful attention to browning her 
coffee, little at a time. The other lets the child- 
ren brown several pounds while she goes gossip- 
ing. 

On e keeps it in a tight jar. The other in 
a paper bag. 

One washes the coffee-pot every day in clean 
water. The other empties it when accumulated 
grounds half fill it, and then wipes it with a 
greasy dish-rag. 

One measures the coffee with a spoon and wat- 
er with a cup — "a spoon and a cup for each per- 
son and one for the pot." The other uses her 

hand for a coffee measure and guesses at the 
water. 

One mixes the coffee with fresh egg and adds 
fresh boiling water. The other throws a little 
coffee into that left over and pours in an uncertain 
(inanity of any water at hand. 

One times the boiling, and has it done just when 
the bread is brown and the steak rare-done. The 
other lets it boil much, little, or none, as it pleases. 

One delicately lifts the sugar from a polished 
bowl and pours the cream from a crystal jug. The 
other spills some sugar in cup and saucer and slops 
some milk fro n a dull, liuty milk pitcher. 

One easily, deliberately, gracefully, conscien- 
tiously, raises and tips the coffeepot and lets the ti- 
ny amber stream fall through a bright strainer into 
the cup until it is three-fourths full. The other 
gives the handle an energetic jeik and a flourish 



that fills the cup with a muddy, very black, or very 
pale slop full of floating grounds. 

One pours out a cupful and pours it back and 
polishes the pot with a clean towel. The other 
considers that useless. 

One sits behind the coffee cups like a queen in 
a clean calico gown. The other looks like a fright 
in a spattered, cast off visiting dress. 

One passes the dainty cup wuh a grace as dainty 
and a smile that is real sunshine. The other shoves 
the cup to her neighbor with a There !-I-hope-you 
are-satisfied now air, and hastens to. her sour buck- 
wheats. 

One sends her husband to his morning work 

sure that life is worth living. The ot.er . 

Gertrude Coburn [o/], in Kansas Capital. 

MdNH/ITTdN dbVERTISEMENTS. 

BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 

SWINGLE & VAKNEY'S Book-Store for School Supplies of 
all kinds. 

OX'S BOOK STOKE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch -books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 

- _^ «^ ___ 

E. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
. School Supplies of all kinds, ^old pens, etc. '75. 
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DRY GOODS. 



E 



A. WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store in 
a Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest style, the most 



popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, invite stu- 
dents and all other College people 10 call and examine their largo 
stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men's wear. Latest 
styles in every department. 



GROCERIES. 



FR. HOPSON & CO., Dealers in Staple and Fancy Groceries, 
♦ Country Produce, etc. Fruits in their season a specialty. izS 
Poyntz Ave. 

WATCHES, JEWELRY. 



J. 



Q. A. SHELDON, "the Jeweler." Established in 1S67. Watches, 
Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Eauies Block. 



R 



E. LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Clocks, jewelry, 
1 and Gold Specacles, also Musical Instruments. '75. 



EK. SHAW, Jeweler and Optician. Watches, Jewelrv, Silvcr- 
• ware, Spectacles, Clocks, Fountain Pens, Gold Pens, 'etc. Re- 
pairing of Watches, Clocks, Spectacles, and Jewelry done promptly 
and skillfully. A written guarantee given with all warranted watch 
work. 30S Poyntz Ave. 



DRUGS. 



w 



C. JOHNSTON, Drug-gist. A large line of Toilet Articles and 
• Fancy Goods. The patronage 01 students is solicited. 



HARD WAKE. 



AJ.WHITFORD sells Stoves and Hardware at very low prices, 
. and carries a large slock from which selections may he made. 
Student patronage respectfully invited. 



DENTIST. 



D 



R. G. A. CRISE, Dentist, 331 Poyutz Ave. The preservation 
of the natural Teeth a Specialty. 



PHOTOGRAPHS. 



DEWEY, the Photographer, will henceforth make photographs for 
students at special rates, which may be learned by calling at the 
gallery on Poyntz Avenue. Examine the new "aristo" photographs, 
unequaled for beauty of finish. 



BOOTS AND SHOES. 



ANNUAL CHEAP COUNTER. -We give no chromos, punch no 
tcikets, but sell shoes from 15 cents to 50 cents a pair cheaper than 
those who do, thereby saving you that much clean cash. Look at the 
Cheap Counter everything $ 1.00 a pair. REHKELD'S SHOE 
STORE. 

REBATE TICKETS given on all cash sales. For tickets amount- 
ing to $5 00 you wiil be presented with one of three books, "Suc- 
cess," a record of the lives of noted men; "The Home Guide;" or 
"Compendium of Cookery." Reliable Boots, Shoes, and Rubbers. 
Latest styles and low prices. LESLIE II. SMITH. 



LIVERY. 



PICKETT'S NEW LIVERY STABLE.— Everything new and 
strictly first-class. Special attention will be given to student 
Uade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 
cial Hotel. 



MEAT MARKET. 



SCHULTZ BROS, offer Fresh and Salt Meats in great variety. 
Students are invited to call at their market on Poyntz Avenue, 
one door east of* Fox's bookstore, or give orders to delivery wagon. 



SHAVING PARLOR. 



6 BATHS, $1. 00 cash. 12 shaves, $1.00, cash. Hair cutting a spec- 
ialty. All work first-class at 1'ele llosirup's Barber Shop, South 
Second St-eet. 

GENERAL MERCHANDISE. 

THEBPOI CA.-II STORE la Headquarters for Dry Goods, No- 
lions, Boots and Shoes, Hals and Caps, Clothing, and Ladies' 
\\ raps. Lowest prices in the city, 

O HUNTRESS, Dry Goods, Groceries, Queensware. h'ree de- 
, livery. Prices always :!.-■. low ■>'■ good business methods will 
warrant. The trade of Professors, Students, and all connected with 
the College especially solicited. 

EB. PURCELL, Corner of Povntz Avenue and Second Street, has 
• the largest stock in Manhattan, of eventning a/«3»ed l:v stu- 
dents, consisting in par: of House-keeping Gck ds. School Books, Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats ;>nc! laps, Drv Goods, Gro- 

ceries, etc., etc, Goods deli verea in ail parts of the city and at the 

College, free of charge. 
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WEEDS. 

BY PROF. A. 8. HITCHCOCK. 

ALTHOUGH most people know what a weed 
is, it is difficult to frame a definition for one 
which will apply under all circumstances. It has 
been defined as a plant out of place. This an- 
swers very well if we consider the phrase "out of 
place" from the standpoint of man, and not from 
that of the plant in question. In broad terms, any 
plant becomes a weed when it grows where it is 
not wanted. The plant may be absorbing nutri- 
ment and occupying space needed by cultivated 
plants among which it has intruded, as in the gar- 
den or field ; or it may occur among plants not cul- 
tivated, but useful to man, as in a pasture or mead- 
ow of wild grass. Or it may only occupy space 
needed for other purposes, as in a door-yard, 
path, or a navigated stream ; or it may be merely 
unsightly, as in a lawn or fence corner. 

Why some plants become weeds and others do 
not, is a question of great practical importance, as 
well as theoretical interest. The fact of a plant 
becoming a weed shows that it is better adapted to 
its surroundings than those which it displaces. It 
is more successful in the struggle for existence 
than the useful plants, or than others which may 
have an equal opportunity of gaining a foothold. 
There is no character which distinguishes weeds: 
some are annual, some biennial or perennial, some 
bear many seeds, some comparatively few. Many 
are introduced, being natives of Europe, or a few 
of Asia, South America, or Mexico, and several 
are introduced from other parts of our own coun- 
try. A plant frequently becomes a vile weed in 
one region and is entirely absent from another; 
or if introduced, seems unable to make much head- 
way. The Canada thistle, a native of Europe, and 
not of Canada, is a common and persistent weed in 
the eastern part of the United States, but is rare on 
the plains. So with the daisy {Chrysanthemum 
Leucanthemum), which is very troublesome in the 
cast, but although established in many places in 
the Mississippi Valley, shows little tendency to 
spread. Many eastern weeds are traveling west- 
ward, and will doubtless reach Kansas in due time. 
On the other hand, many of our western plants are 
traveling eastward as weeds. The Buffalo Thistle 
(Solatium rostratum), a native of Southwestern 
United States, is spreading eastward, and has 
already crossed the Mississippi. 

The seeds or fruits of weeds vary very much in 
their means of dispersal. The Cockle-bur has the 
fruit covered with hooks; the Beggar-tick is pro- 
vided with barbed spines. In such cases the seeds 
are carried lor.g distances in the clothing, or in the 
hair of animals. The seeds of the Thistle and 
Milk-weed are carried from place to place by the 
But a large number of seeds of weeds 



readiness. It may be that the seedlings are less sus- 
ceptible to adverse conditions, as heat or cold, 
drouth or moisture, light or shade, etc. It may 
be that the time from germination to the produc- 
tion of ripe seed is shorter ; or that the flowers are 
self-fertilized, and hence a large amount of vitality 
is saved which otherwise would be used up in the 
excessive production of pollen, or in case they are 
fertilized by the wind ; in the development of flow- 
ers with fragrance, honey, or showy colors to 
attract insects, if they are fertilized by this means. 
Our weeds possess various combinations of these 
and other qualities. In order to know best how to 
combat them, we must know their life history, that 
we may attact them at the weakest point. This is 
one of the problems under investigation by the 
Botanical Department of the Experiment Station, 
and to be successful we must have the co-opera- 
tion of the farmers of the State. It would 
help us greatly if every person interested 
in this question would make careful observations 
the coming season. Let him note all the plants 
which are weeds in his vicinity ; and I should be 
very glad to have the seeds or fruit with a few 
leaves, or still better a part of the plant with ripe 
seeds attached, sent to me, of all the weeds possi- 
ble. Observe the time when first noticed, the 
kind of soil in which they flourished, and in which 
they are hardest to eradicate ; the effect of mow- 
ing, harrowing, hoeing, or otherwise attacking 
them ; observe what effect is produced by heat, 
cold, moisture, etc. In fact, make all the observa- 
tions that suggest themselves, and send in to me 
with the specimens of the plants. I shall be under 
obligations for any communications on the subject, 
and will gladly correspond with anyone interested, 
and hope that as many as possible will become in- 
terested. 



COLLEGE BUSINESS. 

Loans upon school -district bonds are to he obtained from the Loan 
Couim iskonei , , , 1 1 

Bills Ngainst ih< College should be presented monthly, and, wi.cn 
«udied, are paid at the office of the Treasurer In Manhattan , 

All pavmenti of principal and interesl on account of bonds or land 
contracts must be made to the State Treasurer, al fppeka. Applica- 
tions for extension of time on land contracts should he sent to the 
Secretary ot the Board ( f Begents, al Manhattan. 

The Industrialist ma\ be uddrcssed through Pres. Geo. Fair- 
child, Managing Editor. Subscriptions arc received by Supt. J. o. U 

nonaiion* for the Library "r Museums should he sent to the Libra- 
rian, 01 10 Prof. Mayo, Chairman ot Committee on Museums 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning the different depart- 
ments of Study or work, may be addressed to the several Frofesso.s 
and Superintendents, ,. , . , ... 

General Information concerning the College and its work,— studies, 
examinations, grades, boarding-places, etc., -may be obtained at the 
office of the President, oi by addressing the Secretary. 

Applications for Fanners' Institute* should be addressed, as early 
n the season as possible, to the President, 

The Experiment Station should be addressed through the secretary . 
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have no special aid in this direction, being fre- 
quently small and smooth. Such is the case with 
the mustard family, the species of Amarantus and 
Chenopodium, the Purslane, and a number of 
other bad weeds. 

With perennials, the power to increase by 
seed is frequently supplemented by the ability to 
send out imdei ground stems which produce young 
plants in the neighborhood of the original. 

But weeds are not especially favored in means of 
propagation. Most orchids produce seeds in count- 
less numbers, unci yet are rare. Many plants have 
much more curious and elaborate contrivances for 
the dispersal of the seeds. 

There are evidently other circumstances or con- 
ditions surrounding the plant, or some inherent 
qualities, which enable it to outstrip its competi- 
tors in the race of life. It may be that a greater 
number of the seeds germinate, and with greater 



ELOCUTIONIZERS. 

BY PROP. JAMKS W. RAIN. 

THERE is an opinion prevailing in many cir- 
cles that elocution is not a study, or, at least, 
scarcely fit for serious and scholarly men and 
women ; that it is a sort of epidemic which makes 
its attacks a'jout the age of fourteen or sixteen, 
and then is outgrown, very much as the measles or 
the croup. Or if it clings to one long enough to 
make him a teacher of elocution, he is given 
about the same rank in the social scale as " Pro- 
fessor" Phulem, who stands on the street corner 
dispensing quack medicines. 

This idea is combatted with great vehemence 
and some asperity by (1) the young Hamlets who 
are in the ambitious stage of the malady, (2) the 
"unrivaled humorist" who desires to entertain the 
public at $30— $50 a night, and (3) the spick- 
and-span professor who, for the same sum, will 
give ten lessons in the histrionic art. But there 
are some others who can not be classed as ninnies 
or knaves, that are among its champions. From 
more or less data they have concluded that a 
training of the voice and bearing should give good 
results: and, having deduced this admirable the- 
ory, they turn over the practical application of it 
to the aforementioned ••professors." Their ideas 
might perhaps be fairly stated thus: There ought 
to be some encouragement and attention given to 
elocutionary training. But how, or what, or 

when, they have not the faintest notion, and their 
blind groping after truth gives occasion for the 
adverse criticism of those that know no more about 
it, and could do no better if they tried. 

It is not unnatural that there is in many mouths 
wholesale condemnation of these professional elocu- 
tionizers and scant respect for their well-meaning 
followers. There is some ground for it. There are 
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readers and readers ; and, as it is much easier to imi- 
tate than to be, those with no ability are sometimes 
found parading with considerable strut. " For 
the most part, they are capable of nothing but in- 
explicable dumb-shows and noise." 

In our modern mania for sys.te natizing, the 
subject too often is separated into divisions which 
are illogical, incomplete, or irrelevant; "method" 
is exalted as if it were the end, and the whole be- 
comes mechanical. I remember when a school 
boy, an elocutionist visited our academy and 
recommended us to attend the entertainment in 
the evening, saying as an extra inducement, that 
he would recite " 'The Burning of Chicago,' a 
piece having seventeen elocutionary elements in 
it." And what might an "elocutionary element" 
be? In a recent paper we are told that the ora- 
tions of certain contestants will be graded on ori- 
ginality, thought, grammatical and rhetorical 
structure, expression, vocal delivery, conception, 
and grace of delivery. Why all these divisions? 
What is the difference between originality, 
thought, and conception? If one has conceived 
the thought himself, it must be original ; if he has 
not, if it is not thought at all, it is repetition. And 
what does " expression" mean, if it does not in- 
clude grammatical and rhetorical structure, vocal 
delivery, and giace of delivery? It is the expres- 
sion of thought in words, and in tones of the 
voice. For convenience, these two might be 
called rhetorical expression (structure) and vo- 
.cal expression (delivery). 

The false standard of elocution is upheld also 
by the publication of unfit selections, and the 
choosing of them by those interested. A low con- 
ception of any art naturally produces inferior and 
distorted examples of that art. The following are 
three among many clippings from a table of con- 
tents, which was sent as an advertisement : — 

Thb Concert in the Woods. Affords opportunity for a variety 
of bird -notes. 

HowSalvatok Won. lilla Wheeler Wilcox. A most vivid de- 
scription of a horse-race, affording opportunity for fine action- 
work. Can be given in jockey costume. 

THB May-Pole. A light and airy piece, affording opportunity for 
jig steps and musical accompaniment. 

What business have bird-notes, jockey costumes, 
jig-steps, 'ind musical accompaniments in a rational 
reading of good English.' We expect these 
things in an organ-grinder's monkey, not in a 
man ' — unless ije was born insane and has delirium 

tremens. 

None of these is the interpretation of human 
thought and feeling; but, instead, a shallow, 
tickling mimicry. A public reader should be, not 
what Mark Twain would call an "inspired idiot," 
but a man of powerful intellect, of liberal culture, 
of deep feeling, — a warm, luxuriant nature, re- 
sponsive to every vibration of the human heart. 
Alas, "there be players that I have seen play, 
and heard others praise, and that highly, not to 
speak it profanely, that neither having the accent of 
Christians, nor the gait of Christians, pagans, nor 
man, have so strutted and bellowed that I have 
thought some of Nature's journeymen had made 
men and not made them well, — they imitated 
humanity so abominably." And why? Because 
nobody bad taught them any better, so they imi- 
tated as best they could. Today, even, some are 
taught to make this tone or that gesture after their 
teacher; then having taken the conventional num- 
ber of lessons, they are let loose upon humanity. 
Do pupils study drawing in order that they may 
be melt- copyists: In both studies alike, the 
training should be to induce the best ct nditions 
for the expression of the student's own ideas and 
personality. 



"Effort Wins" is the subject of an article in a 
late number of the INDUSTRIALIST, which is very 
suggestive, and worthy the consideration of every 
one who would learn the way to success. — Mid- 
land College Monthly. 



SCIENTIFIC CLUB REPORT. 

February 26th, 1892. 
The Scientific Club assembled, and President 
Mason being absent, Professor Nichols was elected 
as chairman for the evening. The minutes of the 
previous meeting were read and approved. 

PHYSICS AND MECHANICS OF THE CAMERA. 

The amateur photographers of the College then 
took charge of the session, and gave us a general 
view of the subject of photography. Professor 
Hood introduced the snbject with an outline of the 
physics and mechanics of the camera. The sup- 
posed character of light was spoken of, its refrac- 
tion, and the formation of images by means of 
lenses. Focusing was explained, and the neces- 
sary parts embodied in a camera were described. 
A darkened chamber with a sensitive plate at one 
end, receiving the image of an object upon it 
through a pin hole in the opposite end, is the 
simplest camera. For the sake of distinctness, 
illumination and correct proportions of the image, 
lenses are substituted for the small opening. A 
sliding back, enables the plate to be put in the 
proper focal position. The various accessories 
which the amateur uses to facilitate his operations 
were briefly mentioned under the heads of plates 
and plate-holders, tripods, shutters, tripods, swing 
backs, and portable cameras. These points were 
illustrated by the several cameras shown. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Second was the chemistry of the several photo- 
graphic operations — a paper prepared by Mr. 
Willard and read by Professor Failyer, The ef- 
fect of light on silver salts was explained and 
illustrated. The development of an exposed 
plate was said to be due to the reducing power of 
certain solutions upon the portion of the silver bro- 
mide of the plate which has been changed by light. 
The powerful reducing action of pyrogallol was 
shown. Fixation of the developed plate is ac- 
complished by dissolving out any unreduced silver 
bromide from the plate by means of a strong solu- 
tion of sodium thiosulphate, or "hyposulphite," 
as it is usually called. This depends upon the 
power of this substance to form a very soluble 
double salt with silver. In printing, the silver 
salt of the sensitive paper is charged in the same 
way as that of the plate, but to a much 
greater extent. Fixation is the same as with 
plates. Toning depends on the power of the ex- 
posed silver salt to reduce a solution of gold to 
the metallic state, the gold being deposited upon 
those portions of the picture which have been ex- 
posed to light. 

THK FLASH-LIGHT IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Mr. Breese followed this in taking a picture by 
flasn-light and then developing the negative and 
making a print. The flash-light used was a mix- 
ture of powdered magnesium, bichromate of pot- 
ash, and permanganate of potash. This mixture, 
prepared for the oocasion, when burned produces 
an intense white light, which lasts but a short 
time. He explained each step in such a way 
that each was able to understand. In a short 
time he showed us the proof, and we had no rea- 
son to believe that it was not an exact likeness of 
the one taken. He also took bromide prints of 
some other negatives, and developed them. The 
bromide paper differs from ordinary photograph 
paper in that the image is not seen till developed. 
In fact, the sensitive coating is very similar to that 
on a dry plate. The developing solution used is 
a mixture of ferrous sulphate (copperas), potassi- 
um oxalate, and potassium bromide. The cop- 
peras is the reducing agent in this development, 
playing the same pait as me pyrogallic acid in 
the development of dry plates. The potassium 
bromide is put in to. retard the action of the cop- 
peras to a certain extent. A compound is sup- 
posed to be formed with it and the sensitive coat- 



ng which is not reduced so rapidly as the coating 
alone. 

Mr. Marlatt presented the subject of 

ISOCROMATIC, OR ORTHROCROMATIC PLATES. 

Fiom the first step in the art of photography i 
has been the desire of the progressive photograph- 
ic artist to reproduce in his picture the exact colors 
of the object photographed, whether it be the hu- 
man face in all its beauty, a landscape with its 
varied autumn tints, or a world-wide famed paint- 
ing by one of the old masters. 

But, alas ! he he has fallen far short of this. In 
fact, many of the beautiful shadings and blendings 
of color appear only as a blot wiieil "taken" on 
an ordinary dry plate. 

The various shades of red, orange, yellow, and 
some green have comparatively no action oilman 
ordinary dry plate, and so appear dark in the fin- 
ished photograph . 

As photographing in colors seems to be out of 
our reach at the present time, the next plan re- 
sorted to was to make a plate that would be sensi- 
tive to all the color rays of the spectrum in the 
order that we see them, blue being the most sensi- 
tive and red least sensitive. White light, being 
the combined effect of all the rays, would of course 
be most active. Black of necessity would have no 
action on the sensitive film. 

The first step taken in this direction was made 
by Prof. H. W. Vogll. of Berlin, in 1873. He 
found that by the addition of certain aniline dyes 
to the sensitive emulsion, the more active rays of 
the spectrum were rendered less active, and the 
less active rays were rendered more active. He, 
however, still had to use a color screen to retard 
the action of the more active rays. These ex- 
periments have been carried on by various inves- 
tigators, till at present we have dry plates rela- 
tively sensitive to all the visible rays of the spec- 
trum. 

With these plates the markings of the most del- 
icately colored insect can be faithfully reproduced. 
It is now possible to photograph almost any ob- 
ject of color, without the use of a color screen. 

In the studio, also, the colors of the eyes, hair, 
and of the costume, will have their correct value. 
Freckles, also, will be less prominent. 

These plates being sensitive in a greater or less 
degree to all the rays of the spectrum, should be 
developed as far as possible in the dark, and ex- 
amined from time to time by very dull ruby light 
only, as the ordinary red iight of the dark-room 
will fog them. 

Mr. Marlatt showed a number of photographs 
of Lepidoptera taken on Cramer's Isochromatic 
plates, showing all the delicate markings. 

He then introduced the subject of bromide en" 
largements, telling how it was done, and showing 
a number of enlargements from 4x5 negatives. 
The advantages of this method are, the plates 
are much cheaper, more easily handled, and take 

up much less room when stored. They can be 
used to great advantage in the class-room as a 
means of illustration. 

Mr. Wildin closed the program with the subject Oi 
IKON PRINTING, OR BLUE PRINTS. 

The fact that iron salts are sensitive to light has 
been known since about the year 1S40. But it 
was not until about 1878 that it was made use of 
as a practical means of copying prints. This pro- 
cess consists of essentially the following: The 
paper is sensitized with a mixture of 10 parts of 
ferric ammonium citrate and 8 parts of potassium 
ferric cyanide, together with 82 parts of water. 
This is spread on the paper with a sponge or brush. 
Tiie paper is dried, and is ready for use. Ten min- 
utes, exposure when placed under tracing paper is 
sufficient to make a print. All that is necessary 
in developing the picture is to wash it in clear 
water. This process at present is more extensive- 
ly used than any other heliographic process. Its 
increase in popularity is probably due to the fact 
that it is especially adapted to the printing of large 
prints, which is essential for its use in architects 
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CALENDAR. 

1S91-92. 
Fall Term — September 10th to December i8tb 
Winter Term — January "?th to March 25th. 
Spring Term— March 28th to June Sth. 

June 8th, Commencement. 
1892 -93. 
Fall Term— September 8th to December 16th. 



TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds to invest in school dis- 
trict bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
leu without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
ers and the Stale Agricultural College. Address T. P. Moore, Loan 
Commissioner, Holton Kan. 



LOCAL MATTERS. 



r 



The Webster annual will be given March 12th. 
Mrs. Graham and children are visiting relatives 
near Topeka. 

The report of the Scientific Club will be found 
in a new position this week. 

Many students are dropping out of the course 
to begin spring work on the farm. 

F. A. Marlatt writes in this week's Capital on 
"A Sprayer for Fruit-growers." 

President Fairchild was in Topeka Thursday 
and Friday. Prof. White took charge of the 
Logic class. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Young 
Men's and Young Women's Christian Associa- 
tion was held last evening. 

One of the chemical fire-extinguishers is being 
converted into a hose reej of considerable capacity, 
and the other is being repaired. 

The Epworth League gave an entertainment at 
Fames Hall Friday evening in the character of a 
"whittling bee." A large number of students 
were present. 

Rev. Thos. Marshall, of Chicago, visited the 
College Monday morning with his niece, Sarah 
Marshall, a former student, giving excellent ad- 
vice to the students in chapel. 

Prof. Olin was the guest of his brother, Walter 
II., '88, while in attendance upon the Osborne 
Farmers' Institute. From Mrs. Kedzie it is 
learned (Prof. Olin's report, it was feared, 
might be biased!) that Mr. Olin is in high favor 
with the people of Osborne as an educator. 

Walter Glut, of Osborne City, sends us a very 
neatly-gotten-up programme of the class-day ex- 
ercises of the high school, which were held Mon- 
day evening, February 29th. The Senior Class 
has twenty-two members, and their motto is "Not 
for School, but for Life, We Learn." 

The workers in brass are making a host of pret- 
ty trinkets during their practice hours, among 
which are paper weights and paper knives of va- 
rious designs, drawer pulls for the library cata- 
logue cases, etc. The largest casting, of bronze, 
weighs twenty-five pounds, and is without a Haw. 

Professors Hitchcock and Muson represented 
the College Thursday and Friday in the postponed 
Institute at Oskaloosa. A fair number of farmers 
were present. Regent Wheeler read a paper on 
"General Fanning." A permanent organization 
was effected, and the next meeting announced for 
Nortonville, in June. 

President Fairchild, Treasurer, evidently ex- 
pects a shower of contributions to the fund for 
the Kansas Educational Exhibit at the World's 
Columbian Exposition, as the Printing Depart- 
ment has just finished a job of 3,000 receipts for 
him. It is safe to say they will all be used for 
goodly amounts. 

On their return from the Osborne Institute, Mrs. 
Ked/.ie and Mr. Mason took advantage of an 
otherwise tedious wail in IJeloit — made necessary 
by belligerent railroad companies who, to gratify 
their personal spite, inconvenience the traveling 
public by trying to miss connections — to visit the 
State Industrial School for Girls. The visitors 
found much of interest in this new institution, and 
are satisfied that it is doing a grand work. Miss 
Spencer, the Superintendent, reported an attend- 
ance of seventy-eight students. 

Friends of the College will be glad to know 
that the successors to Regents Caraway and Ilessin 
are men of liberal education as well as recogniz- 
ed ability in the callings. Mr. Chaffee is putting 
a classical training into use upon his farm in Lyon 
County. Mr. Kelley, an enterprising lawyer in 



Greenwood County, is a graduate of the Iowa 
Agricultural College, from the English and Ag- 
ricultural course. Bo*h come to their duties in 
our College, well equipped by both training and 
experience for a genuine interest in the advance- 
ment of agricultural education. 

Mr. Mason spent a few hours in the woods near 
Oskaloosa, after the Institute, and under guidance 
of Walter Buck, student in 1881-2, found a large 
numberof specimens, which will arrive in a day 
or two. 

Profs. Kedzie, Olin, and Mason report a very 
pleasant institute at Osborne last week. Although 
the attendance was not very large, some interest- 
ing papers were read and discussed by practical 
farmers. Secretary Mohler of the State Board 
of Agriculture was present, and added much to 
the interest and helpfulness of the meeting. Os- 
borne countv has many energetic farmers who are 
doing much to develop a fine agricultural region. 

The second division of the Third-year Class 
presented original pr.oductions in Chapel yester- 
day, with subjects as follows: E. C. Abbott, 
"Our National Growth;" lone Dewey, "What 
We Learn and What We Forget:" E. J. Abell. 
"Some Musings on Music;" Maud Gardiner, 
"Our Friends .in Feathers;" C. L. Gall, 
"Riches vs. Happiness;" ivy F. Harner, 
"Earth's Battle Field;" Geo. K. Thompson, 
"Liberal Views." 

Capt. Bolton has issued the following circular 
to the Professors of Millitary Science and Tactics 
at the various educational institutions in the 
Union : — 

"Dear Sir: — How would you favor a proposi- 
tion to inaugurate a 'College Cadet Encampment' 
— say for one week about the last of June — at the 
World's Columbian Exposition next year? 

"1 believe it will meet with a hearty response 
in the approval of all Cadets, redound in substan- 
tial benefit to each participant, and "boost" our 
College Military Departments into greater promi- 
nence and actual favor. 

"Battalions averaging 150 Cadets from each of 
the 75 Colleges, and others who desire to co op- 
erate, will put a force of over 10,000 of the finest, 
most attractive, and best-drilled bodies on the 
Continent; and their commanders being Army 
Officers, they should be readily consolidated into 
regiments, brigades, divisions, etc., and man- 
euver, without a hitch, in all the evolutions of 
drill ceremonies. It may be possible for the U. 
S. M. A. Corps of Cadets to participate. 

"Please let me hear from you as soon as possi- 
ble, with any suggestions whatever. Committees 
should be organized and begin work at once." 

GRADUATES AND STUDENTS. 



W. A. Smith, First-year, returns to his home 
in Illinois. 

Myrtle Whaley, in Second-year classes, drops 
out to attend to home duties. 

Martha Cottrell, Second-year, leaves classes this 
week on account of ill health. 

J. R. Johnson, First-year, is needed on the 
home farm, and leaves College this week. 

A. W. Brewer, Second-year, succeeds M. L. 
Dickson as College mail-carrier and postmister. 

M. L. Dickson, Third-year, goes to his home 
in Edgerton, this week. He may return next 
year. 

A. A. Mills, '89, writes of energetic work at the 
Utah Agricultural College as Agriculturist of the 
Station. 

J. B. II >yt and Martha Iloyt, Fir.->t-years in 1S90- 
91, have entered the second year at the Utah Ag- 
ricultural College. 

Anna Snyder, '8S, and Stanley Snyder, '89, 
greeted Professors Hitchcock and Mason at the 
Oskaloosa Institute. 

Mrs. Pamelia IIoyt-Mills, Second-year in 1890- 
91, sends from Logan, Utah, kindly greetings to 
old friends at the College. • 

C. W. Thompson, '89, sends an announcement 
of the commencement exercises of the Kansas City 
Dental College this month. 

Bertha II. Bacheller, '88, writes from Sterling, 
Kan., in behalf of one of her pupils who intends 
coming to College next year. 

Mrs. Kedzie enjoyed the hospitality of D. G. 
Robertson, '&6, and Mrs. Robertson during her 



visit to the Osborne Institute, last week. She 
found in Mr. Robertson the same earnest talker 
and doer for his alma mater as of old. 

Marie B. Senn, '90, writes from Enterprise, 
Kan., hoping to take post-graduate study here 
after her school closes in the spring. 

D. E. Humphrey, First-year, is called home 
by his uncle, who is laid up with a broken foot, 
and needs his nephew's help on the farm. 

Jacob Lund, 'S3, writes from Sidney, Wash- 
ington, with a longing to return to college work 
after his six years of experience in other fields. 

At the Garden City Farmers' Institute recently, 
F. A. Waugh, '91, editor Agricultural Depart- 
ment of the Weekly Capital, read a paper en- 
titled "The Kitchen Garden." 

O. L. Utter, '88, teacher in the Garden City 
schools, lectured before a meeting of teachers at 
Deerfield on February 26th, on the subject, "Ed- 
ucation: Its Past, Present, and Future." 



COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS 



Student Editors — B. H. Pugh, F. C. Sears, May Secrest. 

Scientific Club.— President, 8. C. MRson ; Vice- President, J. T. 
Willard; Seoietary. Lott e J. Short: Treasurer, F. A. Marlatt. 
Meets on the fourth Friday evening ot each month in Chemical 
Laboratory. 

Webster Society.— President, F. C. Sears; Vlce-Piesident. E. 
W Reed; Recording Secretary. R- C. Humeri Conesponding 
Secretary, E. M. S. Curtis; Treasurer, F. W. Ames; Critic, L. 3. 
Harner; Marshal, T. W. Morse. 

Alpha Beta Society.— President, May Secrest; Vict President, 
J. B. Thoburn; Recording Secretary. C H. Thompson; Corres- 
ponding Secretary. Ivy Harner; Treasurer. Fred Hulse; Critic, 
Grace Clark; Marshal, Stella Kimball. 



February 26th. 
Vice-President Lyman called the Ionian Society to order. 
Singing, prayer, roll-call. Ah this was the anniversary of H. W. 
Longfellow's birthday, the Society bad prepared a programme 
appropriate for the occasion. The programme was opened by 
an instrumental solo by Blanche Hayes, followed by a select 
reading by Miss Joh nston. Marie Haulrnbeck read an essay en- 
titled "Concord: Some of Its Highways and Byways." The Or- 
acle was edited and read by R fie (rilstnip. I' he Society was en- 
tertained by a vocal solo, "Some days must be Dark and Dreary'' 
rendered by Lorena Helder. Maud Knickerbocker opened the 
discussion on the question, "Was H. W. Longfellow the greatest 
poet of the age?" Fannie Cress gave the news report, followed 
by an instrumental solo by Olive Wilson. After the report of 
committees and reading of minutes, the roll was callr-d, to 
which each member responded with a quotation from Longfel- 
low. Adjournment. ii. E. C. 

February 2dth. 
A goodly number of mi nb.*rs. notwithstanding the disagreo- 
alile weather, werecallet to order by the g>tvol of Pros. Soars. 
M. W. McCroa led in prayer. The nana h or two mord members, 
Messrs. Patten ami Brown, wore a Id id to the roll. After 
reading and adopting of minutes, the debute opened with the 
long-argued and yet undecided question, "Is the pen mightier 
than the sword?" The asslstan 3 being abssnt, tha leaders pro- 
ceeded ulone with the debate. W. 8. Little defends I the affirm- 
ative in a very interesting manner, arguing from generals to 
particulars; from particulars to gunerals; iron foots, to prin- 
ciples, and from principles to foots, at la«t will) tin* implicit as- 
surance that he bad forever settled the question he aitirmed, 
that "The oen is mightier than the sword." M. K. Hulett, with 
much the same arguments, and handling it equally us well as 
did his opponent, arrived at the opposite conclusions. A small 
majority of the Society decided in favor of the affirmative. M. 
(). Bacheller entertained with a declamation. An essay read 
by (i.C. Wheeler, on "Ancient ami Modern Weapons Of War," 
was very good, lie traced the evolution of war weapons from 
the sling of ancient times to the most modern inventions of 
fire arms. H. Darnell presented u goie' number of the Report- 
er, after which the Society adj' urnedto meet In ton minutes 
A song, "Money," was rendered by F. S. Little. "The West 
Virginia Moonshiner" was thoroughly dismissed by.J.Stingloy., 
followed with an extemporaneous ta.k by Mr. Holmes, on the 
"Nicaragua Canal of Central America." After the usual busi- 
ness, the Society adjourned. 'J. IC. T., Sec. protein. 



February 2i>th, 
President Secrest called the Alpha Betas together immediate- 
ly after the lecture. Music, solo, 'Come Rack to Erin,, by C. B. 
Abell Inez Palmer then rend an essay on "old Maids." The 
subject was well handled, showing careful preparation. The 
question, ''Resolved, That athletic-", as they are carried on In 
our higher colleges, are a detriment to the s'udents," was debat- 
ed on the affirmative by J. E, Tnaokrey and Stella Kimball. The 
onjoot of athletic sports Is to give physical exercise, but this in 
a college course is only incident il. As they arc practiced in our 
colleges, they tend to injure both students and college. In- 
terest in real school work is lost in the zeal to excel In some 
01 these sports. The amount of time taken to prepare for these 
great combats leaves no- time for studies. Although some time 
js necessary in caring for the physical man, It is not essential 
t hut it be carried to such an excess. We do not admire Sulli- 
van, but we do admire a man with brains. There are many cases 
when students injure themselves physically in th so sports. 
In these contests which so often take pla^o, every means 
fair or foul, is used to gain the desired end. Sarah Cottrcli 
and lOlvn Palmer on the negative argued that the object 
of athletic sports was not only to Improve the physical body 
but the mind also. For a strong body is necessary to a strong 
mind. The training received in these drills is also of g reat ben- 
efit, as it teaches order and system. That wc need physical 
training is plainly seen by the round shoulders of so many stu- 
dents. The Judges, Messrs. Fryhofor, Christensen, and Zim- 
merman, decided un uiuiously in favor of the affirmative. The 
Gleaner was read by Ivy F. Harner. Recess. Duct, Inez, and 
Elva Palmer. II uiro Halstead gave the newg of the week, after 
which the usual business of the Society was transacted. 

I. F. H. 
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offices; also, the simplicity of working, together 
with the durability of the prints. This process is 
quite likely to prove beneficial in copying objects 
of life size, as, for instance, leaves, irregular fig- 
ures which are tedious to draw, and small gear 
wheels. Another point in its favor is that the 
paper requires no sizing before the solution 's ap- 
plied, which is necessary with other paper. 
Adjournment. Lottie J. Short, 

Secretary. 



THE WEATHER FOR FEBRUARY. 

BY I'ltOK. E. B. NICHOL.8. 

The mean temperature for February was 34.61 , 
which is 3.96 above normal. There has been but 
eight warmer Februaries, while twenty-five have 
been colder; the extremes being 40. 37 in 1882, 
and 2 1. 5 in 1879. The highest temperature for 
the month was 64 , on the 17th ; the lowest, 12 , on 
the 8ih and 15th ; a monthly range of 52 . The 
warmest day was the 23rd, the mean being 49. 25 ; 
the coldest was the 14th, the mean being 21. 75 . 
The greatest range on one day was4o° on the 12th ; 
the least, i°, on the 6th, 18th, and 27th. The mean 
of the observations at 7 A. M. was 2S.28 ; at 2 p. 
M., 43.28° ; at 9 p. m. 33.45 . The mean of the 
maximum was 45. 17° ; of the minimum, 26.21°; 
the mean of these being 35. 69 . 

The mean barometer for the month was 28. 91 
inches, which is .09 inches above normal. The 
maximum was 29.25 inches at 7 p.m. on the 1 6th, 
the minimum was 28.226 inches, at 2 a.m. on the 
13th. 

There were seven clear days, nine entirely cloudy, 
four more than two-thirds cloudy, four more 
than one-third cloudy, and live less than one-third 
cloudy. The month was unusually cloudy, the 
per cent of cloudiness being fifty. The total rain- 
fall was 2.95 inches, falling on the 4-5th, 6th, 
18th, 23rd, and 27th. This is the greatest rain- 
fall for the thirty -five years of the College records, 
the mean being 1.07 inches. 

The wind was from the southwest twenty times; 
northwest, fifteen times; northeast, fifteen times; 
north, thirteen times; cast, nine times; southeast, 
four times; south, four times ; west, four times; 
and calm, three times. The total run of wind 
for the month was 7024 miles, giving a daily mean 
of 242.22 miles, and an hourly mean of 10.09 
miles. The highest daily velocity was 407 miles, 
on the 10th; the lowest, 101 miles, on the 20th. 
The highest hourly velocity was 30 miles, from 
two to three P. M. on the 10th, and from one to 
wo P. M. on the I2th. 

Below will be found a comparison with the pre- 
ceding Februaries : — 
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KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 



PROF. J. D. WALTERS. 



The University Courier advocates the organiza 
tion of a Kansas College Press Association. 

The farmers of Wallace county have donated a 
carload of wheat to Bethany College at Lindsborg. 

Our Oklahoma neighbors have a live school 
journal. The editor is Frank Terry, of Guthrie. 

The Wichita Eagle compliments Dr. Hoss for- 
successful work in teaching literature and oratory 
in the city normal school. 

The Speer-Winans Teachers' Association will 
meet in Manhattan the first week in April. The 
programme and dates will be published next week. 

Supt. J.O.Hahn of Barber County has issued a 
circular letter to the children, teachers, and patrons 
of his county asking contributions for the educa- 
tional exhibit of Kansas at the Columbian Exposi- 
tion. 

Supt. Greenwood of Kansas City, who is one of 
the directors of the National Educational Associa- 
tion, thinks it probable that on account of the 
World's Fair no annual meeting will be held in '93, 
but that the meeting in 1892 at Saratoga will be 
very well attended. 

The Kansas City Star says that the private li- 
brary of the late Senator Plumb has been pre- 
sented to the State Normal School. The gift 
consists of 1,000 volumes of carefully-selected 
public documents, and is a very valuable addition 
to the Normal's library. 

Believing in the old saw that the early bird 
catches the worm, the Topeka Capital in a late 
number says: "One of the educators mentioned 
for Superintendent of Public Instrction is Profes- 
sor C. Y. Roop, Superintendent of Salina city 
schools, and a man of scholarship, high character, 
and wide personal acquaintance." 

According to the Lawrence Record, the faculty 
of the State University are again on the warpath 
against the fraternities, i. e. secret student socie- 
ties. The question pending this time is, "Shall 
fraternities be allowed to pledge or initiate stu- 
dents who have not finished their freshman work?" 
A number of other institutions are making similar 
efforts. The Hesperian of Nebraska State Uni- 
versitv, the best edited student paper in the West, 
is quite radical in its opinions about fraternities. 
It says: "We believe them to be inimical to the 
true inteiests of college life, detrimental to the 
welfare of those within the fraternities, as well as 
to those without. They foster jealousy, sentimen- 
tality, and effeminacy. They produce strife, not 
friendship; bigotry, not liberality. They mistake 
gall and vivacity for brains and perseverance. In- 
dependence and free self-development is as foreign 
to them as generosity and frankness. For these 
and other reasons, we shall do all we can to en- 
courage the open literary societies and oppose their 
avowed enemies, the 'frats.' " 

GENERAL DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 

General good conduct, such as becomes men and women anywhere 
1 i expected ul all. Every student is encouraged in the formation ol 
aound character, by both precept and example, and expected, "upon 
honor," to maintain a good repute. Failure to do so is met with 
prompt dismissal. No other rules of personal conduct are announced. 

Classes are in session every week day except Saturdays, and no 
student may be absent without excuse. Students enrolled in any 
term cannot honorably leave the College before the close of the term, 
unless excused beforehand l>y the Faculty. A full and permanent re- 
cord ol ai tendance, scholarship, and deportment sho.vs to each stu- 
dent his standing in the College. 

Chapel exercises occupy fifteen minutes before the meeting of ( 
each morning, and unnecessary absence Irom Ihem is noted in the 
grades. 

Kv'erv Friday, at i 130 P. M., the whole body of students gather foi 
a Uctnre Irom some member ol the Faculty, or lor the rhetorical ex 
eniscs of the third- and fourth year classes. Once a week all the 
meet, in their class rooms, lor exercise in elocution and cor 
reel 1 xprcssion . 

There are lour prosperous literary societies, two of them of many 
years' standing. All meet weekly, in rooms set apart for their use, 
I he Alpha Beta, open to both sexes, and the Ionian, for ladies, meet 
i. riday allernoon, The Webster and the Hamilton admit to member- 
ship gentlemen only, and meet on Saturday evening. . 

The Scientific Club, composed of members of the Faculty and stu 

dints, uft-. is 111 the Chemical Laboratory 011 the last Friday evening 
ol each month. 

Every Frldav evening a students' prayer-jueeting is held in a Col- 
lege society room, ie>i by a member of the Faculty, On the Sabbath, 

students are expected to attend service at leas' Mice in the different 
churches of the city. 

Branches of the College Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. hold weekly 
mi -clings at the College. 

Once in each term the College Hall is opened for a social gather 
ing of Faculty and students, in which music, literary exercises, and 
friendly greeting find place. 

Public lectures In prominent men of the State are provided from 
Mm* to time, a* opportunity offers. All are free. 



The appended hint for the amateur horse-buyers 
is credited to the St. Louis Globe-Democrat : 
"Always have him led down a steep or stony 
descent at the end of a halter, and with no whip 
near. Manv horses when brought out of the stable 
are excited by presence of strangers, and become 
still more so at the sight of a whip. A slight 
lameness may therefore be momentarily overlook- 
ed by the horse himself, just as a man, under 
strong excitement, will sometimes forget a sore 
foot. Leading the horse down a slope will show 
any defect in his forequarters, and running him 
back will develop any weakness that may exist in 
his hind legs. Horse sharpers know these facts, 
so if the horse is in the least affected they general- 
ly avoid a hill when showing off to a probable pur- 
cnaser." 



MdNHdTTflN ADVERTISEMENTS. 



BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 

SWINGLE & VARNEY'S Book-Store for School Supplies of 
all kinds. 

FOX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text- Rooks, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch -books. Ink, etc. Manhattan. Kansas. 

E. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
School Supplies of all kinds, .jold pens, etc. '75. 



R 



DRY GOODS. 



Tf\ A WHAR ION'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store in 
JjJ# Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest style, the most 
popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, invite stu- 
dents and all other College people >o call and examine their large 
stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men's wear. Latest 
styles in every department. 



GROCERIES. 



FR. HOt'SON & CO., Dealers in Staple and Fancy Groceries, 
(Country Produce, etc. Fruits in their season a specialty. 22S 
Poyntz Ave. 

WATCHES, JEWELRY. 



J 



Q. A. SHELDON, "the Jeweler." Established in 1S07. 
, Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Fames Block. 



Watches, 



R 



E. LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Clocks, jewelry, 
( and Gold Specacles, also Musical Instruments. '75. 



EK. SHAW, Jeweler and Optician. Watches, Jewelry, Silver- 
• ware, Spectacles, Clocks, Fountain Pens, Gold Pens/etc. Re- 
pairing of Watches, Clocks, Spectacles, and Jewelry done promptly 



mil .skillfully. A written guarantee given with all warranted watcn 
308 Poynlz Ave. 



work. 



DRUGS. 



w, 



C. JOHNSTON, Druggist. A large line of Toilet Articles and 
Fancy Goods. The patronage oLstudents is solicited. 



HARDWARE. 



AJ.H 11 ITFORD sells Stoves and Hardware at very low prices, 
t and carries a large stock from which selections may be made. 
Student patronage respectfully invited. 



DENTIST 



D 



R. G. A. CRISE, Dentist, JSI Poyutz Ave. The preservation 
of the natural Teeth a Specialty. 

PHOTOGRAPHS. 



DEW LY, the Photographer, will henceforth make photographs for 
students at special rales, which may be learned by calling at the 
gallery on Poynlz Avenue. Examine the new "aristo" photographs, 
unequaled for beauty of finish. 

HOOTS AND SHOES. 

ANNUAL CHEAP COUNTER.-We give no chromoe, punch no 
tcikels, but sell shoes from 25 cents to 50 cents a pair cheaper than 
those who do, thereby savin? you that much clean cash Look at the 
Cheap Counter jever'vthing $'1.00 a pair. REHFELD'd SHOE 
STORE. 

REBATE TICK ETS given on all cash sales. For tickets amount- 
ing to $5 00 you will ne presented With one of three hooks, "Suc- 
cess,'' a record of the lives of noted men; "The Home Guide;" or 
"Compendium of Cookery." Reliable Boots, Shoes, and Rubbers. 
Latest styles and low prices. LESLIE 11. SMITH. 

LIVERY. 

piCKETT'S NEW LIVERY STABLE.— Everything new and 
J. strictly first-class. Special attention will be given to student 
bade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors cast of Commer- 
cial Hotel. 



MEAT MARKET. 



SCHULTZ BROS, offer Fresh and Sail Meats in great variety. 
Students a*e invited to call al their market on Poyntz Avenue, 
one door east of Fox's bookstore, or give orders to delivery wagon. 



SHAVING PARLOR. 



6 BATHS, .fi.no cash. 13 shaves, $1.00, cash. Hah cutting a spec- 
ialty, All work first-class at Fete Host nip's Barber Shop, South 
Second St-eet. 

GENERAL MERCHANDISE 

THESl'OI CA.II STORE is Headquarters for Dry Goods, No- 
tions, Boots and Shoes, Hats and Caps, Clothing, and Ladies' 
\\ raps. Lowest prices in the city. 

O HUNTRESS, Dry Goods, Groceries, Qbeensware. Free de- 
• livery. Prices always as low as good business methods will 
warrant. The trade of Professors, Students, and all connected with 
the College especially solicited. 

EB. PURCELL, Corner of Poyntz Avenue and Second Street, has 
• the iargest stock in Manhattan, of everv thing wanted l:v stu- 
dents, consisting in par: of Hocsc-keeping Gocds, School Books, Sta- 

tirtnfr-J llooic :im\ Sham t 'I .,» I. • „ t* 11 .1. .....1 1 ...... IV-. /"• 1_ r* 



i.H.iawi| .11 (1.11. v.i ■ ii;i.^i;- nGtrp. uj; v iui.u^, OC'lslo: noOKS, 7>IH 

tionery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Caps, Drv Goods, Gro 
ceries, etc., etc. Goods delivered :ii ail parts of the citv and at " 
College, free of charge. 
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COLLEGE OFFICERS. 



BOARD OF REGENTS. 

Hon. MORGAN CARAWAY, Great Rend, Barton County, 

Pretidenti 
Hon. R. W. FINLEY, Goodland, Sherman County. 

Vice-President, 
Hon.JNO. E. HESSIN, Manhattan, Riley County, Treasurer. 
Hon. T. P. MOOHE, Holton, Jackson County, Loan Commissioner. 
Hon. A. P. FORSYTH, Liberty, Montgomery County. 
Hon. JOSHUA WHKKLER, Nortonville, Jefferson County, 
Pres. GEO. T. FAIRCHILD, (ex officio) Secretary. 
I. D. Graham, Manhattan, Assistant Secretary. 

BOARD OF INSTRUCTION. 
GEORGE T. FAIUCHILD, A. M., President, 

Professor of Logic and Political Economy. 

GEORGE H. FAILYKR, M. Sc, 

Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy. 

EDWIN A. POPENOE, A. M., 

Professor of Horticulture and Entomology, 
Superintendent of Orchards and Gardens. 

DAVID E. LANTZ, M. Sc., 

Professor of Mathematics, Librarian. 

JOHN D. WALTEIIS, M. Sc, 

Professor of Industrial Art and Designing. 

IRA D. GRAHAM, B. Sc, 

Secretary, Instructor in Book-keeping. 

OSCAR E. OLIN, 

Professor of English Language and Literature. 

MRS. NELLIES. KEDZIE, M. Sc, 

Professor of Household Economy and Hygiene. 

MRS. ELIDA E. WINCIIIP, 

Superintendent of Sewing. 

OZN1 P. HOOD, B. SCm 

Protestor of Mechanics and Engineering, 

Superintendent ol Workshops. 

ALEXANDER II. BROWN, A. M., 

Professor of Music. 

JOHNS. C. THOMPSON, 

Superintendent of Printing. 
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Professor of History and Constitutional Law. 

CHARLES C. GEORGESON, M. Sc., 
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Superintendent of Kami. 
EDWIN B. BOLTON, Captain 43rd U. S. Infantry, 
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ERNEST R. NICHOLS, A. M., 

Professor of Physics. 
NELSON S. MAYO, D. V. S., M. Sc ., 

Professor of Physiology and Veterinary Science. 
JULIUS T. WILLARD, M. Sc., 

Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 

JAMES W. RAIN, 

Instructor In English. 

ALBERT S. HITCHCOCK, M. Sc, 

Professor of Botany. 

ASSISTANTS AND FOREMEN. 
C. M. Bkkk.sk, M. Sc, Assistant in Chemistry. 
JENNIE C. Tl/NNKLL, It. Sc, Assistant Librarian. 

Julia R, Peamce, B. Sc, Stenographer in Executive Offices. 

E. Al>A LlTTLB, B. Sc, Assistant In Sewing. 

Wm. Baxter, Foteman of Greenhouse. 
W. L. House, Korernan of Carpenter shop. 

E. Hakrold, Foreman of Ironshop, 
C. A. GUNDAKXK, BngVeer. 

A. C. Mi -Crearv, Janitor. 

ASSISTANTS IN EXPERIMENT STATION. 
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Wm. Siiiit.ToN, Korernan ol Farm. 
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COLLEGE BUSINESS. ■ 

I db upon school-district bonds ire to be obtained from the Loan 

Commit . ' > ■ ' 

Bill* on: ■: tin Col 1 presented 'monthly, and, when 

audi ed, are paid al th* oftic< ■ 1 the Treasurer in Manhattan, 

All 1 avmentt "l print ipttl and i w n ■ 1 on account <>l bonds or land 
contrai made to the State Treasurer, al Topeka. Applica- 

tions for extension of time on land contracts should he sent to the 
Secretai x ol Ihe Board 1 t Kegents, al Manhattan. 

The iNDt btriai 181 m.i\ be addressed through Pies. Geo. T Fair, 
child, Managing Editor, bubscriptions are received by Supt. J. S, C. 
Thompson. 

Donations for the Librarj 01 m us< urns should he sent to theLibra- 
rian, or to Prof. Mato, Chairman ol Committee on Museums. 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning the different d part- 
men ts of Study or work, may he addressed to the several Prolessois 
and Superintendents. 

Gene' al information concerning the College and its work,— studies, 
examinations, grades, board ii p -places, etc.,— may be obtained at the 
office of tl «. President, or by addressing the Secretary. 

Application 'or P insert 1 i3»titutet should V addressed, as early 
n the season as possible, to the President 

The Experiment Station should be addressed through the Secretary . 



III. THE INDUSTRIES AND THE INDUSTRIAL 
CLASSES. 

BY PROP. F. H. WHITE. 

IN preceding articles an attempt was made to 
give a condensed account of the industries 
and the industrial classes in prehistoric times, and 
when the civilization of ancient Egypt was at its 
height. Turning now to the west and to the Teu- 
tonic family of nations, let us make a short study 
of the life of 

THE NORTHMEN. 

This remarkable people, inhabiting the region 
bordering upon the North and Baltic Seas, are ac- 
quiring more and more interest for historians as 
new light is thrown upon their civilization. No 
longer thought of as mere savages, hard drinkers, 
and fierce fighters, they are taking their rightful 
place as a civilized people whose institutions and 
acquirements command our respect, and reveal to 
us clearly the origin of much that we prize in our 
own character, government, and arts. 

Comparative archtcology is nearly ready to say 
with certainty that the ancestors of the Northmen 
once lived near the Black Sea, and probably 
came in contact with the Greeks ; for an examin- 
ation of the graves, ornaments, written characters, 
and the customs and traditions of the two people 
make such a conclusion almost irresistible. 

Among the Northmen, we find three social 
classes — the high-born, the free-men, and the 
thralls. It is not meant that the three classes 
at all times and in all places remained absolutely 
fixed; that there was no shading of one into an- 
other: but it is asserted that throughout their en- 
tire history there appears a class holding land by 
inheritance, given special consideration and honor 
because of birth, and exercising authority in the 
state; and there were also freemen who, because 
ol' coming later into the political family, and thus 
fi.iling to obtain a share in the original division 
of the land, had but little influence in political 
matters, hired their services to others, and were 
not held in high regard. Then, too, there weie 
the thralls, slaves because captured in war, or 
sold hy the state on account of crimes. 

No doubt at first all the freemen met in as- 
sembly and expressed their approval or disapprov- 
al of measures submitted to them by the king; 
but, as an authority points out, the tendency of a 
complete expansion of the suffrage is often to 
throw the government into the hands of the few, 
for by reason of the distance from the place of 
meeting, entailing expense and loss of time, 
only the class that has leisure and wealth can af- 
ford to go. So we find as the years went by the 
assemblies came to be attended only by the high- 
born, and the general affairs of government 
passed into their hands. 

The possession of a considerable strip of sea- 
coast cannot be sufficient in itself to make a sea- 
faring people. The ancient Britons had as much 
as the English of today, but what a difference as 
respects their use <»f it. One of the remarkable 
characteristics of Old England and New England 
has been love lor r. sea-faring lite. This same 
passion tor the roving, adventurous lite of the sea 
is even more clearly revealed in the history of the 
Northmen. Review some of their numerous ex- 
peditions. We hear <>t conquests and discoveries 
in England, France, Ireland, and tin: New World. 
Without compass, and with vessels very small in 
comparison with those of the present day, they 
braved the storms that swept over the North At- 
lantic. An injustice would be done them, how- 
ever, if we supposed their only use for the ocean 
was an easy highway to some one else's posses- 
sions, or to scenes of adventure and discovery ; 



they were great fishermen, as this extract from a 
"saga, "or story, of a typical Northman indicates: 
"Thorolf had a large long-ship made with a drag- 
on's head, and had it fitted out in the best man- 
ner. He sailed in it southward, and made a great 
sweep of the provisions then found in Haloga- 
land. He also sent men herring fishing, and in 
many places seals weie caught and eggs taken; 
all the produce of this expedition was brought to 
him." 

A feature well worth noting in their industrial 
life was the high regard in which labor was held 
— no matter how wealthy a man might be, no 
matter how high in authority, he was not ashamed 
of manual toil, and though most of his time would 
necessarily be spent in superintending and direct- 
ing the work of his employes, yet he did not think 
it beneath his dignity to help whenever there was 
need. The following extract from a "saga" not 
only shows this, but also the number of enter- 
prises one person might have on hand, and men- 
tions their chief occupations: "Skallagrim was 
a very hard-working man. He had always many 
men with him, and had fetched many of the pro- 
visions and means of subsistence, for at first they 
had but few catttle in comparison with what was 
needed for so many. His cattle found their own 
food during the winter in the forests. lie was 
a great shipwright, and there was no wantof drift- 
timber west of Myrar. He had a boer built at 
Alp-tanes, and had another household there; his 
men went out fishing, seal-catching, and egg- 
gathering from there, as there was a quantity of 
these things; he also had drift-timber brought in. 
Many whales were there then, and they could 
shoot as many as they wanted, for tiie creatures 
were not used to men. He had a third boer near 
the sea, . . . there he had grain grown. 
Skallagrim also had his men up at 
the salmon rivers to fish. . • . Then he set 
up a household in Knairarnes, and then had a 
farm for a long time after. He was a great iron 
smith, and used much red iron ore during the 
winter." 

A large number of articles, useful and orna- 
mental, have been unearthed in the regions inhab- 
ited by the Northmen, and are now in various 
museuns of Europe. A study of these things as 
pictured in such a work as " The Viking Age," 
enables us to form the conclusion that they 
commenced their artistic life by working in 
stone, horn, and bone, and continued it later 
in bronze, and finally used iron. Steady 
progress is observable until finally a remark- 
able proficiency in casting metals is attained. 
Their method is thus described: "The model was 
sometimes made of wax, and clay put around it; 
the bronze was cist into the nmld thus made, and 
the wax melted into the mold, which afterward 
was broken in order to take out the sword or ob- 
ject manufactuied." 

Perhaps the two most important factors in in- 
creasing the returns for labor and capital expended 
are inventions and the division of labor. In the 
articles prserved no devices indicating the posses- 
sion of much originality are shown, though a few 
are ingenious and perhaps may be considered the 
first fruits of that remarkable mechanical ability 
which characterizes their descendants in England 
and America. Although the Northmen had not 
carried out the idea of division of labor very fully, 
it is evident that some recognized its importance 
and organized their working force according- 
ly; for instance, one of the "sagas" relates: 
"King Sigurd Syr was on his field when the 
messengers came to him. . . . He had 

many men there ; some cut corn, others tied it 
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[into sheaves], others drove corn home, others 
stowed it in nay-houses or barns. He and two 
men with him walked sometimes on the field, 
sometimes where the corn was stacked." 

The limits of this article make it impossible to 
do more than suggest a few of the striking facts 
in the life of these people who have influenced 
English and American civilization so deeply. All 
those interested are referred for more complete 
information to the work, " The Viking Age," by 
Paul Du Chaillu, which contains translations of 
portions of a large number-of the sagas, and ex- 
cellent pictures of the more important objects of 
interest that have come down to our times. 



EXAMINATION DAY. 

BV OHACB M. CLARK, '93. 

EXAMINATION day is not pleasant to the 
majority of students. It is least pleasant to 
the person who is coming to school just to gradu- 
ate, and considers his studies a necessary evil to 
be endured before graduating. It is most pleas- 
ant to the studer.t who is coming to school to de- 
velop his powers, and who makes every day a 
rigid examina.tion of his work. 

As examination comes to us six times a year, 
it will pay us to try to find the cause of its un- 
pleasantness, and the remedy. In the first place, 
the unusual work ot writing four or five consecu- 
tive hours is. tiresome. As we can't convince the 
Faculty that oral examinations are always practi- 
cable and preferable, our best remedy for this 
tiresomeness is to begin the day rested. But we 
don't always do that. 

It seems to me that most ot us attach too much 
relative importance to these examinations. This 
idea of their importance begets anxiety, which be- 
gets a ''cram" the night before examination, 
which begets nervousness, which begets failure to 
do our best work, which begets a low grade, 
which begets the idea that examinations are 
planned " just to make us fail." Remedy: con- 
sider examinations a part only of the term's work, 
and not very much greater than all the rest put 
together. Distribute that anxiety somewhat, 
making .sure that the first three weeks of the term 
get a fair share. Then the anxiety will not inter- 
fere with any night's rest, especially not with that 
of the night before examination. 

Rut there is another cause of poor work on ex- 
amination day, which operates through the whole 
term's work, though the recognition of it, like 
most people's knowledge of the difference be- 
tween mushrooms and toadstools, comes too late 
to be of much use. That cause is our failure to 
get hold of principles. In mathematics, where 
the most failures occur, we make the mistake of 
treating the problem as if it were more important 
than the principle which underlies it. In some of 
our text-books, these principles are printed in 
italics, to make them emphatic, and, as italics are 
not easily read, we skip them. In other books, 
they are printed in big type, with plenty of space 
between them, on a page all by themselves. The 
page looks very much like the one in our first 
reader devoted to cat literature, and we use our 
reasoning powers just about as much on one as 
we did on the other. 

The principles are usually followed by a few 
WOrkcd-OUt problems. These problems are in- 
tended to make connection between the principles 
and the problems that follow, but somehow we 
miss connection at the first end. We worry 
through the problems, with the help of the 
worked-out ones and such other help as we can 
get, and when we get the answer to a hard one 
we transfer our work carefully to our scratch- 
books, to be preserved till we pass in that study. 
The principles — are they not recorded in our 
text-books ? And there they remain. But it 



would pay us to get them into our minds, if only 
to Srtve time in solving the problems, to say noth- 
ing of passing examination. 

Then, in the natural sciences, we fail to apply 
principles in classifying what we have to remem- 
ber. We can memorize a long string of names, 
or keep a thousand documents in order, without 
any attention to classification. But very few 
people would try to do the latter. We and the 
Chinese try to do the former; but if we have too 
many long strings of names in our memory on 
examination day, the strings get tangled and 
broken. Find what those names mean ; they 
usually have a real connection with the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of the plant or animal the name 
belongs to, and the characteristics will tell where 
on the string the name belongs. Then group the 
names, so many denoting such general charac- 
teristics, and you can hardly forget them if you try. 

If we have very good memories for the prob- 
lems and the names, we can remain in blissful ig- 
norance of the principles, and still pass the exam- 
ination, provided the examination comes out of 
the book. But if the teacher has the new-fangled 
notion that examinations should test our knowl- 
edge of principles and our ability to apply them 
independently — well, the examination will not be 
pleasant. 



OUR BOOK FRIENDS. 

11 V SUSIE HALL, '93. 

WE often hear the old adage, that a person is 
known by the society he keeps ; and this is 
as true of our book friends as of our human friends. 
If we associate with the lower class of authors 
we are apt to become like them — of no use to any 
one ; while if we associate with the higher class, as 
Milton, Shakespeare, Macauley, and many others, 
our thoughts will become broader and higher, our 
intellects better developed, and our whole self be 
made better for thinking the thoughts of these 
great men. 

But these are by no means among our first 
friends, they must come after a great many others 
before w; can fully appreciate them; for as our 
minds develop our taste for books constantly 
changes. Any one can note this change for him- 
self if he will take .some book and with pencil and 
paper note some passages which seem to him most 
interesting. If a year later, during which time he 
has been reading other books equally as good, he 
will try again with the same book he will find that 
other passages will be the ones most interesting 
now. 

1 have heard it said that a person should not 
read a book in which he is not interested, for it will 
do him very little good. This is true; but we 
should not leave a good book simply for this reason. 
If we first find some thought in which we can be. 
come interested, we can be gradually led up to the 
higher ones. Some think this process ot gradually 
refining the taste too slow, and start at once with 
some of the higher books, but soon give up in 
despair. 

Some do not like history ; they say it is nearly all 
dates and bare facts, [f they find one which has 
fewer facts, but with more of interest about each 
item, they soon change their mind. History shows 
us how we may profit by the experience of others; 
mathematics develops our reasoning powers: in 
literature, we are shown the manners and customs 
of our own and other nations, while in poet- 
ry especially our love of the beautiful is satis- 
lied ; fiction in its higher forms should not beomit- 
ted, essays and travels might be added. When can 
we find a better time for developing this taste than 
while at college, and to vviiat better use could we 
put our spare moments, if we have any? Among 
the writings of both the past and the present we 
may find some of our truest and best friends, who 
will never change. 



THE TRUE LADY. 

BY 8C8IB A. NOVK8, '92. 

IF you were to ask your fiiends or associates 
what qualities were possessed by a perfect lady, 
it would, no doubt, be difficult to answer, so 
imny and varied are the styles we meet; and yet 
each one carries his own ideal. 

It may be possible to find a true lady in any 
community, and she may be recognized by her 
gentleness, by the quiet dignity of self-respect 
which enters into all her actions, and which is the 
foundation for all further development; by it 
hope is awakened, and the other faculties are 
stimulated to do their best in order to maintain 
this self-respect. There is no counterfeit in the 
true lady ; she is as she seems to be, her speech 
and her actions accord with her words, and are in 
unison with her thoughts. 

Her usefulness is apparent in the privacy of her 
own home, as well as the social gathering, or 
public assembly. 

Truthfulness, integrity, and goodness have been 
called the essence of manly character, and I see 
no reason why they do not apply as well to the 
ideal lady. 

It is more usual to find the true lady in commu- 
nities which afford the means of culture and edu- 
cation, but she is not restricted to these localities. 
Indeed, the one who, regardless of environments, 
can do patiently and well whatever falls to her lot, 
and has a firm purpose that reaches after better 
things, is already in a fair way to become a gen- 
uine lady; she has already the foundation for a 
noble character. Her victory is greater than if she 
had been placed in favorable circumstances. 

On the other hand, the girl who has the advan- 
tages of education and culture, society and home 
influences, is far from becoming the true lady if she 
neglects these opportunities. Very few, if any, 
ever reach their ideal ; for as they approach nearer, 
it advances in proportion. Yet it is the privilege 
as well as the duty of every girl to become more 
and more like her ideal. She may begreatly helped 
in this attempt, by first of all, directing and con- 
troling her thoughts. For as she thinks so is she, 
and if the thoughts are pure and good the words, 
and acts will be pure and good also. Anything 
which influences the thoughts, whether the books 
read, the places frequented, or companions chosen, 
they must be of the best. The true lady will dis- 
criminate between the good and the evil, and her 
character will grow accordingly. 

MUST STUDY THE BUSINESS. 

One thing should be chalked d >.va aid remsm- 
bered by every farmer who is engaged in dairying 

or thinks of engaging in it. IF' will never mike 
a profitable success unless he is a close student of 
the business. Unless he is wilimg to read, think, 
and study, and that, too, right hard, but few dol- 
lars will go into his pocket through the cow. 
Look about in every dairy community and you 
will see that the most money per cow is made by 
the men who put the most brains into their dairy 
work. A man may make some money out of a 
poor cow, even, by starving his mind and the 
minds of his family. We suppose rag-pickers 
make some money, but how do they live? The 
American dairyman ought to live hl<e an Ameri- 
can citizen. 

We agree with the Nezv England Farmer that 
there is nothing mean in true economy, for econ- 
omy is the best use of one's powers. But some- 
times expenditure is economy. !• is no waste of 
time to attend farmer's conventions. They help 
men to think well, and if we look back through 
all agricultural processes and improvements, .we 
shall find at the other end somebody has done 
some good thinking, it never wastes time to use 
it sharpening tools; it pays. It is economy to 
subscribe for several agricultural papers, not to 
read all there is in each thoroughly, but to browse 
among them for helpful suggestions. Fersons 
sometimes say they have more papers than they 
can "read thoroughly," but there is hardly a pa- 
per in existence that one should read in such a 
way. — Mirror and Farmer. 
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CALENDAR. 

1891-91. 
Fall Term— September 10th to December i8tb 
Winter Term— January 5th to March aSth. 
Spring Term— March 28th to June Sth. 

June Sth, Commencement. 
1892 93. 
Fall Term— September Sth to December 16th. 



TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

Th. College Loan Commissioner has funds to invest in school dis- 
trict bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
less without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission - 
«ra and the State Agricultural College. Address T. P. Moore, Loan 
Commissioner, Holton Kan. 



LOCAL MATTERS. 

The rainfall of Saturday and Sunday amounted 
to almost two inch?.. 

The pay-roll for students and men for Febru- 
ary amounted to $588.06. 

Prof, and Mrs. Georgeson will entertain the 
class in Agriculture next Wednesday evening. 

Thursday, April 7th, has been designated by 
the Governor as Arbor Day. Plant a tree then. 

The museum has received a fine specimen of 
Hydro- cefhalas in a colt, the gift of Dr. L. H. 
Brady. 

The class in Mineralogy spent the afternoon of 
yesterday in collecting under the direction of As- 
sistant 13ree.se. 

Prof. Hitchcock has rented the Snow property 
on College Hill, and expects to occupy it about 
the first of April. 

Owing to the illness of his oldest son, Lloyd, 
Secretary Graham was delayed over Monday at 
Menoken on his return from the Constant Insti- 
tute. 

Prof. Walters has been confined to his room for 
three days by a gathering in his face. R. C. 
Hunter, Fourth-year, had charge of the drawing 
classes. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Allen, of Blue Springs, 
Nebraska, visit the College today with much of 
interest in the expectation of making Manhattan 
their home. 

Mr. R. Broadbent, of Beloit, visited his broth- 
er, a First-year student, on Monday, and spent 
part of the day inspecting the various industrial 
departments. 

Mr. W. Marlatt, of College Hill, is a victim of 
the daily newspaper portrait, what purports to be 
his likeness having appeared in last Sunday's 
Kansas City Times. 

Secretary Mohler and Commissioner Smith will 
be at Manhattan March iyth, to stir up the farm- 
ers of the neighborhood to provide material for the 
Columbian Exposition. 

The balloon ascension and parachute drop at 
City Park on Tuesday afternoon had its attrac- 
tion for students, as well as other people. A large 
crowd was in attendance. 

The city teachers are preparing an entertain- 
ment for Friday evening, March 25th, the pro- 
ceeds of which' are to swell the total of the 
World's Fair Educational Exhibit fund. 

Secretary Graham had the pleasure of visiting 
at Constant an old college-mate in the person of 
Mr. [ohn C. Snyder, well and favorably known 
:is among the largest breeders of poultry in Kan- 
sas. 

The Chairman of the Constant Farmers' Insti- 
tute is the lather of Elihu Anderson, who was a 
Second-year in 18S4-S5, and who is now in the 
U. S. Navy on board the receiving ship "St. 
Louis." 

Doctors Hunter, Cook,Eisenhour, Nott, Walch 
and Mel osv. of the State Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, visited the College on Thursday after- 
noon, and were much pleased with the good work 
being done in the various departments. 

Last week's Kansas Farmer gives room to four 
articles regarding the wcrk of the College men— 
Prof. Failver's sorghum analysis, Prof. George- 
son's feeding experiment, Prof. Kellerman's treat- 
ment of smuts, and Mr. Shelton's experience with 
strawberries. 

On a recent visit to Burlington, Coffey Coun- 
ty we were pleased to meet an old College friend 
inthe person of C. O. Smith, editor and proprie- 



tor ot the Republican, the leading paper in that 
place. In 1875-6 Mr. Smith was an apprentice 
in the Industrialist office, at the Agricultural 
College, taking meanwhile the regular course of 
study in that institution. Having known him 
thoroughly at that time, we were not surprised to 
find him doing work worthy of himself in the 
great world's school. — Manhattan Republic. 

Something of the value which attaches to the 
Experiment Station publications in the minds of 
some may be inferred from the fact that the 
writer of a request for bulletins took the pains to 
register his letter to the Secretary at an extra ex- 
pense of ten cents. 

The Chemical Department of the Experiment 
Station is receiving many requests for seed of the 
good varieties of sorghum grown last year. These 
are in response to a note to Bulletin 25, offering 
to send a small quantity of these seed* to such 
farmers as send a two-cent stamp. 

Acting upon the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Athletics, the Faculty will make pro- 
vision at once for calisthenic exercises for such of 
the young ladies as desire them. Exercises 
will be under the direction of Miss Fairchild, and 
will be held daily from 8 to 8:30 in the forenoon, 
and at the "fifth hour" on four days in the week. 

In an editorial headed "Kansas Farmers' Insti- 
tutes," in the last number of the Kansas Farmer, 
we find the following statement: "Further, it is 
known that under the law only a limited number 
of institutes can in one year secure the valuable 
assistance from the Agricultural College or other 
official source." This is an error. There is no 
law bearing upon the subject of farmers' institutes 
in Kansas. Owing to the limited number of col- 
lege workers who can attend farmers' institutes, 
and to the desirability of extending their usefulness 
over as large a portion of the Slate as possible, it 
has been the custom of the college authorities, for 
many years past, to decline invitations to assist in 
farmers' institutes held in any county in two con- 
secutive years. When possible the College assists 
in institutes in localities where none have been 
held before, and is always willing to assist in the 
same locality a second time after the lapse of one 
year. This is -olely a matter of arrangement, and 
not a matter of law at all. 

The Farmers' Institute at Constant, last week, 
was a grand-success. In spite of a continuous and 
heavy downpour of rain during the Institute, and 
the meetings of two county and three church or- 
ganizations, the large Grange hall was filled with 
interested, wide-awake, and intelligent farmers and 
their wives. This institute proved peculiar in the 
large proportion of ladies in attendance and in the 
fact that every person present was a farmer. The 
business-like methods ot the officers, the active par- 
ticipation by all in the discussions, the cordiality 
with which our College representatives were wel- 
comed, and the bountiful banquet provided in the 
hall by the ladies, conspired to offset the depress- 
ing influence of the "beastly" weather, and to 
send all away with the feeling that it was good to 
have been there. A permanent organization was 
effected, and it is proposed to hold regular meetings 
hereafter at which the true interests of the farmer, 
outside of politics and religion, shall be discussed. 
Prof. Walters discussed "Gumption in Business;" 
Prof. Georgeson, "Scientific Stock Feeding;" and 
Secretary Graham, "An Education to the Useful." 
The Chemical Department of the Experiment 
Station has just issued a letter circular to sugar- 
beet growers, with the following introductory 
Statement, which is self-explanatory: "We are 
preparing to repeat our tests of the adaptability 
of Kansas climate and soils for producing sugar 
beets of proper quality for sugar making. We 
hope to have more favorable conditions for the 
trial this year than last. Our last year's result 
will be sent you soon. The season was gener- 
ally unfavorable, and the test not so satisfactory 
as we could wish. Will you aid us this year by 
growing a small plot according to the directions 
below?" They are based upon European experi- 
ence and practice. The best sugar beets are less 
than two pounds in weight, are long and tapering, 
and grow entirely under the ground. The seed 
will be sent in due time for planting. Before the 
beets are mature, you will receive instructions for 
selecting a sample. It may be sent us at our ex- 
pense. The beets should "be left undisturbed un- 
til you receive these instructions. After the sam- 
ple" of a dozen or less beets has been secured, the 
remainder are at the disposal of the grower." 
Instructions for growing beets are given. 



GRADUATES AND STUDENTS 



Frank Lenk, student in 1886-7, died last week 
at his home in Alma. 

E. Marshall, Second-year, left College last 
week for Spring work. 

H. W. Stone, with the class of '89 up to its grad- 
uation, hopes to complete the course during the 
spring term. 

Ellen and Hugo Halstead were called home 
yesterday by telegram to the death-bed of Grand- 
father Sikes. 

T. C. Davis, '91, at work on the home farm, 
Benedict, Wilson County, is visiting College 
friends for a few days. 

C. A. Campbell, '91, has returned from Gold- 
en, Colorado, where he has been teaching. He 
expects to spend several months at home in Man- 
hattan. 

W. T. Swingle, '90, is the author of Farmers' 
Bulletin No. 5, issued by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and entitled "Treatment of Smuts of 
Oats and Wheat." 

In a copy of the North Star, published Febru- 
ary 15th, at Sitka, Alaska, we find the following: 
"The Training School was pleased to see among 
the "Topeka's" passengers Mr. and Mrs. Clark. 
Mr. Clark is teacher and disciplinarian, and will 
also direct the band." 



COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS 



Student Editors— B. H. Pugh, P. C. Sears, May Secrest. 

Scientific Club.— President, S. 0. Mason; Vice- President, J. T. 
Willard; Sectetarv, Lott e .1. Short: Treasurer, K. A. Marlatt. 
Meett- on t lie fourth Friday evening 01 each month in Chemical 
Laboratory. 

Webster Society.— Presi lent, P. 0. Sears; Vice-Piesident. E. 
w Reed; KecordiiiK Secretary, it. C. Hmner; Cor pspondfng 
Secretary, E. M. S. CurtlSi Treasurer, F. W. Ames; Critic, L. S. 
Hanier;'Mtusbal, T. W. Morse. 

March 4th. 
Society called to order by President Seerest. Music, violin 
solo, C. B. AJbell. Prayer, Kate outham. E i H.ir./.leo and 
L. Keeler were then made members. Following this were two 
select readings by Ellen Halsteid and w. Hurling The ques- 
tion, "Resolved that the sentence paised by the Chilian govern- 
ment on the Perpetrators or the Baltimore affair was just," 
wasarjriK don the affirmative by Llazie -.dwardsand 0. Huck, 
on the negative bv B. A. Gardiner and Seimi Lund, the 
judges. S. s. Harner, C. E A bell, and P. E. Wcstaate, decided 
unanimously In favorof the negative. 'The Gleaner, presented 
by Maggie Stewart, was one of the l> >st of its kind. The oilio- 
rial on the monuments of the Alpha Beta So rtety was especially 
Interesting. Other Interesting arne.s were 'A Loving Man, 
'A Journey Thrnush Indian Territory," -The College V ll," 
'■The Blighted Youth." Recess Instrumental mule, solo, 
Selma Lund. Hugo Halstead gave a very Interesting news 
report. Smith Norton gave a discussion on Oleora rgariue, J. T. 
Thoburn discussed 'Literary Policies." after which followed a 
lively dlBOUBSion mi (he SUbjeot. The usual amount of business 
followed. Society adjourned at 4:8&. 1. F. H. 

March 5th. 
President Sears called the Websters to order. Roll call The 
Secretary read tin- m<mitea of the previous meeting E A. 
(Mark led iu prayer. The order old hate w is pa-sed lor reas- 
ons that seetneo justifiable. The program was opened with 

a declamation Irom M. w. Ho'Jnia. on • Iraoo tain Hi lugs," 
followed with a deciara -til >n by H (J tuinon, 'it ill Call. E 0. 
Trembly then read an essay on '-First voar tthetoric i *," an I L. 
w Hays one on "A Trip to Fort Htley". J. M. rodd favored us 
with a select reading, a'ter which .1. W. Evans reel a discussion 
on the construction <>r bridges, and H.L. Uoteinan irave the n -ws 
o : the week, whioh closed the prograra. Under unfinished and 
new business, a large amount of Important and practical busi- 
ness wax transacted, among which was the report of the Hoard 
which showed that tee Society coffers would be replenished 
at tome more co venlenl season when more Important busi- 
ness whs finished. Durtmt the evening w« enjoyed a pleasant 
visit irom our Irendly neighboring society, thn "H ami I tons," 
and bad a pleasant and profitable tune, by res ilvln* ourselvaa 
into a committee of the whole and dl«cu.-sfng, am >ng otb«r 
subjects, the advisability of forming a new so iet.v rrom mem 
be ra o i ili two societies. Alter about an hours pleasant dis- 
cussion, the Hainlltons went back to their b«d In thi loft, and 
we went back to bu-euess, till 10 UJ when we adj > trned, feeling 
we had had an aver.iR i good session, an I ilia th i time had been 
well spent thoutrh wo did havo to w.t k tur lu^h th i rau I and 
rain and Ilia! we would naxi h l\ ) I > "H i.n iw i I pi > I our 
weary way" before we'd go to Sleep. Me. W. Me., Sec. pro tem. 

March 5th. 
The Hamilton Soolety'was oatlod to order by Pre*l lent Wildln. 
Thirty-two Hatuiltons answered to roll-oall, and more came in 
later, a though the night was very storm . J. L McDowell led 
Si olety In Prayer. Tnuoffloeol Vioe-Presideni beiim vaoant, 
nominations were made to fill It. .) A. Holies was elected. The 
program of the evening was next t iken up. An oration by .1. 
L. McDiwell, entitled " Orphan Boys ol the U. S.. shewed 
much study and preparation and was well delivered. Mr. .loss 
thou did credit to himself In an oration on "Ed" -en ol Had 
Habits." lie showed among other things the evils resulting 
from the useol liquor and tobaooo. Tho Debate, "8hould Pro- 
hibition be made an issue iu Hie oomiog campaign/ was 
opened bj Mr. iVlokman. i~t It is a question thai can be Bet- 
ted only by political dlsousslou. Politics ounoerns Itsell 
about the welfare of the country, and as prohibition affects 
the nation It is a political quesMon. n affeota the country by 
affeotlug theoitizensof the country, financially, socially, mor. 
ally, anil poltloallj. The logs to the people last year Irom 
drink was *174 <>0u,tKK). with open saloons, etc , our society is 

abused by increasing the class ot drunkards and or ials. 

These persons by tbelr Influence lessen the security ot our 
homes and our property. Vice and crime are also engendered 
by them The central organizations ol the liquor traffic work 
i ..el her and radiate their Influence to all parts ol the country. 

The. control to s< extent the .■lections, and put In Office 

those men who areln sympathy with then- traffic. Cnus gc od 
government is Impossible As loim- as the liquor men remain 
as tbey are now we shall have poverty and vice. Mr. Perslnger 
replied by saying thai it should not lie a political issue because 
ii was a State right and should be dealt with by the .slates. It 
would be the death ot either ot the strongest parties to take 
stand on the prohibition question. The money sneni for liquor 
is kepi iu circulation and is not the cause ot as much Buffeting 
as the hoarded up treasure of the money kings. The Society 
in xi took up unfinished business and went Into a committee of 
the whote to consider the piOtriiiniiio to lie held between the 
two Societies. The programme for a special session was alter- 
wards reported and adopted. 'I he programme of the evening 
was resumed, and Messrs llryan and Hroadbait nave declama- 
tions. Mr. Axtell gave a very amusing essay on "A Hamilton 
at. the World's Fair." Mr. Carnahan also gave a good one on 
"Cora." Extemporaneous speaking was indulged in lor some 
time, and the Society adjourned. 
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Student Joseph Green, of Iieloit, won the first 
prize in a surgery contest at Rush Medical College, 
Chicago. 

The election held in Coffeyville for the purpose 
of voting $15,000 bonds to build a high school 
building resulted in a defeat of the proposition. 

The Baker Beacon wants the students and grad- 
uates of Baker University to organize an endow- 
ment fund association. The plan is to pledge 
each student to contribute five dollars annually for 
ten years. The scheme is endorsed by President 
Quayle. 

Superintendent Witiana has completed the work 
of figuring out the proper apportionment of the 
permanent school fund to the various counties of 
the State. The total amount to be distributed this 
year is $263,421.66, and the school population of 
the State is 197,022, thus allowing a per capita of 
53 cents. Nine counties have 10,000 or more of 
school population. They are Shawnee, 17,053; 
Wyandotte, 16,820; Sedgwick, 13,-] 04 ; Leaven- 
worth, 12,427; Cowley, 11,459; Crawford, 11,- 
312; Sumner, 10,784; Cherokee, 10,253, and 
Bourbon, 10,133. The counties with smallest 
number of school age are Morton, 183, and Gar- 
field, 223. The warrants will be sent out during 
the week. 

The catalogue of the State University is now in 
the hands of the State Printer, and will be ready 
for distribution early this week. It will show 
some very gratifying figures in regard to the attend- 
ance during the present school year. Although 
the preparatory department is no longer connected 
with the University, the attendance this year is 
greatlv in advance of any previous year, the actual 
attendance at the University being 630, and includ- 
ing the university-extension pupils, 981. Of this to- 
tal number, the extension pupils number 351 ; en- 
gineering. 88; music and arts, 112; pharmacy, 41 ; 
law, 78; school of arts, 283; post graduates, 29. 
The senior class this year contains 24 ; junior class, 
47 ; sophomore class, 51 ; freshman class, 102. The 
credit enrollment of the extension course shows an 
enrollment of eight at Olathe, 63 at Topeka, 22 at 
Wichita, and 284 at Kansas City, Mo. Besides 
the total of extension students enrolled for credit, 
5 |o others are in regular attendance on the lectures 
ol the courses. The counties furnishingthe largest 
number of students, outside of Douglas county, 
are in order: Shawnee, Sedgwick, Johnson. Leav- 
enworth, Wyandotte, Atchison, Brown, Cloud, 
Doniphan, Franklin, Jefferson, and McPherson. 
The faculty now numbers forty-four. The esti- 
mated value of the entire material equipment of 
the University is $619,000; $38,000 in the build- 
ing and $261 .000 in department aparatus, etc., 
including the general library of 16,217 volumes. 
The natural history cabinet collection contains 
150.000 specimens of botany, history, and zoology. 
— Topeka Capital. 

DON'T DAWDLE. 

The word "dawdle" means to w aste time, to 
trifle. When a bo} does a thing in a slack, laz) 
way, he "dawdles" over it. It is a bad thing to 
fall" into a dawdling way. It helps to make a hoy 
unmanly, and a girl unwomanly. The dawdler's 
life is apt to he a failure. He does little for him- 
self or for oil ins. "In hooks, or work, or health- 
ful play," he doesi't amount to much. 

Don't daw dfe. Do tilings with a will, a. id do 
them well. You must not splutter or he fussy 
over your work. Have a quick eye, and a ready 
hand, and a patient heart always. 

II you have an hour in which to do a half hour's 
work, doit in the half hour. Get through on time, 
then play w ith briskness and sparkling enjoyment. 
Do your errands promptly. Brush your hair with 
a lively hand. Sweep \our 100m with a lively 
broom. Take the degree of D. D. — don't dawdle. 



Some wise and good person has said: "Don't 
make your minds sponges, saturated with the 
putrid wateis of the goose pond of gossip. Hear 
as little as you possibly can to the predjudice of 
others; believe nothing of the kind, unless you are 
forced to believe it; never circulate or approve of 
tnose who circulate loose reports; moderate, as 
far as you can, the censure of others; always be- 
lieve that, if the other side were heard, a very dif- 
ferent account would be given of the matter," 



THE COMING FARMER. 
One of the great changes observable in the ag- 
ricultural and stock-breeding world, that portion 
of it, indeed, which may be called intelligent, is 
in the character of the business the coming man 
is drifting into. It may be possible to teach an 
old dog new tricks, and as well to get the fathers 
out of the old ways; but the young men, as they 
mature and take hold of life and life's business, 
have already planted in their minds a dread of the 
extreme drudgery of the farm and an earnest hope 
to avoid it in so far as their conduct of business is 
concerned. It is not a dislike of work so much as 
an abhorence of unending toil for very small re- 
turns such as they have been parties to under the 
old regime. The young farmers just now coming 
to- the front have, as a rule, more intelligence than 
those of fifty years ago, and a better education ; 
newspapers are vastly more abundant, and very 
low in price; they moreover manage to secure the 
best thoughts, the latest experiments of the most 
advanced farmers of the day. and set them before 
their readers in acceptable form. This has been 
going on for more then a generation, anil the 
young men have grown up readers of these, as from 
week to week they were brought to their homes. 

It has been measurably impossible to make much 
impression on the minds of aged readers, though 
to their credit be it said that many of them have 
been able to discover in the new the better way, 
and improved thereby; but the younger men have 
become imbued with the idea of seeding down to 
grass and to permanent pasture much of the land ; 
of using more ingenious means and methods of re- 
cuperating the land by fertilizers; of making 
more manure on the farm ; of growing more clo- 
ver and other green manures for the purpose, and 
finally of conducting the business in such a way 
that "the main crops produced shall be con- 
sumed on the farm and be carried away in the 
form of horses, cattle, sheep, or swine. When, 
therefore, these men take charge of the old farms, 
a wonderful change will be surely discovered in 
the methods of handling them and managing the 
products. 

This is, in a measure, discoverable even now. 
Look at our own pages for example. The horse 
is to the fore-front to-day. Why? Because we 
have made a new horse, one adapted to nearly 
every kind and character of business in this coun- 
try, and as well for the most pleasurable and health- 
ful of entertainment and exercise known to man. 
Railroads, and steam generally, are doing the long 
draft hauling ; electricity and other machinery have 
done the same for city travel ; hence the scrub horse 
and the equally scrub mule are being dispensed 
with, and every man wants a horse that is in keep- 
ing with the age and that can get over the ground. 
But again: Young, enterprising men realize 
that they can afford no longer to raised good corn 
and poor cattle, because the poor farmers can raise 
enough poor cattle to flood the markets, depress 
prices, and make hardly the shadow of a living by 
it. They have to breed to the best improved stock 
and use only the best of grades in doing. so. Then, 
if they must raise corn, they will do it on land well 
plowed and manured, land that is made to alter- 
nate with green crops that can be plowed under, 
and, thus recouped, produce from 75 to 125 hush- 
els to the acre, and every stalk harvested, cut up 
and saved for roughness through the winter, when 
stock has to be fed in the barn instead of tiie stalk 
fields ;is of yore. 

No well-conducted farm in the future will be 
without a barn capable of holding the cattle to be 
fed, and as well the feed and fodder saved with 
which to feed them. With a cutting machine out- 
side to cut into three-quarter inch lengths both 
stalk and corn, and '<> it attached an elevator to 
carry it into the barn, live hundred tons of the best 
feed for fattening cattle may be housed and safeh 
stoied from a very small field, enough to feed all 
tin- srock raised on a moderate-sized farm. 

This involves the use of lull-blooded inalis, no 
matter what the kind of stock, be it cattle, sheep, 
s - 11 , or horses ; and the nearer the females can be 
had of similar character the better. Then may we 
[,400 lb. steers at two years of age, 120 to 
2(i>,'.\). wethers at the same time, hogs weighing 
225 to 250 lbs. at nine months, and colts of size 
and quality at four years old worth two or three 
times the money of those now generally raised. 

Of course this line of thought might be extended 
to every department of farm work. We have but 
skimmed the surface, and told what may and will 
be done, with little by good management. There 
is no money in farming, but there is good pay and 



fortune to the man who, with brains and energy,, 
will see the opportunity and embrace it. — Col- 
man s Rural World. 



Those who are successful are those who never lose 
sight of the fact that the farm is a home ; that ev- 
erything done toward beautifying and improving 
the place is enhancing the value. With this fact 
uppermost as it should be farm work becomes a la- 
bor of love — something more than a dollar and 
cent struggle. Farm lite should be the happiest 
existence in the world, and the pleasant impres- 
sions of the dear old homestead should de made 
so deep that they will always be remembered. — 
Farm and Home. 



H/lNHdTTdN ADVERTISEMENTS. 



BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 

'WINGLE & VAKNEY'S Book-Store for School Supplies of 
> ail kinds. 



I 



rOX'S'ROOK. STORE.— College Text-Book*, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch-books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 

.} E. LOFtNCK deals in new and Second-hand Text- books and 

X. School Supplies of all kinds, fold pens, etc. '75. 



DRY GOODS. 



JA A WH Alt ION'S is the most popular Dry Goods Slore in 
'J« Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest style, the most 



popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, Invite stu- 
dents and all other College people 'o call and examine their larue 
slock of new goods. All the desirable things in men's wear. Latest 
styles in every department. 



GROCERIES. 



FK. HOPSON & CO., Dealers in Staple and Fancy Groceries, 
(Country Produce, etc. Fruits in their season a specialty. 228 
l'o\ mz Ave. 



WATCHES, JEWELRY. 



J 



Q. A. SHELDON, "the Jeweler." Established in 1S67. Watches, 
1 Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Eames Block. 



I) E. LOFINCK keeps a big slock of Watches, Clocks, jewelry, 
S.« and Gold Specacles, also Musical Instruments, '75. 



T? K. SHAW, Jeweler and Optician. Watches, Jewelry, Silver- 
Xl/. ware, Spectacles, Clocks, Fountain Pens, Gold Pens, etc. Re- 
pairing of Walilies, Clocks, Spectacles, and Jewelry done promptly 
and skillfully. A written guarantee given with all warranted watch 
work. 30S Poyntz Ave. 

DRUGS. 



w 



C.JOHNSTON, Druggist. A large line of Toilet Articles and 
1 Fancy Goods. The patronage 01 students is solicited. 



HARD WAKE 



AJ.WHITFORD sells Stoves arid Hardware at very low prices, 
• and carries a large slock from w''ir;h selections may be made. 
Student patronage respectfully invited. 



DENTIST. 



D 



It. G. A. CRISE, Dentist, ytl Puyutz Ave. The preservation 
of the natural leelh n Specialty. 

PHOTOGRAPHS. 



DKAVEY, the Photographer, will henceforth make photographs for 
students at special rates, which may be learned i>y calling at the 
gallery on PoyntZ Avenue. Examine the new "arislo" photographs, 
unequaled for beauty of finish. 

liOOTS AND SHOPS. 

ANNUAL CHEAP COUNTER.-We give no chromos, punch no 
tcikcts, but sell shoes from J5 cents to 50 cents a pair cheaper than 
those who do, thereby saving you that much clean cash Look ai ihe 
Cheap Counter {everything $1.00 a pair. Klillc'ELD' 4 SHOE 
S 1 okk. 

I) ERA I'lO TICKETS given on all cash sales. For tickets amount* 
X ing to $5 00 von will he presented with one of three books. "Suc- 
cess," a record of the lives of noted men; "The Home Guide;" or 
"Compendium of Cookery." Rebable Hoots, shoes, and Rubbers. 
Latest styles and low prices. LESLIE II. SMITH. 

LIVERY. 

1)ICKETT'S NEW LIVERV STABLE.— Everything new and 
strictl) first-class. Special attention will be given to student 
Uade, Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 
cial Hotel. 

MEAT MARKET. 

SCHULTZ lilies, ilkr I- 1 ■• h and Salt Meats in greal vH-iety. 
Students an inviled to call at their market on Poxnlz Avenue, 
one dooi easl ol Kox's bookstore, 01 give orders t'- delivery wagon. 

SHAVING PARLOR. 

6 BATHS, $1.00 cash, is shaves, $1, Hair cutting a 

ialty, AH work firsl class at Pete Hostrup's Barber Shop, South 
Second St-i 



GENERAL MERCHANDISE 

^'*■|IE SPO'I cA II STORE is Headquarters for Dry (.nods, No- 
tions, Boots and Shoes. Hats and Caps, Clothing, and Ladies' 
\\ raps. Lowest prices in the city, 

0! 1 1 ' V r 1 1 1 •". s < , Dry Goods, Groceries, Queensware. b'ree de- 
• livery. Prices always as low as good business methods will 
warrant, The trade of Professors, Students, and all connected with 
the College especially solicited. 
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COLLEP BUSINESS. 

Loans npon school-district &&' Is are to be <>' tained from the Loan 
Commissouer ,4 . 

]JHI S against thi 1 ollege hould be presented monthly, and, when 
audi ed, are paid al ihe office «'f the Treasurer in Manhattan. 

All pax ments "I pi "" ipal and luleresi on account <it bonds or land 
contracts must be made to the State Treasurer, at Topeka. Applica- 
tions for extension of time on land contraote should he sent to the 
Secretan ol the Rpatd t Regents, al Manhattai 

The Indcstniai is'i may be addressed thrnueh Frt... l»eo. I Pair- 
child, Managing . Ediiov. Subscriptions arc received by Bupt. J. S. C. 
Thompson. , , , . ¥ ., 

Donations for the Library or Museums should be sc^nt to the Libra- 
rian <>r to Prof. Mayo, chairman <>t Committee on Museums. 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning the different depart- 
ments ol study or work, may be addressed to the several Professois 
and Superintendents. . * . . .. 

General information concerning the College and its work,— studies, 
examinations, grades, hoarding-places, etc.,— may he obtained at the 
office of tl 1 President, or by addressing the Secretary. 

Application 'or F Hirers' institutes: should be addressed, as early 
n the season as possible, to 'he president, 

The Experiment Station should be addressed through the Secretary. 



FARMERS' INSTITUTE NOTES. 

BY SECY. I. D. ORAHAM. 

A PERSON who makes an occasional trip by 
rail in Kansas may learn a great deal if he 
keeps his eyes open and ears alert for material facts 
which everywhere present themselves to him. He 
may learn that our State is an empire whose mag- 
nitude cannot be comprehended except by person- 
al observation, and whose industries are as many 
and varied as are the demands of her people. 

The dominant industry is of course agriculture, 
and this, from the variety of climatic and other 
conditions, has attained a wonderful development 
and possesses wonderful possibilities. The first 
step in the development of this agriculture is very 
likely to be made in the direction of an attempt to 
raise a single crop. Large areas of Kansas are 
devoted almost entirely to wheat-raising, and little 
else is attempted until some one discovers that he 
can enlarge his income by the raising of something 
else, and then the period of diversified farming be- 
gins, and with it comes greater prosperity. 

Recent visits to Harper and Cowley counties 
disclosed the fact that a large share of the plow 
land of these counties is sown to wheat ; and the 
question, Why do all the farmers raise wheat? was 
invariably answered by the statement that it is a 
more certain crop than corn. Sorghum, alfalfa, 
and other crops of undoubted value had proved 
successful wherever tried, but had not been 
very generally planted. Cattle-raising is a good 
business for those who engage in it, but they are 
few. Poultry-raising, dairying, and fruit-growing 
are profitable to the few who attempt them, and 
horse- raising brings good returns. 

WHE AT-R A I S T NO. 

A very intelligent farmer who is a close hand 
at figuring gave some interesting facts regarding 
wheat-raising in Southern Kansas. He finds that 
for the past fifteen years the average yield has 
been fifteen bushels per acre. This wheat costs 
to raise and market, about $9.00 per acre, or 60 
cents per bushel. This cost per acre ought to 
be the maximum, though it might be profitably 
increased in some instances. 

He adds a few "don'ts" of value. D on'tsow the 
same ground to wheat year after year without 
manure. Don't buy expensive manufactured ferti- 
lizers when home-made ones are wasting. Don't 
allow wheat to get too ripe before cutting, as this 
shatters out the profits. Don't depend entirely up- 
on a header; have a dropper and a cradle some- 
where in the neighborhood for use in wet weather. 
Don't leave wheat standing in the shock too long. 
Put it in a stack and be independent of the thresh- 
er, and do the stacking yourself. Don't thresh too 
early. Early-threshed wheat is sure to sweat in 
the bin and get full of bugs. Don't market surplus 
because of lack of granary room. Build m >re 
bins. And lastly, don't market good wheat for less 
than seventy cents a bushel. 

FRUIT. 

After years of wheat-growing these southern 
counties are now fairly awake to the fact that they 
are possessed of a wonderful soil and climate 
for fruit-raising. Harper County peaches and 
Sumner County peaches have come to be recog- 
nized brands upon the market; and they are 
well worthy of it. An orchardist of many years 
gave as his experience that it is better to plant 
one-year-old trees than older ones, because of bet- 
ter and more vigorous growth. Always buy from 
reliable dealers, has been his motto. For an apple 
orchard in this section, he names as his first choic e 
the Missouri Pippin, Ben Davis, Willow Twig, 
Smith's Cider, Baldwin, Winesap, Kansas Keeper. 
For cherries, the Early Richmond, English Mur- 



rillo, and Montmorenci. Plums, except wild ones, 
and apricots fail because . of insect pests. He 
sprays his apples but once a year, and this when 
the apples are about the size of a pea. 

POULTRY. 

Two excellent papers upon this subject unite in 
the testimony that the Ply moth Rock is the best 
"all round" fowl for the farmer. They are good 
and regular layers, good mothers, and the best to 
market. A light-colored cock should always be 
selected, or the breed becomes too dark in color. 
Warm quarters, plentifully whitewashed and well 
lighted, together with a warm feed in the morning 
are essential in winter. Corn is a heat-producing 
food, not an egg producer, and should be used as a 
part of the winter feed, but not exclusively. For 
laying hens, wheat for albumen, meat for yolk, 
and lime for shell are necessary food elements. 
For the money invested, the hen is the most prof- 
itable animal on the farm, and a hundred of them 
will supply the farm with eggs and chickens for 
the table and net the owner at least one dollar 
per head profit per annum. 

ENSILAGE. 

Ensilage is used by but few farmers here, and 
the silo is found a most profitable means of sav- 
ing a crop in a dry year. In a good corn year, 
when corn is cheap, it does not prove profitable 
for general stock feeding, though good at all times 
for milch cows. Horses should be fed a mini- 
mum ration or none ; hogs more. 

HOGS. 

Hogs do not pay in a wheat country, though 
some farmers make money off them, and nearly 
all keep a few. 

ALFALFA. 

This is generally believed to be a good crop, 
though tried by but few. It has proved a surpris- 
ing success upon the sandy soil of south central 
Kansas wherever tried. Three crops the first year 
and good hog pasture all winter were not uncom- 
mon results among the experimenters. 



EVERYDAY FRIENDS. 

BY LAURA O. DAY, '93. 

IT has been rightly said, "He that delighteth in 
solitude is either a wild beast or a god;" for 
since the creation of man there has been an in- 
tense longing in human nature for companionship. 
That we all should desire friends is natural, 
and the art of winning them is recognized as one 
of the happiest talents to be possessed. Nor can 
we exercise this ability too early in life. Indeed, 
our earliest friendships :rre the most lasting, and 
the ones from which we derive the most enjoy- 
ment. In our early years; we accept our friend- 
ships as a part of the goods which the world owes 
us; in our older years, we study our associates so 
keenly that we must be positive that no deception 
linking behind their kindness, before we receive 
them as friends. 

There are friends and friends. They may easi- 
ly be separated into two classes — the real friends, 
and those whose regard for you is based upon 
your share of the world's riches or the popularity 
which you may enjov. The friends belonging to 
the latter class are numerous, but their attachments 
are subject to strange variations*, and are in reality 
but the out come of selfish motives. Perhaps the 
less said of them the better; but we shall do well to 
remember that their good will is preferable to their 
ill will. Real friends, unlike pretenders, are as 
precious jewels — rarely found. 

Friendship is not manufactured by exact rule; 

but the many little thoughtful acts, the cheerful 

face, the loving heart, directed by a wise tact, will 

not only win it, but will also retain it. How to 
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gain disapproval is still more easily shown : be 
indifferent, cold, proud, selfish, ill-tempered, and 
the result is soon accomplished. 

Having won our friends, we must direct our ef- 
forts towards keeping them. One duty to be 
learned is, that although there is no greater pleas- 
ure than being with those whom we admire and 
respect, even this may be overdone. Solomon 
says: "Withdraw thy foot from thy neighbor's 
house, lest he weary of thee and so hate thee." 

Another duty which we owe our friends is to 
stand by them, if in their absence others speak ill 
of them. Nothing is so despicable a-> the luke- 
warm friendship which sits silent under such cir- 
cumstances. 

Probably our friends will often disappoint us. 
They will show many peculiarities of which we 
have never dreamed. Perhaps it will aid us to 
remember that we, ourselves, are far from perfect. 
Remember, too, if we wait for a perfect friend, we 
shall die friendless. Then if, after our best ef- 
forts neither to offend nor to annov, all does not go 
smoothly, a little convenient blindness or deafness 
will help us out wonderfully. 



SORGHUM IN 1891. 

BY PROP. J. T. WILLARD. 

BULLETIN 25, recently issued by the Experi- 
ment Station, details the results obtained in 
the work of the Chemical Department upon 
sorghum during the season of 1891. A statement 
of the most interesting of these may not be out of 
place here. 

The season was the most favorable for sorghum 
that we have had for some years. The months 
of May, June, and July were amply supplied with 
rain, which gave us a splendid growth of cane. 
The two succeeding months were rather dry, which 
promoted the concentration of sugar in the juice. 
The final product was a heavy tonnage of sorghum, 
containing a large percentage of juice rich in cane 
6Ugar. Our experience seems to have been some- 
.what exceptional ; as Hon. Geo. F. Kellogg, in 
his report as State Sugar Inspector, states that 
"The average quality of the cane for the season 
was lower at all of the factories than last year." 

The number of varieties grown last season was 
less than in former years, attention being chiefly 
directed toward improvement of well-known sorts 
of good quality. To this end large numbers of 
stalks were examined singly. The plan for the 
past four years has been to, analyze single stalks 
of the several varieties ; and by planting the seed 
of the best, to attempt to establish strains which 
should be superior to any yet known. The re- 
sults are such as to lend encouragement to the be- 
lief that sorghum can be improved by seed selec- 
tion. Last year nearly thirteen hundred canes 
were examined singly, and sixty-six were ana- 
lyzed. The highest percentages of cane sugar 
found in a few of the vaieties was as follows : Un- 
dendebule, 18.95 ♦ Kansas Orange, 1S.59; Cross of 
Orange and Amber, 18.25 5 Medium Orange, 
17.84; Link's Hybrid, 17.41: Unkunjana, 16.94; 
Cross of Orange and Link's, 16.83; Early Amber, 
16.48. 

The analyses of samples containing ten or more 
canes show somewhat lower results ; but even 
then some strikingly high figures were obtained. 
For example: Undendebule, 17.6S; Cross of Or- 
ange and Amber, 17.07; Kansas Orange, 16.82; 
Medium Orange, 16.58; and Link's Hybrid, 
16.37. No results equal to those have been ob- 
tained in former years. 

The high quality of the cane is further exempli- 
fied by fifteen analyses of sorghum grown for the 
purpose of testing several fertilizers. The fertil- 
ized plats alternated with unfertilized ones, and 
the effect of the fertilizers was so slight as to be 
an uncertain quantity. Samples consisting of ten 
consecutive hills prere taken from each plat, the 



whole aggregating nearly five hundred pounds of 
dressed* ("!.' e"., stripped and topped) cane. The 
average percentage of cane sugar in these samples 
was 16.6; and of other sugars, 1.04. The varie- 
ty was Kansas Orange ; and the' results could 
doubtless have been duplicated otl'^any of the 
farms around here last season. 

In respect to the test with fertilizers, as hinted 
above, the results were negative. The plat treat- 
ed with Chili saltpeter showed nearly one per 
cent more of cane sugar than the mean of the un- 
treated plats on each side. The experiment will 
be continued in the future, and it is hoped that 
interesting results may be obtained. 



AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION. 

BY DR. N. S. MAVO. 

THE time of year is now approaching which to 
the practicing veterinarian may be considered 
as a sort of harvest time, for in the next three 
months he expects to do a large share of his year's 
work, because there will be a larger number of sick 
animals. 

There are several causes for this large amount of 
sickness among animals. Among them are sudden 
changes of the weather, the condition of animals 
after the winter's keep — either too thin or too fr?t, 
the overworking of animals not used to it, and not 
in proper condition. Then, too, it is the season 
of the year when many young animals are born, 
with their resulting ills and mishaps. 

Of the diseases which are affected by changes of 
the weather, "distemper" is quite important. It 
is undoubtedly a germ disease which usually attacks 
colts, similar to measles in children, the changes 
of the weather and unthrifty condition of colts in 
the spring acting as predisposing causes. As 
soon as a colt contracts this disease, he should be 
placed in a warm and dry place, and blanketed, 
given a laxative diet — such as bran-ma?hes, roots, 
etc., oats, bright hay, and plenty of good water. 
Good nursing will do a great deal towards miti- 
gating the disease. 

We also expect to get many cases of lung disease, 
caused principally by allowing horses to stand in 
a draught while very warm. Horses, when first 
put to work in the spring, sweat with little exertion, 
so great care should be taken not to warm an animal 
up and allow it to stand in a cool place. Care 
and a good blanket will prevent a majority of 
lung troubles in horses. 

Sore shoulders, or collar galls, so prevalent in 
spring, can be prevented largely by seeing that the 
collar fits properly. Don't think because it worked 
all right last year it will this; know that it fits, and 
is smooth on the shoulder surface. While the horse 
is at work, lift the collar frequently and keep the 
mane from working under it. Washing the 
shoulders in cold water and rubbing them dry at 
noon and night is an excellent preventive. Scrape 
all collections of dirt from the collar every time it 
is put on. 

"Scratches," or "grease heel," is common in 
spring, caused by standing in mud or filth; this 
causes an inflammation in the oil glands situated in 
the hollow above the toot, and is often difficult to 
cure. It is also caused by perspiration running 
down the back of the leg and drying in the back 
of the heel. This disease is easily prevented by 
keeping the heels clean and giving the animal a 
dry stall to stand in. With horses that are 
predisposed to this disease, a little carbolized lard 
or vaseline rubbed in the heels is excellent. 
Horses that are very fat are liable to congestion of 
the lungs when called on to exert themselves. Fat 
horses are also liable to a rather peculiar disease 
culled Azoturia, which manifests itself by paraly- 
sis of one or both hind legs. It usually occurs while 
the animal is exercising, soon after being taken out 
of the stable. This disease only occurs in ple- 
thoric horses and after a period of rest. Plethoric 



horses are also subject to itchy skin diseases after 
being warmed up. u 

There is quite a common practice among farm- 
ers of fattening their horses preparatory to the 
spring work. This is not a good plan. A fat 
horse is not in good condition to work, and is more 
liable to disease. A horse that is in a fair to good 
condition will do more work, and do it easier, and 
is a stronger and healthier horse than is a fat one. 
What is true of a fat horse is equally true of a thin 
one. A horse for the spring work should be in 
good condition, and put to his work gradually. 

This article is not to be understood as discoun- 
tenancing the employment of a qualified veterina- 
rian, but rather the opposite, and to show where 
care will save a good deal of money for the 
treatment of those cases that cannot be prevented. 
Good care will prevent one half the diseases of 
domestic animals, and good nursing will do more 
toward saving the sick ones than any other one 
thing. 

CARE OF FARM MACHINERY. 

BY L.. 0. CHIN Kit, '92. 

THERE is nothing more important to be 
learned by a young man who intends to make 
farming his occupation, than the care of farm ma- 
chinery. If he cannot get the necessary training 
at home, he should attend some school where he 
can. 

It requires but little time to clean a hoe or a 
spade and put it in its proper place, where it will 
be easily found, and in good condition. Indeed, a 
good farmer can be detected by the brightness 
and sharpness ot his spades and hoes with as 
much certainty as you can detect a good carpenter 
by the condition of his planes, chisels, and saws. 

If machinery has not a soul, or feeling, it does 
have value ; and the sooner a man learns to re- 
spect that value the sooner he will be on the road 
to success. If men value only that which is 
bought as they do money, which buys, there would 
be a vast amount of wealth saved that is now de- 
stroyed. A farmer will carefully lay his pocket- 
book under his pillow, lest it catch cold from the 
chilliness of the night. The next day he'll use 
the same money to purchase a binder, which he 
brings home and leaves in the yard, apparently to 
look at, with no protection whatever from a cli- 
mate that gives, changes in temperature from 25 
below zero to ioo° above, accompanied often by 
wind which varies from seven to sixty miles an 
hour. A man who would throw his pocket-book 
where he last had occasion to use it, and leave it 
there to be exposed to all kinds of weather, would 
be considered irrational. Yet men do as careless 
an act when they leave their tools out where they 
are exposed to the rains, snows, and winds. 

An hour or two in the fall spent in giving the 
cultivator shovels and the mould-boards of plows 
and listers a coat of paint will prevent rust, save 
much time in the spring which is usually occupied 
with "scouring," and enable a person to do much 
better work and more of it. 

Some men think it too expensive to build sheds 
for machinery. They do not realize that it is 
more expensive to do without them. It isn't the 
two weeks' running every year for five or six years 
that wears out a binder: it is the exposure to 
changeable Kansas weather. 

If you have occasion to travel over a man's farm, 
and find the hoe quietly resting on a potato hill 
in the garden, in a far-away corner of the place, 
you may find the mowing machine at the exact 
spot where it was left when the owner was called 
to dinner the year before. Continue the search, 
and in another part of the farm you will find the 
corn-planter trying to enjoy itself under the shade 
and protection ot a wire fence ; and on returning 
to the house, you will find the binder busily en- 
gaged in performing the functions of a chicken 
roost. Before you leave, make a note of the 
man's name, because you will hear from him 
again ; for nothing but Providence and Egyptian 
soil can keep him out of the poor-house. 
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CALENDAR. 

1891-92. 
Fall Term— September 10th to December i8tb 
Winter Term— January Sth to March «th. 
Spring Term— March «8th to June 8th. 

June 8th, Commencement. 
i8ka-93- 
Fall Term— Srptember^th to December 16th. 

TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has fund* to invest in school dis- 
trict bonds at pat. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
lew without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
ers and the State Agricultural College. Address T. P. Moore, Loan 
Commissioner, Holton Kan. ■ 
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LOCAL MATTERS. 

Prepare for Kansas Arbor Day, April 7th. 
Prof. Hitchcock's family came last Saturday. 
Prof. Brown spends Sunday at Leavenwoth. 
Mrs. Thompson and children are visiting in 
Newton. 

A girl baby was born Feb. 29th to Mr. and 
Mrs. McCreary. 

Another large lot of public documents were re- 
cieved yesterday for the library. 

Mrs. Kedzie lectured at Osborne yesterday in 
the course arranged by Principal Olin for the city 
schools. 

Mrs. C. C. Gardiner, of Bradford, is visiting 
her children, Mrs. J. T. Willard and E. A. and 
Maud Gardiner. 

Sweet strains from a large music box formed 
an entertaining prelude to the chapel exercises 
yesterday afternoon. 

The College Orchestra is practicing for the 
Speer-Winans Association, which meets in Man- 
hattan, April 1st and 2nd. : 

Prof, and Mrs. Mayo have the pleasure of 
a visit from his mother, Mrs. Mayo, of Battle 
Creek, Michigan, She will remain some weeks. 
Prof. Walters has accepted an invitation to de- 
liver the address in connection with the graduating 
exercises of the Randolph Schools on May 6th. 

The Printing Department has published fifteen 
plates of Prof. Walters' Freehand DrSfwing for use 
this term, and about the same number will be 
needed for the Spring term. 

Prof. Hood's brother Ernest, of Indianapolis, 
is here for a visit. He was compelled by fail- 
ing eyesight to drop his studies in Rose Polytech- 
nic Institute at Terre Haute. 

The Downs Times has frequent letters from 
^Student," describing the various departments of 
the College with interest and accuracy. Other 
■students might do good work for their neighbors 
and the College by similar letters. 

The Adjutant General has decided that every 
military college receiving arms and ammunition 
from the National Government for the purpose 
of instruction, and to which an officer of the United 
States Army has been detailed as Professor of 
Military Tactics, must display tne national flag on 
all occasions when, under army regulations, the 
use of a flag is cailed for. 

The Third Division of the Third-year Class en- 
tertained the Chapel audience yesterday afternoon 
in the presentation of the following programme : 
A S. Houghton, "Religious Persecution in 
France-" Margaret E. Horn, "Americanize the 
Foreigner;" M. F. Hulett "Platforms and 
Principles;" Fred. Hulse, "What One Person 
Accomplished;" Onie Hulett, "Appreciation of 
the Beautiful;" Chas. R. Hutchings, "Our Nat- 
nralization Laws." 

Last Wednesday evening the members of the 
Agriculture and Cooking classes, numbering about 
one hundred, were entertained by Prof, and Mrs. 
Georgeson. The early part of the evening was 
spent by the young gentlemen in making bonnets 
for the young ladies, while the ladies fashioned 
neckties for them. Most of the bonnets proved 
to be wonders of millinery art, while many of the 
neckties, though not so elaborate, were fully as 
wonderful. Mrs. Kedzie and the post-graduate 
eirls served the refreshments, which, of course, 
were excellent. The remainder of the evening 
was spent in having a social time and collecting au- 
tographs. All went home thanking Prof, and Mrs. 
Georgeson for the pleasant evening they had fur- 



nished, only regretting that the Second-year party is 
one of the things that come but once in a lifetime. 

The tenth Annual Exhibition of the Webster 
Society called out a large crowd on Saturday even- 
ing. The programme was well arranged, and its 
rendition Was received with manifest pleasure by 
the audience. The full programme is given below : 

Bar Harbor Waltz \ — College Brass Band 

Invocation. , 

Address France, and Her Impulsive Career 

B. H. Pugh. 

Piano Duet Overture 

Debate— Are the Present Tendencies toward Centralization of 
Our Government Commendable? 
R. C. Harner. Albert Dickens. 
Scenes— Before and After. 

Quartette Old King Coul 

Oration A Historic Parallel 

D H. Otis. 

Reporter E. W. Reed 

Representation, Women's Rights. 

Chorus Bohunkus 

Oration Kansas at the Front 

W. P. Tucker. 
Quartette Breezes of the Night 

Music Committee. B. L. Piatt. 

GRADUATES AND STUDENTS. 

F. M. Linscott, '91, is spending a few days in 
Manhattan. 

B. D. Haller, First-year, is called home by the 
sickness of his father. 

The selection of speakers for Commencement 
will probably be made next week. 

L. Olmstead, Third-year, showed his brother 
from Arizona the sights this week. 

W. S. Robb, E. E. Schmitz, G. V. McKeever, 
First-year students, drop out to work. 

A. O. Wright, '91, returned on Monday from 
Burr Oak, where he has been teaching. 

Callie Conwell, '91, is teaching a three-months' 
school in her home district across the Kansas. 

Mary E. Willard, Second-year, was called 
home on Tuesday by the illness of her mother. 

Mary Frazier, Second-year student last year, vis- 
ited friends at the College several days this week. 

J. F. Odle, Second-year in 1S90-91, teaching 
in Eureka Valley, visited the College this fore- 
noon. 

F. S. Little, Fourth-year, is seriously ill of 
pleurisy. He has been absent from College all 
the week. 

J. N. Bridgman, '91, was called away on 
Wednesday by the serious illness of his mother at 
Rochester, Ohio. 

R.. L. Wallis, Fourth-year, received the sad 
news of his father's death on Tuesday. Mr. Wal- 
lis' mother died while he was a Second-year. 

Word comes from Topeka announcin g the ad- 
vent of a third daughter into the family of E. H. 
and Ada Quinby-Perry, both of the class of '86. 

Lottie J. Short, '91, had full practice in her 
post-graduate work in cooking this week in man- 
aging the class and lunch in Mrs. Kedzie's 
absence. ___ 

LABOR AND EARNINGS. 

Every enc uirugenient is given to habits of daily manual labor dur 
in* the College course. Only one hour of daily practice in the indus- 
trial departments is required ; but students are encouraged to makt 
use oi other opportunities for adding to their abilities and means. 

All labor at the College is under the direction oi the Superintend- 
ents ol the departments, and otfers opportunity tor increasing skill 
and efficiency. In regular weekly statements, the students are re 
quired to observe business (onus and principles, showing from their 
daily account when and where the work was performed. 

The shops and offices are opened afternoons and Saturdays for the 
accommodation of skilled students in work lor their own advantage. 
Everywhere the student who works wins respect ; and it is a matter of 
pride to earn one's way as far Its possible. 

The labor ol the students in the industrial departments is principal 
ly a part oi their education, and is not paid for unless the student is 
employed— outside of required hours ol labor— upon work for the pro 
til ol tiic College. Students are so employed upon the iarm, in the 
gardens or the shops, and about the buildings. The labor is paid tot 
nt rates varying with services rendered, Irom eight to ten cents an 
hour. The Superintendents strive to adjust their work to the neces- 
sities of students, and give them the preference in all tasks suitable 
lor their employment. Solar as practicable, the work of the shops 
•md offices is turned to account for their b-nefit; and the increasing 
extent ol the grounds and sample gardens brings more of such labor. 
The monthly pay-roll lor the past year ranges from $.150 to $400. 

Many students obtain work In the city or upon neighboring farms, 
and so pay part of their expenses. In these ways a few students are 
able to earn their way through College. The amount so earned will 
vary according to the tact and zeal of the student. The majority must 
expect to provide by earnings outside of term time, or from other 
sources, for the larger part of their expenses. The long summer v»- 
cation of three months offers opportunity for farm or other remuner- 
alive labor; and no one need despair ot gaining an education it he 
), M ike ability to use his chances well. 



THE SPRING TERM. 
The classes of the Spring Term of ten weeks, 
beginning March 28th, will be those of the new 
course in first-year, and those of the old course in 
classes above the first-year. Special classes in 
Book-keeping, Arithmetic, English Grammar, 
and Geography will be continued through the 
year. Students preparing to enter the Second- 
year ciasses next September will do well to enter 
now to complete Algebra, begin Botany, and 
take the special study in English with Word An- 
alysis. Classes in drawing will be open to spec- 
ial students, as well as advanced courses in the 
sciences. Teachers who wish to pursue Chemis- 
try further than most schools allow can enter 
classes in Analytical Chemistry upon passing ex- 
amination in Elementary Chemistry. The ma- 
chine shop will be open to those who have had 
the required training in wood-work. The farm 
and garden industrial training will be better 
equipped and organized with instructors 
than ever before, with the expectation of giving 
the present Second-yeaf class a fair introduction 
to the Agricultural and Horticultural Depart- 
ments. An advanced class in Cooking will be 
maintained, while the regular Second-year class 
in Dairying follows the winter term of cooking as 
usual. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

The necessity for so adjusting various branches 
of a course of study that there shall be as little 
waste as possible in acquiring both information 
and discipline, is felt by every teacher. Such a 
course is not designed to be absolutely inflexible, 
but to guide the judgment into some definite line 
of progress from which no mere whim shall turn a 
student aside. 

Each student is expected to take three studies 
besides one hour's daily practice in an industrial 
art; and variations from this rule can be made 
only with the consent of the Faculty. 

Parallel courses are offered to both sexes, with 
such differences as their necessities seem to call 
for. The following gives the general scope of 
the two, but fuller explanations are found under 
the Outline of Instruction. 

FIRST YEAR. 

Pali, Term; Algebra. 

English Analysis. 
Geometrical Drawing. 
Industrial. 

Winter Term : Algebra. 

English Composition. 
Book-keeping. 

Free-hand Drawing three times a week. 
Industrial. 

Algebra. 

English Structure. 

Botany. 

Industrial (Carpentry or Sewing.) 



Spring term: 



Fall Term : 



SECOND YEAR. 

Geometry. 

Elementary Chemistry. 
Horticulture. 
Industrial. 
Winter Term: Geometry completed, Projection Drawing. 
Agriculture or Household Economy. 
Organic Chemistry and Mineralogy. 
Twelve Leotures in Military Science. 
Industrial (Cooking.) 

Spring Term: Anatomy and Physiology. 
Entomology. 
Analytical Chemistry. 
Twenty Lectures in Military Science. 

Industrial (Farm and Garden or Dairy.) 

THIRD V'EAR. 

Fall Term: Trigonometry and Surveying. 
Agricultural Chemistry. 
General History. 

Industrial (Farm and Garden.) 

Winter Tkrm: Mechanics. *-,,_.,„ 

Constitutional History and Civil Govern. 

ment. 
Rhetoric. 

Industrial. 

Spring Term : Civil Engineering or Hygiene. 
Physics. 

English Literature. 

Perspective Drawing two hours a week; 
Drafting two hours. 
Industrial. 



Fall Term: 



FOURTH YEAR. 
Agriculture or Literature. 
Physios and Meteorology. 
Psychology. 

Industrial. 
Winter Term: Logio, Deductive and Inductive. 
Zoology. 

Structural Botany. 
Veterinary Science or Floriculture. 

Industrial. 
Spring Term: Geology. 

Political Economy. 

An elective in Agriculture, Horticulture, 
Mechanics, or related sciences. 

Industrial. 
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KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 



PKOF. J. D. WALTERS. 



Profs. Canfield and Sayers of the State Univer- 
sity intend to "do" Europe during the summer 
vacation. 

The North-East Kansas Teachers' Association 
will hold its annual meeting at Leavenworth on 
May 5th, 6th, and 7th. 

Col. W. II. Rossington, a well-known Topeka 
lawyer, has presented the State University with 
143 volumes of the Bonn standard library. 

Supt. M. Chidester, of the Cawker City school, 
has been appointed .Superintendent of the Indian 
School of Hoppa agency, California. His merited 
advancement is a severe loss to the State. 

State Superintendent Winans has appointed 
Mr. Frank VV. Stout as his assistant, to fill the 
place made vacant by the death of Mr. Harkins. 
He was second clerk in the office during the last 
three years. 

The Cremonia school house was struck by light- 
ning just after the close of school, and none but 
the teacher and one little girl were in the house. 
The lightning struck the flue, throwing bricks 
across the road and knocking out both gable ends 
of the building. Running down the stove pipe, it 
burnt off the rubbers from Mr. Filson's feet. As 
he was standing near the stove at the time the 
current ran down his leg and into his rubbers. 
The little child was badly shocked, but as soon as 
she could collect herself ran out for help, and up- 
on returning found Mr. Filson uninjured except 
by the shock. The school house looked like a ruin, 
but the wonderful escape of Mr. Filson and the 
child is providential. — Chanute Vidcttc-Times. 

The third term of the Art School of the Kansas 
State Art Association opened Monday, March 
1,4th, 1S92, and will continue till June 3rd. The 
School has made very satisfactory progress during 
the past five years, being conducted upon true ar- 
tistic principles. Pupils who have attended east- 
ern schools after a course at Topeka have found 
that they were able to rank with the eastern schol- 
ars. In order to enable the principal to devote 
more time to advancee pupils, the increased at- 
tendance demanding it, Miss Lou Mattoon and 
Miss Katharine Whiting have been engaged as as- 
sistants in the first and second grades. Mechan- 
ical Drawing, Modeling, and China Painting will 
be introduced, and will hereafter be regular feat- 
ures of the School. The School has commodious 
and attractive quarters, reached by an elevator, in 
a suite of four north-lighted rooms in the Craw- 
ford building, corner of Fifth and Jackson Streets, 
and has a verv full line of figures, busts, geomet- 
rical and flower and fruit pieces, and other accesso- 
ries. Aside from the pecuniary advantage of an 
artist's education, the effect of the aitistic training 
will be felt all through life — in the increased pow- 
ers of perception and appreciation, and in the con- 
sequent refinement of all one's surroundings. The 
tuition is $15 per term of twelve weeks, payable 
in advance. The courses cover four full terms, or 
grades. Communications should be addressed to 
Prof. (j. E. Hopkins, Principal. 

If the implements used last summer and fall 
were not long ago carefully put under shelter, 
their owner is losing more than lie can make l>v 
any carelessness in other matters. It is not the 
use that most tools get that makes their service 
short lived, but the waste of rust which goes on 
all the vi :ir, unless they are cared lor as they should 
be. — American I loan slrml . 

In Mitchell county tliev grew, the past season 
about 26.OOO bushels of apples, [5,000 bushels of 

peaches, 1,000 bushels of pears, 1,000 bushels of 
plumbs, j. (km) bushels of cherries, 500 bushels of 
apricots, sixty Ions of grapes, besides a correspond- 
ing amour.t of small liuits, and this is practically 
the products from orchards of six to twelve years' 
planting. — Beloit Paper. 

The Garden City Sentinel says lion. I). M. 
Frost received eighty live quads from Medicine 
Lodge a couple ol weeks ago. The quails were 
divided up into bunches and released on the (arms 
of Lee Doty, James Craig, the United States Ex- 
perimental Farm, Squire VVorrel, and several others. 
Every one should take the pains to protect these 
birds as far as possible and give them a chance to 
multiply. The gentlemen interested in the matter 
have been to considerable expense and bother to 
get the birds, and should be heartily commended 
for the enterprise. 



KINDRED INSTITUTIONS. 



The Second Annual Report of the Utah Station 
is at hand. 

Part IV. of the Annual Report of the Maine 
Station, at Orono, for 1S90 is just .received. 

The Fourth Annual Report of the Georgia Sta- 
tion at Experiment is at hand. 

BuMetin No. 1, of the Washington Station at 
Pullman is devoted entirely to announcements. 

Bulletin No. 37 of the Meteorological Observ- 
atory of the Hatch Station of Massachusetts is re- 
ceived. 

Farmers' Bulletin No. 6, by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture gives instructions for the cul- 
tivation and curing of tobacco. 

The Alabama Station, Auburn, reports upon 
experiments with Cotton in Bulletin No. 33, and 
upon Glanders in Bulletin No. 35. 

"Cabbage, Cauliflower, and Tomatoes" are re- 
ported upon in Bulletin No. 30, New Series, of 
the New York State Station, Geneva. 

A Special Report of the Chief of the United 
States Weather Bureau records the work previous- 
ly done and makes announcements for the future. 

Bulletin No. 96 of the California Station, Berke- 
ley, deals in sulphuring in fruit drying, fig trees 
at the Experiment Station, and Notes on Persian 

palms. 

Ontario Station, Guelph Ontario, Cana., reports 
in bulletin No. 121, upon experiments with spring 
grains and in bulletin No. 122, upon roots, pota- 
toes, and fodder corn. 

Bulletin No. 21 of the Nebraska Station (No. 3 
of the sugar beet series) reports upon experiments 
in the culture of the sugar beet in Nebraska. The 
Station is located at Lincoln, 

Aside from notices, correctiohs, etc., Bulletin 
No. iioot the Connecticut Station, New Haven, 
is devoted to the sampling and analysis of, and 
substitutes for, "Canada Ashes.", 

"Report of Farmers' Institute held at Colton, 
Washington," is the title of Bulletin No. 2, of the 
Washington Station, at Pullman. It contains 
four papeis read at this institute, and a list of 
those in attendance. 

Augustus Storrs, the founder of the Storrs Ag- 
ricultural School in Connecticut, died on March 3, 
at his home in Mansfield Con 1. At the time of 
his death he .was 74 year of age and was formerly 
a staunch friend of Henry Ward Beecher, to whose 
church he belonged. 

Bulletin No. 17 of the Georgia Station deals 
with experiment A'ith Irish potates, sweet potatoes, 
tomatoes, and forage plants. It is interesting to 
note the statement that the cow pea is the most 
valuable of the forage plants for the Southern 
States. 

From far-off Australia comes a large bulletin 
giving a report of a Conference on Rust in Wheat 
held in Sidney, N. S. W. in June last. Victoria, 
South Australia, Queensland, and New South 
Wales were represented in conference by two del- 
egates each. 

Statistician Dodge of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture 'adds interesting matter to his Report 
on the crops of the year in the form of a series of 
charts showing the departures of temperature and 
rainfall from the normal and of county maps of 
some of the Winter-wheat States. 

The Monthly Weather Review is a publication 
issued by the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
under the directions of Mark W. Harrington, 
Chit f of the Weather Bureau. The numbers for 
August, September, October, and November 1891 
are at hand and will prove valuable in our library. 

With the compliments of J. M. Rusk, Secretary 
of Agriculture, come the Sixth and Seventh An- 
nual Repi its of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 
Texas cattle fever, swine diseases, glanders, hog 
cholera, tuberculosis, pneumonia, and cattle and 
meal inspection are some of the subjects reported 
upon. 

"Farm notes for 1891" is the title of Bulletin 
No. 19 of the Nebraska Station, Lincoln. Wheat, 
rye, field corn, Osier willows, flax for fiber, 
sorghum, sweet potatoes, Iiish potatoes, peanuts, 
onions, Chinese potato bulblets, Stachys tubers, 
grasses and clover, broom, kaffir and Jerusalem 
corn are subjects reported upon. 



The farmer of the future will be a man of brains 
rather than muscle; he will be a man of capacity 
— mental capacity — and breadth rather than a con- 
tracted chatter-box on the "four corners;" he 
will be a student ; he will be a man of culture and 
endowed with fine sensibilities; he will be' a hus- 
band and a father such as all tru? women picture 
in their happiest moods. He will be a man whom 
the politician and the legislators will feel it an hon- 
or to consult. It has always been a mystery to us 
that so few farmers have any a da qu ate conception 
of the possibilities of their calling. It is strange 
that there is such a complete 1 absence of enthusi- 
asm and interest. Strange it is, that it should be 
looked upon as a last resort or a stepping stone. 
This is not as it should be. — Junction Ci.'y Trib- 
une. 
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BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 

•WINGL.B & VARNEY'S Book-Store for School Supplies ol 
) all kinds. 

j'OX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text- Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch-books, Ink, etc. Manhattan. Kansas. 

E. LOFINCK deals in new mid Second-hand Text-books and 
. School Supplies of all kinds, *old pens, etc. '75. 



DRY GOODS. 



TjA A. WHARION'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store in 
JJJ« Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest style, the most 
popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, invite stu- 
dents and all other College people 10 call and examine their large 
stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men's wear. Latest 
styles in every department. 



GROCERIES. 



FR. HOPSON & CO., Dealers in Staple and Fancy Groceries,. 
t Country Produce, etc. Fruits in their season a specialty. 2Z» 
Poyiitz Ave. 

WATCHES, JEWELRY. 

Q. A. SHELDON, "the Jeweler." Established in 1867. Watches, 
, Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Earnes Block*. 



J 



T) E. LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Clocks, jewelry, 
J\.» and Gold Specaele's, also Musical Instruments. '75. 

EK. SHAW, Jeweler and Optician. Watches, Jewelry, Silver- 
, ware, Spectacles, Clocks, Fountain Pens, Gold Pens, "etc. Re- 
pairing of Watches, Clocks, Spectacles, and Jewelry done promptly 
and skillfully, A written guarantee given with all warranted watch 
work. 308 Poyntz Ave. 



DRUGS. 



w. 



C. JOHNSTON, Druggist. A large line of Toilet Articles and 
Fancy Goods. The patronage of students is solicited. 

HARDWARE. 



AJ.WIIITFORD sells Stoves and Hardware at very low prices, 
• and carries a large stock from wHch selections may be made. 
Student patronage respectfully invittd. 

DENTIST. 



D 



R. G. A. CRISE, Dentist, \zi Poyutz Ave. 
of the natural Teeth a Specialty. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS. 

DEWEY, the Photographer, will henceforth make photographs for 
students at special rales, which may be learned by calling at the 
gallery on Poyntz Avenue. Examine the new "aristo" photographs,, 
unequaled for beauty of finish. 

BOOTS AND SHOES. 

ANNUAL CHEAP COUNTER. -We give no cbromos, punch no 
tcikels, but sell shoes from 25 cents to 511 cents a pair'che.iper than 
those u ho do, therein' savin;' you that much clean cash Look at the 
Cheap Counter Jevery thing Si. 00 a pair. REHKELD'S SHOE 
STORE. 
— — ~— ~ ^—— — — — ^— — - — — — — — — — — — — — — — ^— ■ 

REBATE TICK 1-. is given ion all cash sales. For tickets amount- 
ing to $5 00 you will in-, presented with one of three books, "Suc- 
cess," a record ol the live- of noted men; "The Home Guide;" or. 
"Compendium ol Cookery." Reliable Roots, Shoes, and Rubbers. 
Latest styles Hnd low prices. LESLIE H. SMITH. 



LIVERY. 



PICKETT'S NEW LIVERY STABLE.— Everything new and 
J. strictly first-class. Special attention will be yivcn to student 

tiade. Prices thai will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 
cial Hotel. 



MEAT MARKET. 



Still l.TZ BROS, offer Fresh and Sail Meals in great variety. 
Students arc invited to call nttheir market on Povntz Avenue, 
one door east of Fox's bookstore, or give orders l" delivery wagon. 



SHAVING PARLOR. 



6 BATHS, $1.00 cash, 12 shaves, $1.00, cash. Hair cutting a spec- 
ialty. All work first-class at Pete Hostrup's Barber Shop, South 
Second St-eet. 

GEN E R A I . M E RCH A NDISE 

THESPO'I CA.1I STOKE is Headquarters for Dry Goods,. No'-' 
tions. Boots and Shoes, Hats and Caps, Clothing, and Ladies' 
Wraps, LowesttOrices in the city. 

O HUNTRESS, Dry Goods, Groceries, Queensware. Free 'de- 
• livery. Prices always as low as good business methods will 
warrant. The trade of Professors, Students, and all connected with 
the College especially solicited. 

EB. PUR CELL, Corner of Poyntz Avenue and Second Street, has 
• the iargest stock in Manhattan, of ever) tning wanted hv stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House-keeping Gocds, School Books, Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes. Clothing, Hats and Caps, Drv Goods, Gro- 
ceries, etc., etc. Goods delivered in all parts of the city and at the 
College, free of charge. 
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Hon. R. W. FINLEY, Goodland, Sherman County. 
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Loans upon school-districl bonds are to be obtained from the Loan 

^UU%"«th. College. « |dl - presented . monthly and, when 

Secretin oi the Board 1 t Regents, ..1 Manhattan. 

ThelNWBTRiAi «8T may be addr. ssed through Pres- Geo. 
child' Managing Editor. Subscriptions are received by Supt. - 

'"' Svll for the Library or Museums should be sent to the V 
riin ortoProf. Mayo, Chairman ot Committee on Musennv 
Question., cientidc or practical, concerning the different. 
J, Z'ui study 01 work, may be addressed to the several Pro I ... 

M ,r1, n eFaM»forn\a D tion concerning the College and its work^tudies 
examinations, grades, boarding -places, etc.,-may be obtained at the 
f,ff •< f t .. President, or by addressing the Secretary. 

AtVltatm.. 'or I. uirer.' Institute, should *e addressed, as early 

"The^pennien,^ 



GOOD ROADS. 

11Y PROF. D. K. LANTZ. 

ON every hand there is evidence of increased in- 
terest in the improvement of our country high- 
ways. The farmers all over the country are discuss- 
ing ways and means of obtaining better roads. One 
of the practical movements is the formation of 
improvement clubs similar in aim to the old "Vil- 
lage Improvement Societies" which accomplish so 
much in our urban cummunities, and for whose 
work there is still great need. One of the import- 
ant objects of the clubs is the education of people 
in matters of taste as to their homes and sur- 
roundings. The improvement of public high- 
ways falls naturally within the scope of their work. 
The advantage of the clubs is that they interest 
the people of the villages to co-operate with those 
on our farms in the matter of securing better 
highways. 

Several of the agricultural experiment stations 
have published bulletins giving information as to 
things practical in road making. Although not 
properly a field for experiment by the stations, I 
know of no subject upon which more valuable in- 
formation could be given to the people of a State 
than this. A mere statement of the provisions of 
existing laws on the subject, and a pointing out of 
the principal defects in those laws would be use- 
ful. Then, the plain statement by a practical en- 
gineer of the best methods of laying out roads, 
securing drainage, and treating the surface, with 
a list of things not to do, would be welcomed not 
so much by the road supervisors of the State as by 
the people at large. It would enable them to find 
out causes for the present poor condition oi the 
roads; and a knowledge of such causes would 
soon lead to discovery of the proper remedies. 

Among the signs which indicate a greater inter- 
est in the matter of road improvement -are the 
spirited discussions of the topic in our agricultural 
journals, the valuable contributions to the perma- 
nent literature of the subject in our leading jour- 
nals and magazines, and the apparently successful 
maintenance of an illustrated magazine entirely 
devoted to it. This magazine, called Good Roads, 
is issued monthly by the League Road Improve- 
ment Bureau, from the Potter Building, New 
York City, and the subscription price is $2.00 a 
year. The first number appeared in 1S92, and 
gives promise of a wide field of usefulness. Its 
illustrations are especially valuable, because they 
enable those who have not traveled extensively to 
gee by strong contrast the difference between good 
and bad roads. The journal reprints the valuable 
pamphlet, "The Gospel of Good Roads," by 
Isaac B. Potter, which has already done much 
good among the people., it having been widely 
circulated by the League of American Wheelman. 
It seems to the writer proper to warn our most 
enthusiastic highway reformers, that merely to 
reform the present waste in expenditures for main- 
tenance, or to change the laws for road manage- 
ment, is no! sufficient to secure the best results. 
A much more radical reform is necessary. Our 
roads are not properly located, and there are far 
ro0 many o1 them. The present mileage of pub- 
lic highways in Kansas is probably fifty per cent 
greater than will be demanded by the conditions 
the trade for the next fifty years. Neatly every 
■is'.ip lias more miles of road to maintain than 
-fit to hive. If the amount now spent annual- 
v . ,ld be paid as y tax, and a portion of it cx- 
', jd economically on a less mileage of roads 
;h were originally well built, more than half 
ot it could be placed in a sinking fund for the pay- 
ment of the first cost of construction. 

It is with full knowledge that a radical change 



in our road management is required, and that sys- 
tem must take the place of our present methods, 
that the principal writers and agitators of reform 
have gone to work. Senator William P. Richard- 
son has twice introduced a bill in the State Legis- 
lature of New York providing for the appoint- 
ment of a commission on State roads, and giving 
them full authority to locate and construct such 
highways as shall facilitate communication between 
the larger cities of the State. Gen. Roy Stone has 
advocated a national commission to formulate 
rules and gather information on road construction. 
A national school of roads and bridges, with a 
provision for branches in the various agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations, is a part of his 
scheme. 

People are indeed beginning to realize that road 
building is something more than popular ignorance 
has in the past considered it to be. Engineering 
skill is as much a requirement in constructing a 
highway for wagons as in building a railway. 



HELP IN THE STUDY OF AGRICULTURE. 
All students of agriculture and horticulture and 
the sciences which are applied to their development 
will be interested in the new plans undertaken by 
the office of Experiment Stations, United States 
Department of Agriculture. This office has, ever 
since its establishment, been of the utmost benefit 
to the agricultural student. In the Experiment 
Station Records published periodically is given a 
resume as fast as they appear of all the bulletins 
of the expeiiment stations of the United States and 
Canada, with some of the best from foreign sta- 
tions. The student can then, with this in hand, 
see at once what work has been done along any 
line which he may at the time be following. He 
has there an abstract of the results, and can often, 
without looking further, be put in possession of the 
data for which he is seeking. 

All this matter is made more readily available 
by the publication once a year of a general index 
to all the abstracts made during the year. This 
index will give one, then, the key to all the work 
of all the experiment stations for the preceding 

year. 

Now, to further extend the usefulness of the ex- 
periment station work, the office of experiment 
stations has begun the issue of a card catalogue. 
In this separate cards of the standard size used in 
all library catalogues are given to each subject. 
Each index card will contain the title of an article. 
the name of its author, a reference to the publica- 
tion in which it appeared, and to the Experiment 
Station Record where b wis reviewed, and a con- 
densed statement of its contents. One set of these 
cards will be sent as fast as published to each of 
the agricultural colleges and experiment stations 
in the United States. They can there be distribut- 
ed readily into the general card catalogue, and will 
serve thereafter to direct every inquirer to all the 
items of a mass of carefully recorded and carefully 
made observations such as was never before 
opened to the use of anybody any where ill th 
world. Why. Alladiu's lamp, were it a fact, 
would be as weak beside this new instrument of 
study as is the fiction of his power beside the re- 
ality oi that in this charm that we have. He rub- 
be .lis lamp, and had a four-story brown stone 
[ nt. We open the catalogue, and have all the 
accumulated knowledge of years. 

Just what it all means is hard for anyone to 
understand who has not had some experience in 
this sort of study. The greatest help will come, of 
course, to those who deal most with such records. 
The professor of agriculture preparing lectures for 
his classes, and his classes preparing essays for him; 
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♦ he experi mentor comparing previous experiments 
to see what has been done and what remains to do ; 
the agricultural editor writing an editorial in 
which he desires to give his readers the information 
to be had on the subject; the farmer preparing a 
paper for the institute or an article for the agricul- 
tural journal — all these people will find such a help 
as this beyond all computation of good to them. 
As a rapidly increasing percentage of the farm- 
ers are being educated in the agricultural colleges, 
this new provision for greater efficiency of work 
at these institutions will be of special moment to 
them. This leads us to remark in closing that 
such helps as these will be more and more sought 
for as time goes on by the practical farmers them- 
selves. Not that they will look in the bulletin in- 
dex to «ee when they shall sow their oits ; but they 
will ts.!iow when to sow their oats by understand- 
ing thoroughly all the general principles involved, 
and to the index they will go for the exemplifica- 
tion of these general principles. — F. A. lVaug/i, 
'qj, Agricultural Editor Kansas Capital. 

SCIENCE IN FARMING. 
The consideration of the present age is to learn 
how and why. Agriculture has come to emphat- 
ically mean more than mere vegetable products 
from the soil. In its modern meaning it now in- 
cludes the production of meat, beef, pork, and mut- 
ton, of wool, of dairy products, milk, butter, and 
cheese, and of a better class of live stock than has 
been known. The farm is the raw material from 
which is to come the food and clothes of all man- 



KINDRED INSTITUTIONS 



v / The Transactions of the Massachusetts Hort i- 
ate-YI.. 



A successful farmer should discover what m 
rials a plant feeds on, and what plant food is in 
the soil. Such knowledge as this comes to us not 
by nature, but by most careful study, and we are 
coming to realize that the farmer must be a stu 
dent as well as the truly honorable and ho 
"hornv-handed son of toil." God could have 

told these things to us by our own language, but 
He speaks Lo us through nature, and we have but 
to study nature rightly to be able to dictate His 
writings. He has furnished raw material, and 
gives to man the intellect to use the same. 

Science is classified education, and wisdom is its 
application. Study and learn the one and make 
use of the other. Let the agriculturist be prepared 
to utilize the very least discoveries. The in- 
ventor, the machinist, the alchemist, all who pro- 
gress, even the burglar and counterfeiter, call on 
all the new features of science that may aid in 
their various vocations. Then why should not the 
farmer? But how can he apply these aids if he 
has no knowledge of their fundamental principles? 
Of all foolish men there are none so foolish as the 
farmer that refuses to use the discoveries cf the 
scientist because he didn't swing an ax or drive a 
plow! Is a magician to be ignored when he 
brings truth to our aid, even though his voice may 
be feminine and his hands white? — Extract from 
address by Slate Secretary Ohio Farmers' Al- 
liance. 
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PLAN FOR NEXT SEASON S WORK 



On the farm where 1 reside the plans for 1S92 
crops are all in black and white. All needed ma- 
nure fertilizers are bought and hauled, and the 
seed ordered. The first thing to decide is where 
to plant; the second what to plant. When these 
two questions are settled, the adaptation of the soil 
to the different crops should be considered and 
each crop should be placed in the most congenial 
soil. Secondary in importance comes convenience 
in cultivation and in harvesting. 

Whenever practicable, plan to get two crops in 
the season. Plant every fourth row in your pota- 
toes with squash. Clear off your early peas and 
plant with beets for winter use Secure a crop of 
grass June 20th, and then plow for rutabagas and 
late cabbage. 

Think over and decide just where and how 
much of each variety you will plant, then diagram 
your fields just as you have planned them, and in 
the space representing the ground for each crop 
write the variety and amount of land to be used. 

Have a place for everything, and when spring 
comes lose no time in putting everything in its 
place. — Correspondent Our Grange Homes. 



The Tenth Annual Report of the Ohio Agri- 
culturial Experiment .Station, Columbus, is receiv- 
ed. 

"Sugar Experiments in Wisconsin for 1S91" is 
the title of Bulletin Xo. 30 of the Wisconsin Sta- 
tion, Madison. 

Statistician Dodge, in hi-; report No. 93. shows 
consumption and distribution of wheat and corn 
and the wheat crop of the world. 

Our thinks to principal W. F. Howard, of Lak- 
in, for a copy of his "Regulations and Course of 
Study of the Public School" of his city. 

"Potato Culture and Fertilization, and Tests of 
some Varieties of Tomatoes" is the subject ot 
Bulletin No. 20 of West Virginia Station, Mor- 
gantown. 

Dehorning, cream raising by cold deep setting, 
incorporating cream into cheese, the Babcock test 
and churn are subjects reported upon Bulletin No. 
19, of the Minnesota Station, St. Anthony Park. 

No. 1 of Vol. I. of the Cooper Courier, of 
Cooper Memorial College at Sterling, has reached 
our reading table. The paper is an eight-page 
quarterly, and its price, twenty-five cents a year. 

Bulletin No. 2 of the C Experiment 

Farm, Ottawa, Can., includes testing the vitality 
of seeds, grain testing, potatoes, horticulture, and 
forestry. Bulletin No. 3 reports upon smuts ef- 
fecting wheat. 

Bulletin No. 15, of the Iowa Station, Ames, re- 
ports upon the growing of sugar beets and their 
diseases, injurious insects, soiling, time for sow- 
ing grass seed, winter wheat, best varieties of oats, 
and fertilizers. 



cultural Society for 1S90, is a bulky pamphlet of 
nearly 400 pages of good food for horticultural- 
ists. It is accompanied by a "Schedule of 
Prizes" offered by the Society for 1892. 

Part I. of the Second Annual Report of the*"" v / ' 



1 stu- / ran 

nored ^/fohode Island Agricultural School and Experiment 
Station is devoted to the work of the school alone, 
and contains reports of the Board and of the prin- 
cipal, together with a financial statement for the 
year. 

The Annual Report of the Maryland Agricultu- 
ral College, College Park, shows a total enroll- 
ment of 82 students, and an estimated income of 
$6-5,945,00 for the present year for the college and 
Experiment Station. The institution prospers un- 
der the presidency of Maj. Henry E. Alvord. 

The Journal of the Cincinnati Society of Nat- 
ural History for October, 1S91, to January, 1892, 
contains papers upon North American Fungi, Man- 
ual of the Paleontology of the Cincinnati Group, 
Description of Some Sub-Carboniferous and Car- 
boniferous Cephalopoda, Contributions to Indiana 
Herpetology, A Texas Wild Cat, and Zoological 
notes. 

Bulletin No. 3 of the Utah Station, Eogan, 
shows results of experiments with garden vegetables. 
Among those reported upon are 14 varieties of 
peas, 11 of radishes, 2 of lettuce, 7 of cabbage, 6 
of cauliflower, 3 of beets, 1 of sweet corn, 2 of as- 
paragus, 4 of squash, 5 of cucumbers, 7 of watermel- 
lons, and 9 of muskmelons, all of which were raised 
under irrigation. 



The Government Station for the development 
of improved varieties of sorghum has finally been 
located at Sterling, after the apparatus had been re- 
loaded on the cars and started for Medicine Lodge. 
— Kansas Farmer. 



We know many farmers who would object, and 
rightly, too, to work for others for $1.50 a day, 
and vet they work for themselves every day, at 
good hard work that does not yield them 50 cents 
a day, and often neglect to do more work for 
themselves that would be worth from $3 to $5 a 
dav. They call this tinkering, or slip-shod method 
of working economical. — Farm Life. 

The "intelligent compositor" made the mistake 
ol lilting a capital C instead of an O in the head- 
line "Field Experiments with Oats," and pro- 
duced a line which embodies a.good suggestion? if 
it does not represent the article in question. Field 
Experiments with Cats is a subject worthy the 
ssrious consideration of all lovers of birds, at least, 
and may prove valuable to others. Decomposed 
cats make good manure. 



COURSE OF STUDY. 

The necessity for so adjusting various branches 
of a course of study that there shall be as little 
waste as possible in acquiring both information 
and discipline, is felt by every teacher. Such a 
course is not designed to be absolutely inflexible, 
but to guide the judgment into some definite line 
of progress from which no mere whim shall turn a 
student aside. 

Each student is expected to take three studies 
besides one hour's daily practice in an industrial 
art; and variations from this rule can be made 
only with the consent of the Faculty. 

Parallel courses are offered to both sexes, with 
such differences as their necessities seem to call 
for. The following gives the general scope of 
the two, but fuller explanations are found under 
t K c Outline of Instruction. 

FIRST YEAK. 
Kai.i, Term: Algebra. 

English Analysis. 
Geometrical Drawing. 
Industrial. 
Winter Term: Algebra. 

English Composition. 
Bookkeeping. 

Free-hand Drawing three times a week. 
Industrial. 
Spring term: Algebra. 

English Structure. 
Botany. 

Industrial (Carpentry or Sewing.) 
■ 

SECOND YEAR. , 

Fall Term: Geometry. 

Elementary Chemistry. 
Horticulture. 
Industrial. 

Winter Term: Geometry completed. Projection Drawing. 
Agriculture or Hous< hold Economy. 
Organic Chemistry and Mineralogy. 
Twelve Lectures in Milifary Science. 
Industrial (Cooking.) 

Sphing Term: Anatomy and Physiology. 
Entomology. 
Analytical Chemistry. 
Twenty Lectures in Military Science. 

Industrial (Farm and Garden or Dairy.) 

THIRD VEAR. 

Fall Term: Trigonometry and Surveying. 
Agricultural Chemistry. 
General History. 

Industrial (Farm and Garden.) 
Winter Term: Mechanics. 

Constitutional History and Civil Govern- 
ment. 
Rhetoric 

Industrial. 

Spring Term: Civil Engineering or Hygiene. 
Physifs. 

English Literature. 
, Perspective Drawing two hours a week; 

Drafting two hours. 
Industrial. 

FOURTH YEAR. 

FALL Term: Agriculture or Literature. 

Physics and Meteorology. 

Psychology. 
Industrial. 
Winter Term: Loglo, Deductive and Inductive. 

zoology. 

Structural Botany. 
Veterinary Science or Floriculture. 
Industrial. 
Spring Term: Geology. 

Political "Economy. 

An elective in Agriculture. Horticulture 
Mechanics, or related sciences. 
Industrial. 

Prof. Budd, of Ames, Iowa, gives the following 
as his method of destroying gophers at the college 
farm: We cut middling-sized potatoes into halves 
and rub the cut surfaces with strychnine crystals. 
These pieces are stuck firmly on the sharpened 
ends of stiff twigs about eighteen inches in length. 
As the burrows of the gopher are opened, a piece 
of potato is run in the length of the stick, the out- 
er end being fastened by sticking it into the earth 
at *he mouth of the hole. If the gopher finds t:ie 
obstruction not easy to remove he gets a chance to 
taste the poisonous potato and pronounces it good. 
If put loosely in'.o their runs they throw it out in 
nine cases out of ten untasted. We have had no 
trouble in clearing land of these mischievous root- 
eaters in less than one week. 
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.Small farms usually pay best because as a rule 
the small leaks are stopped on them better. On 
large farms these sin ill leaks (some not very small 
either) are usually considered not of much conse- 
quence, but when we come to put them together 
we i\nd a large hole in our profit. Let any one 
think over this and he will find leaks enough to 
surprise him. We shall l]m\ that farmers who are 
crying "farming don't pay" either have not the 
means, or the ability, or maybe lack both ; but by 
far the most are trying to spread too much. We 
si ".11 also find that, almost without exception, 
where a farmer has sufficient means and ability for 
his business, even if he is working but one acre, 
farming not only does pay, but pays better than al- 
most any other business requiring no more means. 
— Live Stock Journal. 
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CALENDAR. 

1S91 92. 
Fall Term— September 10th to December i8tb 
Winter Term— January "Jth to March 25th. 
Spring Term— March 28th to J nne Sth. 

June Sth, Commencement. 

189a 93- 
Fall Term— September 8th to December 16th. 

TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. . 

Tin College Loan Commissioner has funds to invest in school dis- 
trict bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
less without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
ers and the State Agricultural College. Address T. P. Moore, Loan 
\ Commissioner, llolton Kan. ^^^^ 



LOCAL MATTERS. 



A new catalogue case for the Experiment Sta- 
tion finds a place in the Library. 

Regent Moore was at the College on Tuesday 
to attend a meeting of the Board Committee on 
Finances. 

Prof. Georgeson reports the herd in excellent 
condition, and plenty of feed on hand to keep it 
until the grass starts. 

Examinations never moved along more smooth- 
ly than they did Thursday and Friday, and grades 
are fully up to the average. 

A new term begins Monday for a ten-weeks' 
stretch, which will be rounded up by the festivi- 
ties of Commencement week. 
• F. S. Little. Fourth-year, who is still very sick 
of pleurisy, has been treated with oxygen pre- 
pared at the College Laboratory. 

The manure has been hauled out and spread 
regularly during the winter, thus saving the great 
waste by leakage in the barnyard. 

Mrs. Perry Mayo, of Battle Creek, Michigan, 
visiting Dr. and Mrs. Mayo, gives a lecture today 
at an open meeting of the Manhattan Grange. 

Regent Wheeler's paper on "General Farm- 
ing," read before the Oskaloosa Institute, finds 
a place in the Kansas Capital of this week. 

Thev were lucky girls who, by reason of their 
irregular course of study, enjoyed the privileges 
of both the Second-year and Third-year parties. 
Mrs M unger, of Eureka, is visiting her son in 
College She spent Thursday at the College in 
company with Mrs. E. R. Drake, of Manhattan. 

Mrs. Kedzie's special class in Cooking will 
furnish the Faculty with dinners during the first 
half of the Spring term for the usual considera- 
tion. 

Student editors for the Spring Term were 
elected Wednesday morning by ballot. Ora 
Wells, C P. Hartley, and D. II. Otis were 
chosen. 

Prof. Olir. is one of the committee in charge of 
the entertainment to be given by the University 
Glee and Banjo Club at the opera house on 
April 1 st. 

About one-fourth of the students who have 
spent the winter term in College have gone home 
to begin spring work on the farm, hoping to re- 
turn next year for further study. 

Prof. White is on the programme of the Speer- 
Winans Association, meeting in Manhattan on 
April 1st and 2nd. He will read a paper on 
"Literary Culture for the Teacher." 

The seeding of oats, interfered with by the rain 
of last night, will be resumed as soon as the 
ground is in condition. Thirty acres will be 
sown, and will, as heretofore, be under, experi- 
ment. 

The Farm Department has just acquired a new 
saddle pony by exchange of a Jersey heifer. The 
pony is large enougn to work in team in case of 
need, thus placing three spans of horses at the 
command of the Department. 

The Ornithological Section occupied the pro- 
gra mme of the Scientific Club at its session last 
evening. A paper was read by Secretary Gra- 
ham on "The Game Birds of the West," and by 
Prof. Lantz on "Habits of Some of Our Native 
Birds." Many specimens of the feathered tribe 
from the Museum illustrated Secretary Graham's 
paper. 

In the public hour yesterday afternoon Prof. 
Popenoe interested the audience in a lecture 
dealing with the vertebrate fauna of Kansas, 
showing their distribution, and describing many 



of the species. It was shown that by the overlap- 
ping of the eastern and western fauna districts in 
the State, and the near approach of the Austro- 
ripanan and Sonoran districts, Kansas was an es- 
pecially favorable ground for collectors. 

Since diversified music'seems to have become 
popular in connection with the public rhetorical^ex- 
ercises on Friday afternoons, it has been suggest- 
ed that Mr. Baxter's .canary birds be given an op- 
portunity to display their vocal powers. 

A representative of a Kansas City publishing 
coir uiv visited the College this week, and left 
s' .'.ral "persons under the conviction that it 
1 an easy matter for a man to buy what he 
doesn't want when it is offered to him on the in- 
stallment plan. 

Professor and Mrs. Hood entertained the Me- 
chanics Class at their pleasant home on Friday 
evening in such a manner as will be remembered 
as one of the most enjoyable social. events of the 
Class of '93. The manner of entertainment was 
unique and interesting. On entering the parlor 
each person was presented with a neatly-printed 
curriculum of the evening's programme, on each 
of which was written one side of an equasion il- 
lustrating some mechanical principle. To find 
the person holding the other side of the equasion 
came next in order. After persistent and final- 
ly successfully searching for the "hidden treas- 
ure," the ladies occupied some time in making 
neck-ties for their gentlemen friends, while the 
gentlemen exhibited ' ir skill, or rather their 
lack of skill, in hat t, aiming. It is needless to 
say that the millinery art has never viewed such 
sights since the days of long ago. Refreshments 
were served in the latter part of the evening, and 
:t is putting it very mildly to say that they were 
appreciated. The time to depart arrived all too 
soon. After expressing their thanks to the host 
and hostess for the pleasant evening thus spent, 
the class separated for the night, feeling that for 
all their worry and toil over mechanics problems, 
they had been amplv repaid. 



Coquella Curry, at the bride's home in Spring- 
field, Illinois. " The ceremony will take place on 
March 31st, and Mr. and Mrs. Simmons will be 
at home in Wellington, Kansas, after April 10th. 

S. H. Carnaban, student in 1,883-4, remembers 
the college by sending from Walla Walla, Wash- 
ington, the first two bulletins of the Washington 
Agricultural College, Experiment Station, and 
School of Science, located at Pullman. 

F. M. Linscott, '91, after a term in the Toronto 
Veterinary College, is visiting home and college 
friends for a few days prior to entering upon a 
summer's practice with a veterinary surgeon at 
St. Joseph, Mo. lie reports having visited G. E. 
■Stoker, '90, now at Harvard University, and E. C. 
Thayer, '91, m Massachusetts School of Tech- 
nology, during the holidays. 

In years past it has been customary to devote 
but a few weeks to the study of veterinary science, 
but this year arrangements were made so that the 
study was taken up during the entire winter term. 
This" is one of the most important changes that has 
been made for a long time. Whatever may be 
said by those who have some petty spite against 
the department, it is my opinion that there is no 
study in the course of more practical value to a 
young man who intends to make farming and 
stock raising his business, then veterinary science, 
and I am certain that all the members of the class 
will bear me out in this assertion. — College Cor- 
respondent of Kansas Capital. 

collegeTorganizations 

March 18th. 
The Ionian Society was called to order by Pres. Wells. Sing- 
ings followed by prajerand roll call. First on the programme 
was a select reading by Daisy Day. Mable Selby edited and 
read the Oracle, after which Mary Lyman and lone Dewey 
entertained the Society with a vocal duet. Hortensia Harmon 
opened the diecuBSion on the question, "Competition in our col • 
leges and sphools." Olive Wilson gave the weekly news report. 
A quartet consisting of Misses Lyman, Lee, Dewey, and Wilson 
favored the Society with some good music. After some time 
spent in society business, the meeting adjourned. E. E. C. 



NEW BULLETINS. 

Bulletin No. 28, "Second Report on the Experi- 
mental Vineyard," is from the Horticultural De- 
partment. It gives supplemental notes on several 
varieties of grapes, with general observations; 
notes on spraying grapes; notes on bagging 
grapes. 

Bulletin No. 29, treating of oats in a great va- 
riety of experiments in 1890, is printed and will 
be distributed next week. 

Bulletin No. 30, giving a full account of the 
extensive tests of sugar-beet culture in different 
parts of the State, has gone to press this week, 
and will soon be issued to the public. The ex- 
periments will be repeated this year, and persons 
interested sufficiently to make a trial of the beet 
culture may address inquiries to Prof. G. 11. 

Failyer. 

GRADUATES AND STUDENTS. 

Ella S. Child, '77, is Secretary of the Spear- 
Winans Association. 

F. D. Robinson, student last year, died March 
17th at his home in Cumberland, W. Va. 

George E. Steen. student in 1886-7, is Clerk of 
the District Court at Mankato, Jewell county. 

Z. E. Brown, student in 18SS-9, writes from 
llolton that he is "still hopping counters for a 
living. " 

M. V. Hester, Third-year last term, is secre- 
tary of the Prohibition County Central Commit- 
tee of Kiowa County. 

II S Willard. '90, is one of the thirty-seven 
graduates of the University Medical College of 
Kansas City that were turned loose upon the 
public on Wednesday last. 

W. S. Arbuthnot. '91, arrived at the College 
this morning for a feu (lavs' visit. He has just 
graduated from the Chicago Veterinary College, 
and will practice as soon as he decides upon a lo- 
cation. 

W. W. Robison. Second-year, drops out this 
week to take a situation on Vice-President Mor- 
ten's farm under Manager H. M. Cottrell, '84. 
He hopes to return and finish the course in the 
near future. 

Cards received announce the coming marriage 
of L. H. Simmons, Third-year in 1887-8, to Miss 



March l»th. 

The Webster Society was reminded of the opening hour as the 
Recording Secretary sounded the gavel. Boll call showed 'a 
goodly number present. Devotion, C. Cole. Heading and 
adoption Of minutes of previous meeting. The debate on the 
question, "Resolved, that the adoption of Socialism would not 
be beneficial to the (Tnited states," was argued on the affirma- 
tive by J. M. Williams and E. W. Glnter, and on the negative by 
II Gllkorson and J. U. See rest, the affirmative argued that 
Socialism was the worst form of slavery. As competition was 
the life of trade, and stimulates ambition, it should not be done 
away With. The object in society was to give eaoh man his 
proper sphere, and not to equalize. Socialism has been tried 
on the small scale and has not proven successful. The nega- 
tive argued that by Socialism all would get. their proper rank. 
All would do the work they were best fitted for. Competition 
works against his interests, by reducing hia wages. If we had 
Socialism, competition would be done away with. Increase of 
production increases competition, and as we are rapidly pro- 
gressing we should have Socialism to get rid of the dangers of 
excessive competition. The decision of the Society was with 
the affirmative. B. P. Kistler read an essay on "Trials of a New 
Student." C. F.Pfuetze produced a good number of the Report- 
er Alter the presenting of the news of tho wefk by E. H. Free- 
man and a discussion by A.C. Cutler, the Society took up the 
business of the evening, one transaction of which was the 
changing of the time of opening hour from 7:30 to 8:00 o'clock 

. ,, . K. M.S. C. 

Adjournment. _ _— , 

March 19th. 
Society opened with President Wildin in the chair. After 
roll-call' Mr. Wilkin led the Society in prayer. Mr. Emeric gave 
a declaration entitled "The Moneyless Man." W. A. 
Schreechfleld told us of "The Greatest Walk on Kecord E. 
F Fay also. *ave a declamation on "Happiness. Debate, 
"Resolved That books are more beneficial than newspapers." 
Affirmative: Mr. Boardman bhowed how books are essential as 
a means of condensing and preserving knowledge, while news- 
papers contain nothing valuable that is not put into the form 
of books Mr Charles said that newspapers are filled with unim- 
portant material, as accounts of murders, etc., that only meet 
the demand of the present. On the negative. Mr. Poole 
thought that advertisements, and accounts or births and mar- 
riages of more importance than some of our books, as dime 
novels etc Mr loss showed that the newspapers were the 
educators of today, as they are printed in plain, simple Ian- 
Kuage. and are read by all classes; but the name "books" re- 
Dels many who read the best of newspapers Judges Dough 
,.,-t- Wilkin, and Smith decided affirmatively. Mr. Otten gave 
an oration on "Electricity and its Appliances." Heading, by 
Mr Smyth "A Wedding in Wyoming." The news of the 
week was presented by Mr. Brown. C. P. Hartley next pre- 
sented the Hecorder-Motto, "Be Consistent" Editorial: 

"Warning to Hamilton*; rhe Webster Blow-out;" -The 

Burro and the College Yell;" " Evolution Theory of putting on 
a shin - "Originality, Where Art Thou?" Poet's corner: 
-Taleof a Country Lover;" "Guard well your thoughts." A 
recess of ten minutes. After recess, Mr. Dowley, music com- 
mittee, furnished some music by proxy. Uuflnished and new 
business occupied considerable time, but a short time was de- 
voted to extemporaneous speaking and parliamentary practice. 
After listening to the Critic's report and programme for next 
meeting, the Society ad journed. C. R. H. 

March 11th. 
The Alpha Beta Society was called to order by President So- 
crest. The progrem opened with an instrumental solo by Mag- 
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Rie Stewart. Elva Palmer led in devotion, after which A. E- 
Hidenour delivered a declamation. The aublect for discussion' 
"Resolved, that it will not be for the best interests of the Pro- 
hibition party to fuse with the Labor party in the coming cam- 
paign, ' was argued on the affirmative by Ivy F. Harner and 
Guy Hulett, and on the negative by Grace Clark and C. M. Mor- 
gan. The affirmative argued that by the action of the conven- 
tion at St. Louis it was evident that the Labor party was not in 
lflvor of prohibition, and that should the Prohibition party fuse 
with them it must give up the very prlnolple for which it was 
created, and by this means national prohibition would be lost 
sight of. Other measures proposed by the Labor party were 
not in harmony with those of the Prohibition party, and among 
these are three very important iasuoa — the Sub treasury Sys- 
tem, Government Ownership of Railroads, and the Free and 
Unlimited Coinage of Silver— which are all strongly supported 
by the Labor party. The negative claimed that there would or 
could be no fusion unless a prohibition plank was inserted in 
the platform of theLabor party. As the Prohibitionists are prac- 
tically at a stand still, any move which they make, even though 
they may be required to make some sacrifice, will prove bene- 
ficial to them. F,ach party has for its object the protection of 
the home, but from different evils, and each recognizes the ne- 
cessity for the other. By a union of the two by some kind of com" 
promise, some effect would result, even if it be not so great as 
if both were brought out separately. As it is at present, there 
is but little hope of the Prohibition party making any head- 
way. The Judges, W . O. Lyon, J . B. Thackrey, and' Laura Mc- 
Keen, decided two to one in favor of the negative. The Glean • 
or, edited by Hugo Halstead, was well read by Kate Oldham. 
Recess. Music, solo, by Kate Oldham. Newsman's report and 
general business. I. F. H. 



KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 



PROF. J. D. WALTERS. 



Atchison has a public library of 4,139 volumes. 

The College Oracle is the name of a new quar- 
terly student paper of Lane University, at Lecomp- 
ton. The subscription price is twenty cents a year. 

The last number of the. Ottawa Campus is full 
of good thoughts, well expressed ; it is newsy, 
well printed and pure in sentiment. The Campus 
is improving. 

Prof. A. N. Porter, of Sterling, formerly teach- 
er of mathematics at Cooper Memorial College, 
has received and accepted a call to a pulpit in 
Elliston, Illinois. 

Chancellor James II. Canrield of the Nebraska 
State University lectured this week at the Jewish 
Temple at Kansas City on "The Rise and 
Growth of Individualism." 

The primary and intermediate grades of the 
Randolph schools gave an entertainment on the 
evening of the 4 1 "n , which brought in $22.75, t0 
buy hooks for the school library. 

The running expenses to the State for February 
of the penal and charitable schools have been as 
follows: Reform School for Hoys $1,915. §9, In- 
dustrial School tor Girls, $949.49, Deaf and 
Dumb School $3,759.38, School for the Blind 
$1,334.81. 

Delphos has a school population of 26^, and its 
enrollment has reached 290 at the last account. If 
there is any other school district in the State that 
can show an actual enrollment of i 10 per cent of 
its school population, we will gladly record the 
fact. — Ye Pcdagog. 

The programme of the Speer-Winar.s associ- 
tion to be held at Manhattan, April 1st and z\\<\^ 
as been published. It is rich and interesting. 
C hancellor Snow of the State University will de- 
liver a lecture Friday evening in the College chap- 
el, and State Supt. VVinans will deliver an address 
at 1:30 i'. M. Saturday. Supt. VVinans will speak 
on '-The .Schools of Kansas at the World's Fair. 

It is surprising that so few of the 1 2.000 teachers 
in Kansas try to secure a State certificate. The 
rules now in force, allowing canidates three years 
to complete the examination, are certainly reason- 



able, 



At the examination next August there 



should be several hundreds, instead of a lew doz- 
en candidates. Now is tiie time to begin prep- 
aration for the work. — Western Scltool Journal. 

The Committee who have in charge the State 
Educational Exhibit have issued a neat little pam- 
phlet of sixteen pages and colored cover containing 

a sample programme of exercises for Columbia 
Day in the schools of Kansas. The time proposed 
for the day is March 25th and April 22nd. The 
teachers are expected to invite the public to these' 
exercises and charge such a fee for admission as 
in their judgment mav seem practicable. But it is 
certain that a Columbia Day properly managed 
in every school in the State will produce ample 
funds to make our Educational Exhibition a great 
success. 



ROAD NOTES. 

It is not so much a question as who should build 
the roads or who should pay for them as it is to the 
getting of them and presenting them to the 
public to be utilized for the denefit of all concern- 
ed, in discussing the matter of good roads, we 
are discussing the well are of the State and of every 
industry in it; not the benefit of this individual or 
that or this town or that. We must consider the 
question as a whole and as a State determine it. 
Let farmers come together at their county seats 
and talk the road question over ; let them form 
county road associations and take care of their own 
inetrests. They only want a good law, and the 
State Board of Agriculture ought to be able to for- 
mulate it and do it well. 

The pushing and aggressive men of every vil- 
lage, town, and city in America owe it to them- 
selves, their business, and their families, and as 
well to those of the surrounding country on which 
the town depends for business, to see to it that 
measures are adopted to promote the. construction 
of good roads for easy, speedy, and agreeable in- 
tercourse between the town and the country. Giv- 
en a town good roads, nicely shaded, and, our 
word for it, there will be an abundance of vehicles 
called for ; nice stylish buggies, barouches, and po- 
ny carriages ; and as well for fresh, quick-stepping 
horses and ponies, by means of which the men, 
women, and children will be able to utilize their 
earnings now and enjoy them too. The health 
and happiness, the social intercourse and pleasure, 
derivable from this source is appreciated only by 
those who are able to enjoy it. But open up a pub- 
lic highway for twenty miles, and then see how 
soon the imprisoned denizens of our country 
homes will disport themselvs in their best clothing, 
and newest buggy ; and with finer horses set the 
veins again and rejuvenate the whole animal 
economy, and, as well, thesurrounding country. — 
Col man'' s Rural World. 



LABOR AND EARNINGS. 

Every enc inragement is given to habits of daily manual labor dut 
ing the Coll.-ge course. Only one hour of daily practice in the Indus 
trial departments is required ; but students are encouraged to make 
use of oilier opportunities for adding to their abilities and means. 

All labor at the College is under the direction of the Superintend- 
ents ot the departments, and offers opportunity tor increasing skill 
and efficiency. In regular weekly statements, the students are re 
quired to observe business fo ins :|iul principles, showing from their 
daily account when and where the work was performed. 

The shops and offices are opened afternoons and Saturdays for the 
RCCOinmodHtion oi skilled students in work lor their own advantage. 
Everywhere the student who works wins respect ; and it is a matter oi 
pride to earn one's way as lar as possible. 

The labor oi the students in the industrial departments is principal 
ly a p. ill of their education, and is not paid for unless the student is 
employed — outside of required hours ot labor — upon work for the pro 
lit ol the College. Students are so employed upon the farm, in tin: 
nu iK us or the shops, and aboul thi buildings. The labor is paid lor 
at rates varying with services rendered, Iroin eight to ten cents an 
hour. The Superintendents strive to adjust their work to (he neces 
allies of students, and give them the prelerence in all tasks suitable 
lor their employment, So far as practicable, the work ot the shops 
•mil offices is turned to account lor their benefit; and the incren 
extent oi tj^e grounds and sample gardens brings more ol such labor. 
The monthly pay-roll lor the past year ranges from $-50 to $ (CO, 

Many students obtain work in the i ily or upon neighboring farms, 
in 1 sn pay part ot their expenses. In these ways a few students are 
able to earn their way through College, The amount so earned will 
vary according to the tact and zeal of the student. The majority must 
expect to provide by earnings outside of term lime, or from other 
sources, foi the larger part of their expenses. The long summer va- 
cation of three months offers opportunity for (arm or other remuner- 
ative labor; and HO one need despair ol gaining an education it hi 
1 as the ability to use his chances well. 

GENERAL DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 

General good con duel, such as becomes men and women anywhere 
iiexpcctedol all. Every student is encouraged in the formation ol 
tound character, by both precept and example, and expected, "upon 
honoi," to maintain a good repute. Failure to do so is met with 
prompt dismissal. No other rules of personal conduct are announced. 

Classes are 111 session every week day except Saturdays, and no 
student may be absent without excuse. Students enrolled in any 
term cannot honorably leave the Col lege before the close oi the term, 
unless excused beforehand by the Faculty, A full and permanent re 

cord ol attendance, scholarship, and deportment shu.vs to each stu- ■ 
dent his standing in the College. 

Chapel exercises occupy fifteen minutes before the meeting of cln 
each morning, and unnecessary absence from them is noted in the 
irriui 

Every Friday, a( 1 130 P. M,, the whole body of students gather foi 
1 1 c'. lire f rou sorfie member of the Faculty, or for the rhetorical ex 

es of the third- and iourth year classes. Once a week all the 
:! . es in. 1. 01 their class rooms, for exercise in elocution and cor 
reet < \pression . 

There are lour prosperous literary societies, two of them of roam 
fears' standing. AH meei weekly, in rooms set apart for their 11 
The Alpha Beta, open to both sexes, and the Ionian, for ladies, meet 
Friday afternoon. The Webster and the Hamilton admit to member- 
ship gentlemen only, and meet on Saturday evening. 

The Scientific Club, composed of members ot the Faculty and stu 
knts, meets 111 the Chemical Laboratory on the last Friday evening 
of each 'Vion'h. 

Once in each term tiie Caliege Hall is opened for a social gatlier 
mg of Faculty and students, in which music, literary exercises, and 
friendly greeting find place. 

Public lectures by prominent men of the State are provided from 
l>me to time, as opportunity offers. All are free. 



According to the recently furnished statistics of 
the Kansas State Board of Agriculture, the farm- 
ers of this State have to their credit, after deduct- 
ing the amount needed for groceries, clothing, and 
other necessaries, about $103,529,572.20, the pro- 
ducts of the crop of 189 1 — a magnificent showing 
for the Sunflower State. 



Dr. Galen Wilson, of New York, speaks of a 
man who was so neat and precise about his farm 
and person that people said he was too nice to be 
wise. He raised a family of six childen, all who 
imbibed his strong trait of his character. He died 
worth $20,000 — all made by this kind of farming. 
Our Grange Homes. 
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MdNHrtTTdN ADVERTISEMENTS. 



BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 

'WTNGLE & VARNEY'S Book-Store for School Supplies of 
) all kinds. 

X)X'S BOOK STOKE.— College Text- Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch -books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 

E. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
. School Supplies of all kinds, gold pens, etc. '75. 



DRY GOODS. 



EA. WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store in 
• Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest style, the most 
popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, invite stu- 
dents and all other College people to call and examine their large 
stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men's wear. Latest 
styles in every department. 



GROCERIES. 



FR. IIOPSON & CO., Dealers in Staple and Fancy Groceries, 
.Country Produce, etc. Fruits in their season a specialty. 228 
Poyntz Ave. 

WATCHES, JEWELRY. 



J 



Q. A. SHELDON,"thc Jeweler." Established in 1607. 
• Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Eames Block. 



Watches, 



RE. LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Clocks, jewelry, 
• and Gold Specacles, also Musical Instruments. '75. 

EK. SHAW, Jeweler and Optician. Watches, Jewelrv, Silver- 
• ware, Spectacles, Clocks, Fountain Pens, Gold Pens, "etc. Re- 
pairing of Watches, Clocks, Spectacles, and Jewelry done promptly 
and skillfully. A written guarantee given with all warranted watch 
work. 30S Poyntz Ave. 



DRUGS. 



WC. JOHNSTON, Drusrgist. A large line of 
• Fancy Goods. The patronage of students 



foilet Articles and 
ts is solicited. 



HARDWARE. 



AJ.WHITFORD sells Stoves and Hardware at very low prices, 
• and carries a large stock from which selections may be made. 
Student patronage respecifully invited. 



DENTIST. 



D 



K. G, A. CRISIS, Dentist, jai Poyutz Ave, The preservation 

ol the natural Teeth a Specialty. 



PHOTOGRAPHS. 



DEWEY, 1 he Photographer, will henceforth make photographs for 
students at special rates, which may be learned liv calling at the 
gallery on Poyntz Avenue. Examine die new "arislo" photographs, 
unequaled for beauty of finish. 



BOOTS AND SHOPS. 



ANNUAL CHEAP COUNTER.-We give no chromos, punch no 
tcikets, but sell shoes from 25 cents to 51 cents a pair cheaper than 
those who do, thereby saving you that much clean cash. Look at the 
Cheap Counter, everything $ 1.00 a pair. REHFBLD'd SHOE 
STORE. 

REBATE TICKETS given on all cash sales. For tickets amount - 
. ing to $5 00 you will lie presented with one of three books, "Suc- 
cess,'' a record of the lives of noted men: "The Home Guide;" or 
"Compendium of Cookery." Reliable Hoots, Shoes, and Rubbers. 
Latest stvles and low prices. LESLIE II. SMITH. 



EI VERY 



PICKETT'S NEW LIVERY STABLE.— Everything new and 
strictly first-class. Special attention will be given to student 
t.iade. I'ri :es that will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 
cial Hotel. 



MEAT MARKET. 



SCHULTZ BROS, offer Fresh and Sail Meats in great variety. 
Students are invited to call al their market on Poyntz Avenue, 
one door east ot Fox's bookstore, 01 give orders to delivery wagon. 

SHAVING PARLOR! 

6 BATHS, $1.00 cash. la shaves, $1.00, cash, I lair cutting a spec- 
ialty. All work first-class at Pete Hostr-up's Barber Shop, South 
Second St'Set. 



GENERAL MERCHANDISE 

liliM'O'I CA;-H STORK is Headquarters for Dry Goods, No- 
lions, Boots and Shoes, Hats and Caps, Clothing,' and Ladies' 
Wraps, Lowest prices in the city. 

O HUNTRESS, Dry Goods, Groceries, Queensware. Free de- 
t livery. Prices always as low as good business methods will 
warrant. The trade of Professors, Students, and all connected with 
the College especially solicited. 

EB. PURCFH.L, Corner of Poyntz Avenue and Second Street, has 
• the largest stock in Manhattan, ot ever} thing wanted l.v stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House-keeping Gocds, School Books, Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries^ etc., etc. Goods delivered in all parts of the city and at the 
College, free of charge. 
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COLLEGE BUSINESS. 

Loans upon school -district bonds are to be obtained from the Loan 
Commissutier 

Bills against tin College should be presented monthly, and, when 
audi ed, are paid al the office of the Treasurer In Manhattan. 

All payments of principal and interest on account ol bonds or land 
contracts mnsl be made to the state Treasurer, at TnpeUa. Applica- 
tions for extension of time on land contracts should be sent to the 
Secretary ol the Hoard 1 1 Regents, at Manhattan. 

The Indi BTKiAi isi ma) be addressed through Pres. Geo. r Fair- 
child, Managing l,, ' : "• Subscriptions are received by Supt. J. S. C. 
Thompson . 

Donations for the Library or Museums should be sent to theLibra- 
rian, or to Prof. Mayo, Chairman of Committee on Museums. 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning the different depart- 
ments of study or work, may be addressed to the several Professois 
and Superintendents. 

General information concerning the College and its work,— studies, 
examinations, grades, boarding-places, etc.,— may be obtained at the 
office of tie President, or by addressing the Secretary. 

Application "or Farmers' institutes should be addressed, as early 
n the season as possible, to the President. 

The Experiment Station should be addressed through the Secretary . 



COST OF WHEAT IN SOUTHERN KANSAS. 

BY SECY I. D. GRAHAM. 

IN "Farmers' Institute Notes," published in our 
issue of March 19th, it was stated, as the ex- 
perience of a farmer in Cowley county, that the 
average yield of wheat for that locality for the 
past fifteen years had been fifteen bushels per 
acre, and that this wheat had been raised at a cost 
of nine dollars per acre, or sixty cents per bushel. 

JMr. James Glover, of Bluff City, an enthusias- 
tic and most careful farmer, sends a report of his 
experience in wheat raising in Harper County 
which is of value upon this point on account of 
the reliability of the figures given and because of 
the results obtained. His figures are as follows : — 

Cost of raising one acre of wheat, yield of twen- 
ty bushels ; land worth $20. All the work hired : — 

Plowing SI 25 

Harrowing .'.'. 20 

Drilling dO 

l Bushel seed W 

Cutting 8 5 

IH lbs. Twine 20 

Shocking 15 

Threshing in shock, 10 cents per bu 2.00 

Hauling to granery.'/j cent per bu 10 

Interest on *20 at 8 per cent 1-80 

Tax 18 

Total per acre $7.48 

Cost per bushel 37 

Sold at 70 cents 14,00 

Average yield for four years in this township 
has been 22)4 bushsls ; average price same time 
has been 77V2 cents. If sold at average price 
and yield, would be per acre $17.44. 

He further writes that "it has been the belief 
among farmers that wheat could not be grown here 
at a less cost than sixty cents per bushel, but they 
have grown it and sold it at from fifty-five cents to 
eighty-five cents per bushel and are getting rich. 
At the margin they figure on these visible resuits 
could not have been produced." While farming 
can never become a purely intellectual business, a 
few facts like these go a long way towards proving 
that now-a-days farming with brains is a success. 



MEAL TIME. 

BY MRS. N. 8. KEDZIE. 

THERE is no other one thing in which Amer- 
ican women take so much comfort as in a 
well-kept table. The house may be small, the 
furniture simple, and the food plain ; but if in the 
pride that a girl always carries into a home of her 
own the table be well kept, the food be well 
cooked and daintily served, she will feel sure she 
has helped to make a real home for some one. 

And why not? Food must build up brain, as 
well as body ; souls cannot inhabit shells. The 
"fit dwelling place" for the souls about us must 
be such bodies as will help the growth of soul and 
of brain. The people who feel that humanity is 
grovelling beneath its sphere when ministering to 
human needs, and who w.-mt only soul and brain 
to be cared tor, forget that there can be no brain 
without body, and that both grow upon the food 
given them during the years of active life. 

It has been said of German women that "they 
sit enthroned upon a pedestal of home-baked vir- 
tues," because of their devotion to household du- 
ties. American women will never be too much 
absorbed in their kitchens, for many of them un- 
dertake more outside work than they are really 
able to carry on successfully. Still, the table 
three times a day does take much of the thought 
a woman can put into her work, or some festive 
occurrence demands a little extra thought, or 
when company comes to the average home the 
table is a "joy forever." 

Snowy, well-ironed table linen, clean dishes 
tastefully arranged, well-cooked food put upon 
the table with thought as to how it looks and 



thought as to convenience in serving it, a proper 
planning of the meals in accordance with the 
amount of work to be done and the conditions 
under which that work must be performed, — all 
go to make up the American table of which 
American women are justly proud. 

It is a great help in many ways to have some 
one serve the meal if there are many at the table. 
If no one is employed for that purpose, it is good 
training for the young people of the household. 
It is a good thing for boys and girls to take turns 
at serving the meals which are set for company, 
or for family meals where so many sit down as to 
make waiting on the family a burden to father or 
mother. The deftness of hand, the quick percep- 
tion of what is needed, the covering of an occa- 
sional mistake that. will occur in the best-planned 
meal, even the slipping in of something to take 
the place of the dish that gave out before it vvent 
around, — all give training to young people that 
will be a help in many places all their lives. 

Table manners are not forgotten by the thrifty 
American housewife. The children are early 
taught the use of napkin, knife, fork, and spoon; 
the kindly thought for table neighbors is insisted 
upon; and, best teaching of all, each child is al- 
lowed some share in the table talk that becomes 
the best visit the family has together. We are 
such a busy people that we don't spare much time 
for real visits, even with our home folks; but at 
the table we do visit more or less, and we find 
that as the years go by we look back with pleas- 
ure to cheery little visits that came because some 
woman took pride in her table. 

American women are progressive, are bright, 
active workers in charitable enterprises, — in 
churches, in clubs, and even in politics, — but they 
will never give up the old-fashioned hospitality 
which they delight in dispensing from a bountiful 
table ; and in holding on to their pride in this they 
can never stray far from the plane of real woman- 
liness. 



THE WEATHER FOR MARCH. 

BY PROF. K. R. NICHOLS. 

MARCH, 1892, was unusually wet, windy, 
and cloudy. The cold period was confined 
to the second decade. The mean temperature for 
the first decade was 39. 13 ; for the second, 29.6S ; 
and for the third, 46 . 

Temperature. — The mean temperature for the 
month was 39.16°, which is 1 . 1 3 ° below normal. 
There have been sixteen colder and seventeen 
warmer Marches ; the extremes being 24. 5S in 
1867, and 50.89 in i860. The highest temper- 
ature for the month was yj , on the 12th and 
31st; the coldest, 10°, on the iSth — a monthly 
range of 6j°. The warmest day was the 31st, 
the mean being 67. 25 ; the coldest was the 17th, 
the mean being 19.25°. The greatest range for 
one day was 40°, on the nth; the least, i°, on 
the 6th. The mean of the observations at 7 a. m. 
was 30.58°; at 2 p. M., 46.90°; at 9 p. m., 
38.29°. The mean of the maximum \vas48.94 ; 
of the minimum, 28.71° ; the mean of these being 

38.83°- 

Barometer. — The mean barometer for the 

month 28.89 inches, which is. 15 inch above nor- 
mal, The highest was 29.338 inches at 7 a. m. on 
the 17th; the lowest, 28.142 inches at 9 P.M. on 
the ^ 1 st, a monthly range of 1.196 inches. 

Rain-fall. — The total rain-tall tor the month, 
including 4.7 inches of snow, was 4.603 inches, 
which is 3.28 inches above normal. This is the 
greatest rain-fall for March on the College records. 
This does not include the rain beginning on the 
evening of the 31st. Rain or snow fell in meas- 
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urable quantities on the 3rd, 5- 6th, 14th, 2021st. 
25th, 25-26th, and 29th. 

Cloudiness. — There were eight days entirely 
cloudy, seven clear days, three more than two- 
thirds cloudy, five more than one-third cloudy, 
and eight less than one-third cloudy. The per 
cent of cloudiness for the month was forty-eight. 

Wind. — The wind was from the northeast 
twenty-seven times; from the northwest, seven- 
teen times; south, eleven times; southeast, 
nine times; southwest, ei^ht times; northeast, 
and west, five times each; and a calm six times. 
The total run of the wind for the month was 
11,135 miles, giving a maan daily velocity of 
359.19 mile-, and a mean hourly velocity of 14.97 
miles. The highest daily velocity was 690 
miles, on the 9th ; and the highest hourly veloc- 
ity, 44 miles, between eight and nine P M. on the 
31st. 

Casual Phenomena. — There were cold waves 
at two a. M. on the 9th and nine p. m. on' the 
1 2th. Thunder and lightning on the evenings of 
the 25th and 31st. There was a beautiful halo 
around the sun at noon on the 19th, accompanied 
by a parhelic circle, with the sun in its southern 
circumference. 

Below will be found a comparison with the 
preceding Marches : — 

i 



February. 



1858 

1868 

1860 

1801 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1805 

1866 

1867 

1*08 

1809 ... 
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1879 

1880 
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1888 
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THE SCIENTIFIC CLUB. 

March 25th, 1S92. 

The Scientific Club was called to order by 
President Mason. The minutes of the previous 
meeting were read and adopted. 

The programme of the evening was devoted 
entirely to birds. Prof. Graham presented a 
very interesting paper on "The Game Birds of 
the West." He had previously prepared an ex- 
tensive chart which showed in outline all the dif- 
ferent genera and species. On the table were 
placed many game birds and others from the 
museum which served as illustrations of the paper, 
which in substance is as follows: — 

"In discussing the topic assigned to me this even- 
ing, the first consideration must be an answer to the 
question, what is a game bird? What gunner will 
admit that hisfavorite bird is not game, although 
tabooed by his neighbor? Men shoot meadow larks 



and bobolinks, and would scorn the imputation 
that these are not game birds, or that they are not 
sportsmen. Again, men of better and broader 
views reject all such, and confine their attention 
to those which are recognized by everybody as 
game birds, and to these only. 

"A quoted definition of what constitutes a 
game bird reads as follows: 'A game bird is one 
which is suitable for human food, and which is 
habitually pursued by man for sport, and whose 
capture demands both skill and dexterity.' I 
shall take it for granted that every sportsman 
is a gentleman who would not slaughter more 
game than he could find immediate use lor, and 
that he .would not descend to the level of the 
pot-hunter who kills robins and other insectivor- 
ous birds simply because they are fit to eat. I 
also take it for granted that every sportsman is 
interested in fish and game protection, and will 
use his every effort to prevent 'pot hunting' and 
shootin g out of season ; also that he will use his 
influence to prevent the late burning of prairie 
grass which yearly causes the destruction of thous- 
ands of our in ost useful birds. I would especial- 
ly urge upon the sportsmen and all others the 
necessity for killing all predaceous animals and 
birds which are known to destroy either game or 
i nsectivorous birds. A list of these would include 
the common house cat, the egg-eating dog, 
skunks, 'possums, hawks, crows, bluejays, and 
English sparrows. 

"It is very plain to one who thinks of it that 
our game birds are rapidly decreasing, and that 
practical extermination awaits the most of them 
unless some attention be paid to the game laws 
as now in force, and the passing of better laws. 
To illustrate : All spring shooting at waterfowl 
should be prohibited by law. The birds are not 
especially good upon the table at this season, ow- 
ing to their dry winter food and their long north- 
ward flight, and the killing of the birds upon their 
way to their nesting grounds prevents the year's 
crop of young birds. Again, all market hunting 
and dealing in game should be prohibited, as put 
tin" - a premium upon the wasteful killing of game. 
Kansas has taken a step in this direction by pro- 
hibiting the trapping or dealing in quails and 
prairie chickens, though very little attention 
seems to be paid to this law by either market 
hunters or dealers. Already the grandest of all 
American game birds — the turkey — is practically 
exterminated in Kansas, and the prairie chicken 
rt nd others are fast following. 

"Most men and boys, and many women and 
girls, love guns, and I hope to see their numbers 
increase. ' There is nothing in the whole range of 
sport with which I am familiar, that brings such 
large returns in pure enjoyment, health-giving 
invigoration and fatigue, as an outing with a gun. 
Meat, however, should not be the prime object of 
such an excursion. This is by far the most ex- 
pensive way to buy meat. The butchers will 
supply it very much cheaper. But the butchers 
can never supply the relaxation from daily care, 
the exhilarating influence of out-of-door exercise, 
or the satisfaction that comes from the skillful 
handling of the gun. He can furnish only meat, 
So I always recommend that the butcher be de- 
pended upon for the daily meat, and the gun for 
the recreation it affords, and the variety from reg- 
ular fare which its successful use will bring. 

"The proper use of the gun is always benefi- 
cial and never harmful or degrading, and this is 
very much more than can be said of many sports. 

"Upon the chart before you is shown a scien- 
tific classification of the game birds of Kansas, 
and upon the table are the mounted specimens. 
The bst does not include all of Kansas game 
birds, and does include some that I do not rank 
as game. 

"Beginning with the family Anseres, there are 



listed two Mergansers, or fish ducks, eighteen 
ducks, of which five belong to the genus Anas, 
one to Spattila, one to Dafila, one to Aix, five 
to Aythya, one to Glancionetta, one to Chariton- 
etta, and one to Errismatura ; four geese of the 
genera Chen, Anser, and Branta. Two swans 
belonging to the genus Olor\ two cranes, 
genus Grus\ five rails, two in Ralius, and 
three in Porzana. 

"The common names of the other birds men- 
tioned are as follows: Florida gallinule. mud 
hen, Wilson's phalerope, avocet, woodcock, Wil- 
son's snipe, yellow legs, Bart ram's sandpiper, 
long-billed curlew, golden plover, bob white 
partridge (Bonasa umbellus), prairie hen, sharp- 
tailed grouse, wild turkey, wild pigeon, turtle 
dove, bob-o-link, meadow lark, and western 
meadow lark." 

Secretary Graham was followed by Prof. Lantz, 
who talked for a short time about the habits of 
our birds. He gave additional notes about many 
of the game birds mentioned by Secy. Graham. 
The fact that many of our birds remain during 
the winter, if their food is plentiful, was pointed 
out. Among our winter residents under such cir- 
cumstances are the blue bird, the robin, the 
meadow lark, and the mallard. All except the 
last have been observed in abundance during the 
most severe weather. The mallard stays only when 
there is open water upon our small streams. The 
nesting of several species of ducks in our neigh- 
borhood was noted. The distribution of ruffed 
grouse in our State was mentioned, with the record 
of the occurrence of a pair in Pottawatomie 
County a few years since. The taking of a nest 
of little black rails on the College grounds was 
observed. The nesting habits of our owls, with 
special emphasis upon the early season when their 
eggs are to be found, was also a subject of com- 
ment. 

This subject was also discussed, and a great 
many questions asked about the habits of our 
birds. Adjournment. Lottie Short, Secy. 



SANDWICHES. 

11V MINNIE HEED, '86. 

ONE of the many practical things taught in the 
College Kitchen is how to make a nice sand- 
wich. While this may seem a very small matter 
to learn, without studying Household Economy, 
it is'true, nevertheless, that many do not learn the 
lesson. 

Of course, a sandwich is only two slices of but- 
tered bread, with something placed between. This 
filling is usually meat, but may be cheese or any- 
thing else good. The economical housekeeper can 
use up various bits, in meat-loaf, pressed meats, 
etc ; all of which make nice sandwiches if properly 
prepared. That some sandwiches are not prepared 
properly, almost any student would testify from 
personal experience, especially if she has boarded 
for some time. She would say there are sandwiches ; 
some good, some bad, and others indifferent. 

Here is one kind : It is made of two thick un- 
even slices of bread with lumps of butter scattered 
promiscuously over the surface, and a ragged, thick 
piece of meat between. The unhappy owner of 
this monstrosity looks at it with a faint heart and 
a failing appetite. She then vainly endeavors 
to span its three inches, but finding this feat im- 
possible, she divides it, taking a .single slice. Of 
course any one, even a hungry tramp, would lose 
his appetite if challenged by a sandwich of such pro- 
portions ; so the student eats his lunch with very 
slight relish. 

Here is another lunch that a different housewife 
has prepared. The bread and meat in this sand- 
wich are sliced thin and evenly with a sharp knife ; 
and the bread is buttered smoothly. The edges are 
even and the sandwich not more than one-half 
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CALENDAR. 

1891-92. 
Fall Term— September 10th to December i8tb 
Winter Term— January 5th to March 25th. 
Spring Term— March 28th to June Sth. 

June 8th, Commencement. 
1892 93. 
Kail Term— September 8th to December 16th. 



TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

Tht College Loan Commissioner has funds to invest in school dis- 
trict bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
less without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission - 
era and the State Agricultural College. Address T. P. Moore, Loan 
Commissioner, Holton Kan. 



mometer, after holding out bravely all night, suc- 
cumbed at half-past five yesterday morning to a 
gale blowing forty-nine miles an hour. 

GRADUATES AND STUDENTS. 



LOCAL MATTERS. 

A daughter arrived Monday at the home of 
Dr. and Mrs. Mayo. 

Mrs. Kedzie has sold two of her city lots lying 
near the College to Mrs. Smith. 

The first class, naturally a small one in the 
spring term, is assigned to the Machine Shop. 

Mrs. J. W. Naylor, of Alta Vista, brought her 
daughter to College this week, and spent two 
days here. 

The Engineering class-room is in readiness for 
illustrations by the magic lantern, the slides for 
which Prof. Hood makes. 

Chancellor Snow of the University, who lectur- 
ed last evening before the Speer-Winans Associa- 
tion, was the guest of President Fairchild. 

The Speer-Winans Teachers' Association was 
in session at the College this morning. Many 
students availed themselves of the oppurtunity to 
be present. 

A paragraph in a recent number of the Indus- 
trialist, concerning "The Farmer of the Fu- 
ture," should have been credited to the Junction 
City Union instead of the Tribune. 

Mr. S. McCullough, of Delavan, saw two of 
his daughters comfortably settled in their College 
home this week. Mr. McCullough has given six 
of his children the benefits of the institution. 

The Chemical Department has this week sent 
out to farmer'- of the State a iarge number of 
trial packages of choice sorghum seed. Requests 
accompanied by a two-cent .'tamp will still be 
honored. 

Dr. Sep Sisson, who has been demonstrator of 
anatomy in the Ontario Veterinary College during 
the year just closed, is in the city for a short visit 
prior to resuming the practice of his profession at 
Fort Scott. — Nationalist. 

The concert at the opera house last evening by 
the University Glee and Banjo Clubs was liberal- 
ly patronized by College people. For a strictly 
amateur entertainment, the concert was a good 
one, and the boys received a hearty welcome. 

Mr. M. V. Blood, of Glenwood Springs, Col. , 
a former resident of Manhattan, visited the College 
yesterday, and was quite naturally surprised at the 
extent of the improvements since his last visit, 
several years ago. 

Assistant Entomologist Marlatt is indebted to 
an unknown friend for a newspaper clipping 
mailed at Vicksburg in a sealed envelope, de- 
scribing the attack of a swarm of "twin-screw, 
double-ender mosquitos" upon a party of men. 
It is needless to add that the story is laid in New 
Jersey. 

Nearly or quite all of the members of tlie Uni- 
versity Glee and Banjo Clubs visited the College 
this morning and found something to admire in 
the institution, even if it has no yell. The 
"Crimson — Rock Chalk — Jay Hawk— K. S. U." 
crowd ure a pleasant lot of hoys, and are welcome 
at any lime. 

"That tired feeling" prevails to considerable 
extent these bright, warm days. Don't rush off 
and buy a bottle of Mr. liar's Soodaparilla under 
the impression that this is a patent medicine ad- 
vertisement, but instead try the efficacy of a few 
hours' lively exercise in your garden; or if vou 
haven't a garden, borrow your neighbor's. 

The high wind of Thursday night and Friday, 
resulting in disastrous gales elsewhere, did no 
damage at the College beyond tipping over Prof. 
Georgeson's barn, breaking about forty panes of 
glass in the greenhouse, and blowing the top off 
the chimney of the President's house. The ane- 



E. M. Hutto, a student in the early *8o's, has 
moved to Chicago. 

Grace Wells, student last year, has gone to Sa- 
lina to attend the Normal. 

John Davis, '90, will finish the English course 
at the State Normal School in June. 

Maude Parker, Second-year in 18S9-90, has 
music classes in Wabaunsee and St. George. 

G. u. Clothier, Fourth-year, presented a paper 
before the Speer-Winans Association yesterday. 

H. S. Willard, '90, called on College friends 
several times this week. He leaves soon for 
Texas in search of a location for a doctor shop. 

A. A. Gist ['90] came in from Topeka, Mon- 
day evening, for a few days visit with his parents. 
He went to his work in Belleville, Wednesday. — 
Nationalist. 

J. E Payne, '87, writes from West Point, Miss., 
of planting corn the last week in Februrary. He 
thinks the climate of Mississippi as pleasant as 
that of California. 

H. B. Gilstrap and G. V. Johnson, both of the 
class of '91, partners in the printing business at 
Chandler, Oklahoma, send the Printing Depart- 
ment a tasty sample of their work. 

O. G. Palmer, '87, writes from Washington, 
D. C, that he received the degrees of LL. B. 
and LL. M. at the Columbian University with 
the class of '91, and that L. W. Call, '83, holds 
certificates of like degrees from the same institu- 
tion. 

J. E. D. Williamson, a student at the College 
in 1874-5, nas recently removed from Melvern, 
Osage county, to Milford, Geary county, where 
he is engaged in a general mercantile business. 
He has been farming for several years past. — Re- 
public. 

From Naples, Italy, comes word, through a pri- 
vate letter,that Mrs. Belle Selby Curtiss,'S2, is en- 
joying her wedding tour amongthe sights of the Old 
World. Having spent a considerable portion of the 
winter in Paris, in pursuit of her art studies, she now 
with Mr. Curtiss visits Italy and Greece and then 
returns to Paris for some months further study. 



COURSE OF STUDY. 
The necessity for so adjusting various branches 
of a course of study that there shall be as little 
waste as possible in acquiring both information 
and discipline, is felt by every teacher. Such a 
course is not designed to be absolutely inflexible, 
but to guide the judgment into some definite line 
of progress from which no mere whim shall turn a 
student aside. 

Each student is expected to take three studies 
besides one hour's daily practice in an industrial 
art; and variations from this rule can be made 
only with the consent of the Faculty. 

Parallel courses are offered to both sexes, with 
such differences as their necessities seem to call 
for. The following gives the general scope of 
the two, but fuller explanations are found under 
t h c Outline of Instruction. 

FIRST YEAR. 
Fall Tehm: Algebra. 

English Analysis. 
Geometrical Drawing. 
Industrial. 
Winter Term: Algebra. 

English Composition. 
Rook- keeping. 

Free-hand Drawing three times a week. 
Industrial. 
Spring term: Algebra. 

English Structure. 
Botany. 

Industrial (Carpentry or Sewing.) 

SECOND YEAR. 
Fall Term : Geometry. 

Elementary Chemistry. 
Horticulture. 
Industrial. 

Winter Term: Geometry completed. Projection Drawing 
Agriculture or Hous< hold Economy. 
Organic Chemistry and Mineralogy. 
Twelve Leotures in Military Science. 
Industrial (Cooking.) 

Spring Term: Anatomy and Physiology. 
Entomology. 
Analytical Chemistry. 
Twenty Lectures in Military Science. 

Industrial (Farm and Garden or Dairy.) 

THIRD VEAR. 

Fall Term: Trigonometry and Surveying 
Agricultural Chemistry. 
General History. 

Industrial (Farm and Garden.) 
Winter Term: Mechanics. 

Constitutional History and Civil Govern- 
ment. 
Rhetoric. 

Industrial. 

Civil Engineering or Hygiene. 
Physios. 

English Literature. 

Perspective Drawing two hours a week" 
Drafting two hours. 
Industrial. 



Spring Term: 



SANDWICHES. 
Continued from page 122. 



inch thick. It is dainty and appetizing, and fully 
appreciated by the hungry student who brings her 
dinner. 

In the Kitchen Laboratory the Second- year girls 
are taught the fundamental principles of good cook- 
ing. In preparing the Friday lunches, all learn 
how to make dainty sandwiches with various fill- 
ings. They not only get the directions, but the actu- 
al practice, in making some two hundred or more. 

Every girl should know how to prepare a nice 
lunch before she finishes Domestic Science ; and 
as the sandwich is the principal part, let her learn 
how to make it neat and pala'able. 

There is no doubt that the good health, and 
hence the best work, of students depends largely 
upon their food. Doing without food from 
breakfast until tea is not conducive to good health, 
and no student need be compelled to do it be- 
cause of a poor lunch, when nice sandwiches arc 
so easily made. 



In his welcoming address to the delegates of the 
agricultural convention held in Columbus, last 
month. Governor McKinley said: "What I have on 
my mind most at this time in connection with the 
interest of agriculture is good roads through- 
out Ohio." 



The average agricultural mind is slow to apply 
the circumstances of environment. It takes a 
good deal ot plowing, and sub-soiling, and harrow- 
ing, and warming Dy the sunlight of progressive 
thought and ideas before it comprehends that the 
procession is moving forward. — T. F. Abbott. 



fourth year. 

Fall Term: Agriculture or Literature. 
Physics and Meteorology. 
Psychology. 
Industrial. 
Winter Term; Logic, Deductive and Inductive. 
Zoology. 
Structural Botany. 
Veterinary Science or Floriculture, 
industrial. 
Spring Term: Geology. 

Political Economy. 

An elective in Agriculture. Horticulture 
Mechanics, or related sciences. 
Industrial. 

LABOR AND EARNINGS. 

Every enc mrageinent is given to habits of daily manual labor dut 
ingthe Coll.-ge course. Only one hour of daily practice in the indus- 
trial departments is required; hut students are encouraged to make 
use oi other opportunities for adding to their abilities and means. 

All labor at the College is under the direction of the Superintend- 
ents ot the departments, and offers opportunity tor increasing skill 
and efficiency. In regular weekly statements, the students are re 
quired to observe business forms and principles, showing from their 
daily account when and where the work was performed. 

The shops and offices are opened afternoons and Saturdays for the 
accommodation ot skilled students in work for their own advantage. 
Everywhere the student who works wins respect; and it is a matter ot 
pride to earn one's way a- lar as possible. 

The labor of tne students in the industrial departments is principal 
ly I) part 0( their education, and is not paid tor unless the student is 
employed— outside ol required hours oi labor— upon work for the pro- 
fit of the College. Students are so employed upon the farm, in the 
gardens or the shops, and about t lit buildings. The labor is paid lor 
at rales varying with sen-ices rendered, lr.om eight to ten cents an 
hour. The Superintendents strive to adjust their work to the neces- 
sities of students, and give them the preierence in all tasks suitable 
lor their employment. So tar as practicable, the work ot the shops 
ind offices is turned to account lor their t-nefit; and the increasing 
extent of the grounds and sample gardens brings more ot such labor. 
The monthly pay-roll for the past year ranges from $.150 to $400. 

Many students obtain work in the city or upon neighboring farms, 
in I s., pay pan ot their expenses, in these ways a few students are 
able to e mi their way through College. The amount so earned will 
vary accotding to the tact and zeal of the student. The majority must 
expect to provide by earnings outside "1 term time, or Irom other 
sources, foi the larger pari of then- expenses. The long summer va- 
cation of three mont lis offers opportunity for farm or otber remuner- 
ative labor; and no one need despair of gaining an education it he 
has the ability to use his chances well. 

The farmers who are successful are those who 
never lose sight of the fact that the farm is a home ; 
that everything done toward beautifying and im- 
proving the place is enhancing its value. — Our 
Grange Homes. 
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KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

PROF. J. D. WALTERS. 



Supt. Olson, of Riley, informs us that the Riley 
teachers' meeting, which was to be held March 
29th, has been postponed to April 9th on account 
of bad weather. 

Alice Grandsen, of Grecnleaf, went before tha 
State Board of Pharmacy at Concordia last week 
and passed an examination as assistant pharmacist. 
Miss Grandsen will establish a drug store, but 
there- will be no "annex" connected with it. — 
Kansas City Star. 

The literary societies of McPherson College 
had a joint debate over the theory of sound waves 
as advanced by Prof. Tyndall and generally ac- 
cepted by the learned scientists, and the theory of 
sound-substance as propounded by Wilfnrd Hall, 
the meosophist of the Microscosmos. 

Reports from all parts of the State tell that the 
entertainments given by the schools for the benefit 
of the Columbian educational exhibition were very 
successful. The schools of Manhattan sold $126 
worth of tickets, netting about $90, and the enter- 
tainment is very highly spoken of. Another en- 
tertainment has been arranged for the date ap- 
pointed by the State Committee. 

Mrs. Foye, the noted spiritualistic medium, was 
at Lawrence, last week, and a party of stu- 
dents from the State University disguised them- 
selves and attended her seance. They communi- 
cated with all sorts of mythical, mystical uncles, 
aunts, cousins, fathers, and mothers they never 
had, and got the pull on information about a val- 
uable package of paper burnt in a house and a box 
of money hid away in theearth, all of which things 
never existed, so they say. 

The largest educational meeting ever held in 
Western Kansas was in session here last Saturday. 
The Ellis and Russell County Teachers' Associa- 
tions assembled at Eastman's hall promptly at 10 
o'clock, where an excellent program was carried 
out with a vim and enthusiasm never before shown 
by teachers in this section. Every paper showed 
careful study and thought, while the discussions 
were both intertaining and instructive. With such 
leaders as Superintendents Grass and Bickerdyke, 
teaching is becoming a pleasure. The visiting 
teachers were intelligent looking and refined, and 
are ever welcomed to our city. In the evening the 
Hays teachers gave an entertainment at the ball, 
while visiting teachers were waiting for the trains. 
— Hays City Republican. 



wise and judicious teacher, rather than to turn the 
boys into the street when they have shown them- 
selves to be unworthy to associate with children of 
habits. When a pupil attending this school gave 
substantial evidence that he could be trusted in a 
regular school among orderly and obedient pupils, 
he then would enter upon a probationary period, 
dependent entirely on his own good behavior. 
Such a school would do great good in the com- 
munity. 

KINDRED INSTITUTIONS. 

Howe's Potato Manual for 1892, North Hadley, 
Mass., is at hand. 

The Fourth Annual Report of the Arkansas 
Station, Fayetteville, is at hand. 

The Fourth Annual Report of the Texas Station , 
at College Station P. O., is received. 

"Cooperative Soil-test Experiments for 1891," 
is the title of Bulletin No. 34 of the Alabama 
Station at Auburn. 

Bulletin No. 16 of the Oregon Station reports 
upon varieties and yield of wheat, and in Bulletin 
No. 17 upon the sugar beet. 

"The Sugar Beet in South Dakota" is the title 
of Bulletin No. 27 of the South Dakota Station at 
Brookings. This bulletin is issued by Chemical 
Department. 

The Annual Report of the Connecticut Station, 
New Haven, for 1891, contains reports of exper- 
iments for the year in addition to the financial and 
other reports. 

The Annual Bulletin of Colorado College and 
Cutler Academy, Colorado Springs, gives full in- 
formation regarding that institution. Prof. VVm. 
F. Slocum is President. 

The December ( 1S91 ) number of the Agricultur- 
al Gazette of New South Wales contains papers 
on the grasses of New South Wales, budding, 
Notes on Weeds, Rust in Wheat, Feeding, Butter 
and Cheese Making, Ensilage and Entomological 
Notes. 

The Massachusetts Horticultural Society, at its 
meeting on March 12, passed resolutions favoring 
the publishing, by the Board of Education, of a 
suitable programme of exercises for the schools of 
the State for the proper observance of Arbor Day ; 
Also favoring the more extensive study of natural 
history, including botany, horticulture, forestry, 
and entomology, in the common schools of the 
State. 



merchant there could have been without it, there 
are now thousands. The teeming factories of 
New England and the mammoth warehouses of 
Chicago have sprung from it as directly as the 
silver mines of Colorado or Nevada. The wealth- 
creating power of North America is to a very 
large extent the product of its wealth distributing 
facilities. But for the capacity of the railways 
to carry wheat from the Missouri River to the At- 
lantic coast for a few cents per bushel^ there would 
have been no wheat farms west of Chicago, and 
many of the richest agricultural States in the Un- 
ion might still have heen in possession of the buf- 
falo and the red Indian. — The Financial Times 
{London). 



MdNHdTTdN ADVERTISEMENTS. 



BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 



♦WINGLE & VARNEY'S Book-Store for School Supplies of 
) all kinds. 



FOX'S BOOK STOKE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch -books, Ink, e tc. Manhattan. Kansas. 

RE. LOFTNCK. deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
. School Supplies of all kinds, .gold pens, etc. '75. 



DRY GOODS. 



EA WHAKTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store in 
, Manhatts 
popular prices. 



\ A. WHAttlUPiS is me must |iupui>u ^.j wy~~ ~S~_ ™ 
/ , Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest style, the most 
Always pleased to show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, invite stu- 
dents and all other College people 10 call and examine their larire 
stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men's wear. Latest 
styles in every department. _^_^__^_^^_^^^^_^^__, 

GROCERIES. 



FR HOPSON & CO., Dealers In Staple and Fancy Groceries, 
.Country Produce, etc. Fruits in their season a specialty. 22S 
Poyntz Ave. _ _ 



WATCHES, JEWELRY. 



J 



Q. A. SHELDON, "ihe Jeweler." Established in 1S67. 
, Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Eames Block. 



Watches, 



R 



E. LOFIN'CK keeps a big stock of Watches, Clocks, jewelry, 
( and Gold Specacles, also Musical Instruments. '75. 



With regard to the long-advertised resurrection 
of Garfield University, the Wichita Eagte says: 
"This week has been a busy one at the Garfield 
University. Fires are kept up to insure the 
thorough drying of the walls, the buildings are un- 
dergoing penneral repairs and renovation, and all 
will be found in perfectly comfortable and sanitary 
condition ready ior the opening of the spring term 
next Monday, the 28th. While it is proposed to 
open only the preparatory and normal departments 
for this term, it should be borne in mind that the 
work will be in charge of some of the most able 
and popular teachers of the former faculty, and 
that it will be of the same grade and thorough- 
ness, supplemented by the same facilities for per- 
sonal work in library, laboratories, etc., and in 
every respect be characterized by the same care 
as in the full regular session of the University. 
Professor Griffin is now in the city, and may be 
found every afternoon this week at 351 S. Mar- 
ket, where he will be glad to meet friends and 
foimer students." 

Superintendent Greenwood, of Kansas City, 
concerning corporal punishment, says in his re- 
port: ' 'Corporal punishment and suspension are 
both resorted to with less frequency each year. In 
a few of the schools Solomon's injunction is still 
heeded with considerable zeal. Sixteen schools re- 
ported sixty-five cases of corporal punishment, 
and nineteen schools no cases. Eighteen suspend- 
ed forty-five disobedient pupils, and seventeen did 
not suspend any. There does not appear to be 
any close connection between the number of pu- 
pils whipped and suspended in any school, or be- 
tween the number of suspensions and the whip- 
pings. There are so few cases of either kind that 
a special record of each case should be kept, and 
the effect of punishment noted as to whether it 
improved the conduct of the individual or made him 
more intractable. It would be far better to estab- 
lish a special school under the management of a 



EK." SHAW, Jeweler and Optician. Watches, Jewelry, Silvei- 
. ware, Spectacles, Clocks, Fountain Pens, Gold Pens, etc. Re- 
pairing of Watches, Clocks, Spectacles, and Jewelry done promptly 
and skillfully. A written guarantee given with all warranted watch 
work. 30S Poyntz Ave. ^^^ 



DRUGS. 



w 



C. JOHNSTON, Druggist. A large line of Toilet Articles and- 
. Fancy Goods. The patronage of students is solicited. 



HARDWARE. 



Bulletin No. 19 of the Illinois Station, Cham- 
paign, reports upon experiments with oats in 189 1 
and the chinch bug in Illinois during 1891-92. In 
regard to the latter Prof. Forbes says: "The sub- 
ject of the use of contagious insect diseases is still 
in the experimental, the relations of this method to 
various weather conditions being as yet partic- 
ularly doubtful. Its promise is such, however, as 
to make it worth while for any one interested to 
try the experiment thoroughly and cheerfully. "y 

The December ( 1891) Bulletin of the American 
Museum of Natural History, Central Park, New 
York, is a bulky pamphlet of more than 450 pages 
with papers on a new bat, Maximiilian types of 
South American birds, Mammals from Costa Rica, 
and Southern Texas and Northern Mexico, a new 
sub-species of the eastern chipmunk, a new weasel 
and a badger, notes on the otter, the skunk, and 
little known mammals lately added to the collec- 
tion of the Society. Several papers of value on birds 
and one on cretaceous fossils complete the. list. 

THANKS TO THE RAILWAYS! 
The science of transportation is going to be the 
special contribution of the American people to 
political economy. It is the most interesting fea- 
ture in their economic system, and the achieve- 
ments which they have accomplished through it 
will in future ages read almost like fables. It 
has been a magician's wand, calling towns into 
existence on the desolate praire, raising towns in- 
to cities and cities into world-famous hives of 
wealth and industry. It has conjured up fortunes 
out of nothing and multiplied values ten, twenty, 
aye, often a hundred-fold. Millions of well-p lid, 
well-fed laborers enjoy its blessings without ever 
thinking to what they owe them. For every capi- 
talist, every large manufacturer, every prosperous 



A J WHITFORD sells Stoves and Hardware at very low prices, 
. and carries a large stock from which selections may be made. 
Student patronage respectfully invited. » 

DENTIST. 



D 



R. G. A. CRISE, Dentist, t,i\ Poyutz Ave. The preservation 
of' the natural Teeth a Specialty. 



PHOTOGRAPHS. 



DBWEY, the Photographer, will henceforth make photographs for 
Student* at special rates, which may be learned by calling at the 
gallery on Poyntz Avenue. Examine the new "aristo" photographs, 
unequalcd for beauty 01 finish. ^^^ 

BOOTS AND SHOES. 



ANNUAL CHEAP COUNTEH.-We give no chromos, punch no 
tcikets, but sell shoes from 25 cents to 50 cents a pair cheaper than 
those who do, thereby saving you that much clean cash. Look all the 
Cheap Counter jeverything $1.00 a pair. Rb.liHb.LD S S>liUIi 
STO H :E. 

REBATE TICKETS given on all cash sales. For tickets amount- 
Inn to $<; 00 you wiil be presented with one of three books, "Suc- 
cess." a record of the lives of noted men; "The Home Guide;'' or 
"Compendium of Cookery." Rel ; able Boots, Shoes, and Rubbers. 
Latest styles and low prices. LESLIE II. SMITH. 



LIVERY. 



PICKETT'S NEW LIVERY STABLE.— Everything new and 
strictly first-class. Special attention will be given to student 
tiade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 
cial Hotel. 



MEAT MARKET. 



SCHULTZ BROS, offer Fresh and Salt Meats in great variety: 
Students arc invited to call at their market on Poyntz Avenue, 
one door east of Fox's bookstore, or give orders to delivery wagon. 



SHAVING PARLOR. 



^ BATHS, $1.00 cash. 12 shavea, $1.00, cash. Hair cutting a spec- 
O laity. All work first-class at Pete Hoetrup's Barber Shop, South 
Second St-eet. 

GEN ER AL M ERCHANDISE 



TUP' '-I'O'I CASH STORE is Headquarters for Dry Goods, No- 
tions, Boots and Shoes, Hats and Caps, Clothing, and Laches' 
\\ raps. Lowest prices in the city. ^^ 

O HUNTRESS, Dry Goods, Groceries, Queensware. Free de- 
livery Prices always as low as good business methods will 
warrant. The trade of Professors, Students, and all connected with 
the College especially solicited. ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^_^^__ 

EB PURCELL. Corner of Povntz Avenue and Second Street, has 
. the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House-keeping Gocds, School Books, Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries, etc., etc. Goods delivere 
College, free of charge. 



ne. Hats and Caps, uryoooas, vxro- 
:d in all parts of the city and at the 
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Loans upon school -district bonds are to be obtained from the Loan 
Conimissoncr . . . . , 

Bills against tin College should he presented monthly, and, when 
audied, are paid at the office of the Treasurer in Manhattan. 

All payments of principal and interest on account of bonds or land 
contracts musl be made to the State Treasurer, at Topeka. Applica- 
tions for extension of time on land contracts should be sent to the 
Secretary oi Ihe Board 1 1 Regents, at .Manhattan 

The iMitsi riai 1ST may be addressed through rres. Geo. 1 hair- 
child, Managing Editor. Subscriptions are received by bupt. J. is. C. 

Donations for the Library or Museums should be sent to the Libra- 
rian, or to I'rof. Mayo, Chairman of Committee on Museums. 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning the different depart- 
ments of study or work, may be addressed to the several Professors 
and Superintendents. _ . , . , '. ,, 

General information concerning the College and its work,— studies, 
examinations, grades, boarding- pi aces, etc., -may beobtained at the 
office of tl c President, or by addressing the Secretary. 

Application* 'or Farmers' In.titutec should be addressed, as early 
n the season as possible, to the President. 

The Experiment Station should be addressed through the Secretary. 



EDUCATION FOR THE INDUSTRIES. 

BY PKOr. J. D. WALTERS. 

THE conditions of life surrounding the Amer- 
ican laborer have, within a generation or 
two, undergone a radical change. Thirty or for- 
ty years ago, if a mechanic did his work as well 
as those who sat with him on the same jury, or in 
the same church, there was for him no further 
concern. He and his neighbors fixed the price of 
their primitive products, since they sold in a pure- 
ly local market. But electricity, steam, and the 
daily paper have since then made one neighbor- 
hood of the whole United States, or, in fact, of 
the world. The competition now comes from 
the ends of the earth, and the prices are settled by 
the skill, knowledge, ingenuity, and capital of the 
whole human race. 

More than this, the demands upon the artisan 
have increased greatly during this period. A 
generation ago it was a very limited variety of 
products required at his hands. Buildings, en- 
gineering structures, furniture, dresses, machin- 
ery, and utensils were generally simple and plain. 
Today, however, the variety is almost infinite, 
and raw material, bone, and muscle constitute a 
much smaller part of their value, while skill, 
taste, and science count for vastly more. The 
house, and the furniture put into it, must have 
more of elegance, style, and comfort. The fab- 
rics of the loom must be more beautiful in design 
and finer in finish. More graceful forms must is- 
sue from the foundries, glassworks, potteries, and 
quarries. The carriage and the railroad car must 
have a better model, and the workmanship must 
be finer in every part. As a nation, we possess 
the wealth to satisfy our taste, and what our own 
laborers are unable to furnish is brought from 
Europe, China, or Japan. Tariff laws cannot 
prevent this. 

Similar statements could be made with regard 
to the farmer. When the land was virgin soil 
from the Susquehanna to the Sacramento, bone 
and muscle vigorously applied were sufficient to 
insure a crop. "We tickled the ground with the 
hce, and it laughed with a bountiful harvest." 
Nor were there billions of 'hoppers, bugs, and 
flies, or annual scourges of rots and blights. 
There was a time-honored way of working the 
farm, and no need existed for entomology, chem- 
istry, and engineering. Today, however, impov- 
erished fields and insect pests abound in all parts 
of the country, and they have evidently come to 

stay. 

Such being the conditions of American labor, 
what can we do to meet them? Are we conceiv- 
ing the needs of the time? These questions can- 
not • be answered in the affirmative. Young 
America flocks to the large cities, but not to do 
mechanical work, unless forced to take it up by 
uncontrollable circumstances. The ideal life of 
the products of our school and home training is 
one of physical ease. As a consequence, our 
factories and shops are largely manned and man- 
aged by foreigners, and the imports are growing 
in spite of increased tariff rates. In 1887, the 
New York Boaid of Public Works reported that 
of the tvventv-one millions of dollars expended in 
the citv for building operations, fully eighteen 
millions went to mechanics of foreign extraction. 
If it is desirable to free the country from this de- 
pendence, there must be a change of methods in 
our school system. It is high time to modify the 
public schools so as, by direct intention, to edu- 
cate the pupils more for skilled laborers — farmers, 
artisans, merchants, manufacturers, who form over 
seventy-five per cent of the population — than for 
literary and professional occupations, which claim 



less than seven per cent. It could be done with- 
out lowering the literary standing. The world 
progresses, and where there is a will there is a 
way. 

HOW TO MAINTAIN THE FERTILITY OF 
THE FARM. 

BIT PROF. C. C. QEORQESON. 

MANY farmers on our Kansas prairies still 
cling fondly to the delusion that the fertility 
of their farms will never give out. Emphatic as- 
sertions to the effect that manure is a positive in- 
jury, or that the land will remain just as fertile as 
it is till it is worn ten faet deep, are not infrequent. 
And I regret to say that they sometimes come 
from those who, by reason of education and oppor- 
tunities for observation, ought to know better. It 
is useless to argue with such people. Nothing but 
experience can convince them. To them the evi- 
dence of statistics and the experience of others 
count for nothing. Nor are these lines directed to 
them. There is another large class of intelligent 
farmers who admit the possibility of soil exhaus- 
tion, but who nevertheless fail to take measures 
to prevent it. They are not convinced that imme- 
diate measures are needed. They have become 
wedded to the pioneer practice of limiting farming 
to sowing and reaping, and to doing this with the 
least possible expenditure of labor. They can 
therefore never find time to haul the manure 
from the feed lot, or to bother with clover and 
tame grasses ; and as for rotation, that they ad- 
mit is doubtless a good practice, but there is no 
chance for it, since they grow but wheat and corn, 
and the corn is always surest on the low-lying 
portions of the farm, whereas the wheat does fairly 
/ well on the higher land. This class, though open 
to conviction, require positive proof of the need 
of a change before they consent to alter their sys- 
tem. There is still a third and large class of ex- 
cellent, wide-awake farmers who keep abreast of 
the times, whose farms are growing richer as the 
years pass ; these need no advice on the subject. 

If you would be convinced that our prairie soil 
and even our rich bottom lands can suffer loss of 
fertility, compare, whenever opportunity offers, 
the crops in average years on new land after it has 
been under the plow a couple of years with crops 
on adjoining fields which have been cultivated for 
years. If the eye fails to detect a difference, let 
the bushel measure decide the case. Should this 
fail to prove it to your satisfaction, study the prac- 
tice of farming communities in the older settled 
portions of. the Mississippi Valley, and note the 
history of that practice. The farmers who to-day 
are prosperous and successful in Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, and Missouri do not rely on the unaided na- 
tive fertility of the soil for the growth of their 
crops; they have laid aside the pioneer system and 
adopted the reciprocity plan in dealing with their 
soil, by which they give as well as take, and they 
find the more they give it the more they can take. 
That soil was once as fertile and as "inexhausti- 
ble" as our best Kansas soil now is. If a change 
has been found necessary there, will it not be 
needed hear? Finally, apply the test of common 
sense to the problem. It is evident that it must 
take a large amount of material to grow a field of 
corn, or wheat, or anything else. Where does it 
come from? Though water and air furnish much, 
our Held crops arc not air plants ; the essential por- 
tion must come from the soil. Now, roots cannot 
bite off and swallow particles of soil as was once 
believed; they can feed only by absorbing water 
and with it the nourishment that it may have dis- 
solved in the soil. But soil does not dissolve like 
sugar or salt. Only a very small percent of its 
weight can thus be dissolved in water, and it is 
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this small amount which constitutes its fertility: 
when that is used up its capacity to produce crops 
is gone. Any one can see that with continuous 
heavy cropping the stock of fertility must in time 
be reduced, and if nothing is done to maintain it, 
finally give out; and then we have an abandoned 
form. That is what has happened to thousands 
of farms in this country, and that is what must hap- 
pen in Kansas if nothing is done to prevent it. 

How to maintain the fertility of our farms is. a 
problem that ere long will force itself on our atten- 
tion. It is the wisest course to solve it before it be- 
comes pressing, for the old adage that "an ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure" had never 
a more apt application than here. What to do to 
maintain the fertility can in a general way he 
formulated in a few brief rules: 

i. Save every scrap of manure, whether pro- 
duced in the stable or in the feed- lot. The era 
when it could he most profitably disposed of by 
dumping it in the river is gone never to return. 
One cannot fully appreciate the value of this prec- 
ious material until he has seen the farmers of 
Japan or China go along the public road and 
carefully collect the occasional droppings from 
passing horses. 

2. See that the best portion of the manure is not 
wasted by leaching. Allow no coffee-colored 
stream to meander leisurely from the manure pile 
to the creek; for it contains bushels of corn in the 
undeveloped state. 

3. Save the straw and use for bedding for the 
stock what is not used for feeding. It will make the 
cattle more comfortable, and serve as an absorb, 
ent of the liquid manure, besides furnishing much 
that is of value itself. 

4. Haul the manure on to the corn land during 
winter or early spring, and plow it under as soon as 
possible. Never manure directlv for wheat and 
oats unless the land is very poor. It is those who 
do so who conclude that "manure is injurious to 
this soil." In a wet season it may cause the straw 
to grow so heavy that it lodges, and in a dry sea- 
son it may make the soil too porous to retain the 
necessary moisture; but none of these objections 
apply to corn. 

5. Adopt some system ot rotation so the same 
crop shall not occur two years, or, a* least not 
more than two years in succession in any given 
field. 

6. Let red clover and tame grasses, especial- 
ly the clover, be a prominent part of this rotation. 
Seed it early in the spring, either by itself or with 
some mixture of grass seed, but not with any grain 
crop. Use it for meadow the first year, for 
meadow or pasture the second, and the third plow 
under a good growth of young clover for the corn 
as late in the spring as practicable to prepare for 
planting; or pasture it till midsummer and then 
break it up early and thoroughly for wheat. If 
done before harvest it is better than later. 

7. If for any reason such a rotation is impractic- 
able, green manure fields in turn for the corn each 
year, for which, use some legumnious plant if pos- 
sible. The southern cow pea is the very best plant 
fortius purpose. Let it follow wheat, and plow the 
land and sow the cow peas broadcast, two bushels 
per acre, early in July immediately after wheat 
harvest. By the middle of September there will 
be ;i heavy growth which should be turned under 
before frost. 

Other means lor keeping up the fertility will 
suggest themselves to (he practical fanner; but 
if these points are adhered to his land will never 
fail him, nor will he need to patronize the artifi- 
cial fertilizer manufacturer who in the East prof- 
its by the thoughtlessness of a former generation 
of fanners in letting the land run down.. Kansas 
soil is at present productive ; if it were not it 
would be worthless. It will be worthless if it is 
not kept productive. 



SOCIAL TRAINING. 

BY JENNIE C. TUNNBLL, '9l>. 

SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS is the bane of not 
only the average student, but often of the 
man or woman who has been out from the college 
halls for several years. 

We are wont to excuse the college-bred man 
who betrays an uncouthness of manner by saying, 
"He is just out of college, you know; when one 
is studying he has no time to think of other 
things. The rough edges will be rubbed off 
after a while, when he goes out a little more into 
society." 

The college-bred woman suffers more if she 
lacks social training, for if she has half ihe un- 
couthness of manner that our college-bred man 
has, hands are held up in holy honor. "'So 
shocking, so strong-minded, so abnormal !" 

The time is past when the woman who can 
draw a map from notes, work a mechanic's prob- 
lem, or write a chapel oration all equally well is 
looked upon as a phenomenon ; but the time has 
also past when the educated woman without so- 
cial training can hold an equal place in society 
with the woman whose mind has less mathematics 
and English, but more freedom from self- con- 
sciousness and more graceful dignity. 

" Manners," says Emerson, — and no one can 
say it with more grace, — "may be superficial, but 
so are the dewdrops which give such a grace to 
the morning meadows." So a dignified, repose- 
ful bearing and the power of adaptation to stran- 
gers and circumstances give depth and force to 
what you may know. 

To put the matter on a higher plane, if the stu- 
dent's aim is to help others, as a teacher, or a 
lecturer, or a preacher, what will accomplish his 
end sooner and better than strength of bearing 
and dignified address? 



THE WEATHER BUREAU. 

In delivering an address before the Massachusetts 
State Horticultural Society, Mr. J. W. Smith made 
the following statements of general interest: — 

"Some special lines of work to be developed are: 
Collecting accurate meteorological records for cli- 
matic investigation in relation to the growth of 
crops and to the health conditions; the collection 
of reliable crop information and data of the weather 
affecting crops, and the issue of weekly crop bul- 
letins during the summer season ; more special and 
specific weather forecasts by the local officials, 
and a wider dissemination of these forecasts in the 
agricultural districts; also the extension of frost- 
warning systems throughout the fruit, tobacco, 
and cranberry sections. 

"We often speak of the climate of the state, or 
of the country ; it is found that not only does the 
climate of countries and states differ, but that 
each town, and each man's farm, has a climate pe- 
culiar to itself; aiso that the study of the climate 
of the farm, and its influence on the growing crops, 
will not apply to an adjoining farm. Therefore, 
while we cannot hope to establish a station for 
studying the climate, on each man's farm, there is 
no question but that each farmer would be greatly 
benefited if he should pay more attention to the 
study of the climate and its relation to his several 
crops. 

"During the growing season a large number of 
correspondents are enlisted all over the country to 
gather and transmit reliable information on the pro- 
gress of the crops, and effects of the weather upon 
them. This information condensed is issued in 
weekly bulletins, and by following these bulletins, 
out- can make a correct estimate on the conditions 
of any crop in the whole country, or in any state 
or country. This is one ol the mosl practical fea- 
tures of 1 he Weathei Bureau work, and we are now 
enlisting the voluntary services of persons all over 
New England for the coming summer s< ison, that 
department of our work may be done more 
effectively because more locally applicable. 

"Thus it will be seen that the entire work of the 
Weather Bureau is of most interest and value to 
the industries of the country, and the commerce — 
which largely grows out of those industries. Agri- 
culture is the chief industry, therefore the Weath- 
er Bureau was, on July 1st, 1891, transferred from 
the War Department, to become a division of the 



United States Department of Agriculture. This 
change places the affairs in the efficient hands of 
General Rusk, Secretary of Agriculture, and 
Professor M. W. Harrington, our new cnief. 

"Upon the completion of this transfer, twenty 
local forecast officials were appointed, and such 
improvements in the work secured that, beginning 
Tan. 1st, 1893, the forecasts that are received in 
the early morning cover the probable weather 
until midnight, and those received about noon indi- 
cate the weather until 8 p. m. of the following day. 
This increased advance must prove of great value 
to all agricultural and horticultural interests, both 
in the growing of crops and trade in the pro- 
ducts." 

The lecturer gave some account of the three 
classes of cold waves, their origin, causes, attend- 
ing circumstances. and effects. He gave illustrations 
of the advantage of the frost warnings issued by the 
bureau; described the importance of a knowledge 
of the dew-point, and its connection with agricul- 
tural operations ; the use of the hygrometer, ar.d its 
value to the farm ; methods of protecting crops from 
frost, when the frost warning had been received. 
He alluded to thunder-storms, hail-storms, torna- 
does, and also mentioned the subject of electro- 
culture — stimulating plant-life by electricity. 



KANSAS THRIFT. 



Hutchinson is probably the only city in Kansas 
where street crossings are made of salt, making a 
walk unexcelled for durability and cleanliness. 

Forty-one per cent of last year's Kansas corn 
crop is still in the granaries. This is another 
indication that Kansas fanners are not as hard up 
as calamity orators want to have the world be- 
lieve. Low prices have not been the cause of 
this ; the price of corn ranged from 26 to 40 cents 
in Kansas this winter. — Junction City Union. 

W. H. Hollinger of east Dickinson has comple- 
ted a $5,000 barn which is supplied with every 
convenience. Water is carried to each stall, and a 
roll of the latest pattern which grinds the feed is 
driven by a four-horse tread power. A portion of 
the barn is reserved for stoting grain, being 
equipped with modern elevating machinery, and 
the barn throughout is one of the best in the 
county. — Abilene Rejleclor. 

Kansas broom-corn has a great reputation in 
the markets. Its production is almost certain to 
grow in importance in the far western counties of 
the State, where the dry weather, during the sea- 
son for harvesting, issues the very best quality of 
brush. Large acres of new sod are being broken 
this season in these western counties, and many 
of these will doubtless be planted in broom-corn. 
— Kansas Farmer. 

C. F. Stone, of Marion County, who makes 
a specialty of fine Holsteins and Merino sheep, 
has already entered three of the finest cows in the 
United States for the butter contest at the World's 
Fair. The cows are : Mary Overton, record 34 
pounds and 8 ounces of butter in seven days; 
Gerben, record 32 pounds ; Empress Josephine 
3d, record 31 pounds, 12 ounces — the last, four 
years old. 

Possibly the oldest apple orchard in this coun- 
try is on the Van Meter farm, and was put out by 
Peter Welch in 1862. These trees were then four 
years old. Many of the largest ones girt six feet, 
and the largest one is six feet three inches in cir- 
cumference 18 inches from the ground, and is 34 
feet high. The majoiity of these trees are healthy 
and full of vigor, and give every indication of liv- 
ing and bearing fruit for the next thirty-four years 
to come. — Fredonia Citizen. 

In the zinc district of southeastern Kansas there 
are nine zinc smelting plants, operating fifty-eight 
furnaces, which have a daily capacity for handling 
and reducing 400,000 pounds ol 01c, yielding a 
product of 135,000 pounds of spelter. Of these 
smellers, six are in Pittsburg and one each in Weir 
City, Scammonville, and Girard, the latter two with 
capacities of six and two furnaces respectively, 
while the Weir City plant is thj largest zinc smelt- 
er in the United States, operating as it does six 
blocks, or twelve furnaces, and turning out 50.000 
pounds of zinc spelter. — Wichita Ragle. 

In France the road system (the most perfect 
system in the world) has been of greater value as 
a means of raising the value of land than have the 
railroads. In France every market cart, with its 
broad tire, is a road- maker. — Our Grange 
Homes. 
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CALENDAR. 
1891 -92. 
Fall Term— September 10th to December i8tb 
Winter Term — January 5th. to March 25th. 
Spring Term— March 28th to June 8th. 

June 8th, Commencement. 
1892 93. 
Fall Term— September 8th to December 16th. 



TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds to invest in school dis- 
trict bonds at far. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
less without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
ers and the State Agricultural College. Address T. P. Moore, Loan 
Commissioner, llollon Kan. 



LOCAL MATTERS. 



Prof. White conducts the general history exer- 
cise at the meeting of county teachers at Riley to- 
day. 

Prof. Rain lectures* this evening at the postponed 
meeting of the Riley County Teachers' Association 
at Riley. 

Mr. II. C. Leonard, representing the Kansas 
Newspaper Union, visited the College this morn- 
ing for the first time. 

The Rege-ts meet on Tuesday next at three 
o'clock p. M. for the annual election of officers 
and other important business. 

Out of respect for the memory of their fellow 
member, Fred S. Little, the Webster Society will 
hold no session this evening. 

Messrs. Rudolph Niehenke and John Ladwig, 
farmers of the famed Fancy Creek region, spent 
several hours at the College yesterday. 

A party of gentlemen from Beattie, Marshall 
county, consisting of Messrs. M. Hawk, Barney 
Cassidy, R. S. Pauley, and A. S. Cooper, visited 
the College Wednesday. 

President Fairchlld spent a few hours in Kan- 
sas City Monday morning, where he purchased 
the 2,200 panes of glass needed to repair the 
damages from Sunday's hail-storm. 

The Veterinary Department has some mallein, a 
chemical product of the glanders bacillus, for use 
in diagnosing obscure cases of glanders, or farcy. 
Dr. Mayo is looking for a case upon vvhici: he 
may try it. 

Speakers for Commencement Day have been 
chosen. The lot falls on the following members 
of the class: EfBe Gi.'strap, C. P. Hartley, R. A. 
Mcllvaine, D. II. Otis, I. B. Parker, H. Darnell, 
L. C. diner, R. S. Reed. 

Over 2,200 panes of glass were broken in 
buildings and greenhouses by the hail storm of 
Sunday. The glaziers have been busy all the 
week in repairing damages, and several days will 
yet be required to finish the work. 

Ex-Regent Caraway is, it is said, a candidate 
for Secretary of State. The Industrialist 
doesn't dabble in politics, but would record Mr. 
Caraway's election with all the pleasure it gives a 
non-partisan to see a worthy person in a place of 
public trust. 

The chapel lecture yesterday afternoon by 
Professor Lantz was an interesting paper on mat- 
ters astronomical, illustrated by numerous lan- 
tern pictures of the sun and its attendant planets, 
with their satellites, the moon, and the earth from 
a photograph of Vesuvius. The failure of the 
light near the conclusion of the lecture left many 
of the more interesting views unshown. 

GRADUATES AND STUDENTS. 

W. T. Ilanlon, First-year, is called home by 
the sickness of his uncle. 

A. K. Barnes, Second-year, has dropped out of 
( ollege on account oi sickness. 

Muvie llniline, in Second- year classes, leaves 
College on account of ill health. 

(J. E. II >pper, '84, is putting in a syste n of 
wells lor the lUue Rapids water works. 

G. L. Christenson, Third year in [890-91, is in 
classes again this term for the first time this year. 

I). W. Working, '88, has been promoted from 
Lecturer to Master of the Colorado State Grange. 

Pspers by graduates of this College are read to- 
day at the" meeting of Riley county teachers, as 
follows: "Incentives to Study and Good Con- 
duct," 1- W. Uayles, '89; "A Teacher's Req- 
uisites for Good Government," S. C. Harner, 



'90; " Life and Work of Froebel," Delpha 
Hoop, '91; "The Bright and the Dull Pupil," 
Lillian St. John, '91. The names of Bertha Kim- 
ball, '90, Ada Rice, Anna Reece, Mima Carey, 
and Wm. Mcllvain, former students, are on the 
programme for discussions. 

G. K. Thompson, Third-year, visited his home 
in Irving last week, and was detained there two 
days by sickness. 

Marie B. Senn, 'qo, has entered upon special 
study at this college after completing a successful 
term of teaching in Dickinson County. 

W. W. Ilutto, '91, and E. M. Hutto, student in 
1883-4, have been prospecting in Oklahoma recent- 
ly. The) report F. A. Hutto, '85, to be succeed- 
ing as a lawyer at Stillwater. 



DEATH OF FRED S. LITTLE. 

For the first time in several years the College 
is called to mourn the death of a student in the 
last year of his course here. Fred Swift Little, 
son of Dr. C. F. Little, of Manhattan, has been 
connected with the College since September, 
1888, and until taken with pleurisy four weeks 
ago has been constant in attendance with his 
class. Though not yet nineteen years of age, his 
earnest character and clear thinking had made 
him a favorite in classroom and society, while his 
kindly interest in others made him many intimate 
friends. All will miss his cheering ways, and 
cannot cease to regret that the promise of such a 
life must remain unfulfilled. The funeral will 
be attended by his classmates and multitude of 
College friends. 

Funeral services will be held at the family resi- 
dence, tomorrow afternoon at three o'clock. Pall- 
bearers will be chosen from the Senior class. 

The Fourth-year Class met yesterday afternoon, 
and paid tribute to the memory of their classmate 
in the following words: 

Since it has pleased God to call from us our 
classmate and friend, Fred S. Little, we take this 
manner of showing our respect to the memory of 
one who has been with us during all our College 
days, and who has been regarded by all as a su- 
perior student, a trustworthy friend, and a kind, 
cheerful companion. We also express our heart- 
felt sorrow for his loss, and our earnest sympathy 
for his parents and friends in their affliction. 

H. A. Darnell, 
Alice Vail, 
May Secrest, 

Committee. 
The Webster Society met in special session 
Friday afternoon and passed the lollovving reso- 
lutions of respect: — 

WHEREAS, death has called from among us our 
esteemed member and fellow student, Fred S. 
Litde, one worthy of the respect of all, and who 
has endeared himself to us by his generous con- 
duct, upright life, and ennobling example; and 
Whkreas, in his last moments his thoughts 
were for the welfare of the Society and its mem- 
bers ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Web- 
ster Literary Society, extend our heartfelt sym- 
pathy to the bereaved family, and shall always 
cherish in our hearts a kind and tender remem- 
brance tor our schoolmate and brother Webster. 

E. W. Reed, 
G. K. Thompson, 
M. F. Hulett, 

Committee. 



COURSE OF STUDY. 

The necessity for so adjusting various branches 
of a course of study that there shall be as little 
waste as possible in acquiring both information 
and discipline, is felt by every teacher. Such a 
course is not designed to be absolutely inflexible, 
but to guide the judgment into some definite line 
of progress from which no mere whim shall turn a 
student aside. 

Each student is expected to take three studies 
besides one hour's daily practice in an industrial 
art; and variations from this rule can be made 
only with the consent of the Faculty. 

Parallel courses are offered to both sexes, with 
such differences as their necessities seem to call 
for. The following gives the general scope of 
the two, but fuller explanations are found under 
l>c Outline of Instruction. 



Fai.i. Term: 



GENERAL DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 

Genera! good conduct, such as becomes men mid women anywhere 
i < expected of all. Every student is encouraged in the formation ol 
sound character, by both precept and example, and expected, "upon 
honor," to maintain a good repute. Failure to do so is met with 
prompt dismissal. No other rules of personal conduct are announced. 

Classes arc in session every week day except Saturdays, and no 
student may he absent without excuse. Students enrolled in any 
tei m cannot honorably leave the College before ihe closeol the term, 

,r„lessex. ' I by the Faculty. A full and permanent re 

cord of -attendance, scholarship, and deportment shows to each stu- 

dent his ( tanding in the Colli ge, 

• ingofel 

ab ence fi ^d in the 

p. m., lb.: whole body "f i foi 

mi ierof thel culty.or for the rhetorical . * 
erci and fourth year classes. Once a week all the 

in ihcir class rooms, lor exercise In elocution and col 

rei 1 c tpression . 

There are lour prosperous literary societies, two oi them of mam 
years' i landing. All meel weekly, in rooms set apart for their u 
The Alpha Be/a, open to both sexes, and the Ionian, for ladies, meel 
Friday afternoon. The Webster and the Hamilton admit to member- 
ship gentlemen only, and meet on Saturday evening. 

The Scientific Club, composed of members of the Faculty and stu- 
dents, meets In the Chemical Laboratory on the last Friday evening 
of e.ich 'Vionih. 



FIRST YEAR. 

Algebra. 

English Analysis. 
Geometrical Drawlug. 
Industrial. 



Winter Term: Algebra. 

English Composition. 
Book-keeping. 

Free-hand Drawing three times a week. 
Industrial. 

Spring term: Algebra. 

English Structure. 
Botany. 

Industrial (Carpentry or Sewing.) 

SECOND YEAR. 

Fall Term: Geometry. 

Elementary Chemistry. 
Horticulture. 
Industrial. 

Winter Term: Geometry completed. Projection Drawing. 
Agriculture or Hous' hold Economy. 
Organic Chemistry and Mineralogy. 
Twelve Lectures in MilltaryScience. 
Industrial (Cooking.) 

Spring Term: Anatomy aud Physiology. 
Entomology. 
Analytical Chemistry. 
Twenty Lectures in Military Science. 

Industrial (Farm and Garden or Dairy.) 

THIRD YEAR. 

Fall Term: Trigonometry and Surveying. 
Agricultural Chemistry. 
General History. 

Industrial (Farm and Garden.) 

Winter Term: Mechanics. 

Constitutional History and Civil Govern- 
ment. 
Rhetoric. 

Industrial. 
Spring Term: Civil Engineering or Hygiene. 
Physios. 

English Literature. 

Perspective Drawing two hours a week; 
Drafting two hours. 
Industrial. 

FOURTH YEAR. 

Fall Term: Agriculture or 'Literature. 

Physios and Meteorology. • 
Psychology. 
Industrial. 
Winter Term: Logic, Deductive and Inductive. 
Zoology. 

Structural Botany. 
Veterinary Science or Floriculture 
industrial. 
Spring Term: Geology. 

Political Economy. 

An elective in Agriculture, Horticulture 
Mechanics, or related sciences. 
Industrial. 

COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS. 



April 2nd, 1893. 

President Wildin called the Hamiltons to order us usual. 
Roll-call. Mr Hulse led in prayer. Reading and adoption of 
minutes. The society proceeded to elect officers for the Spring 
term, resulting as follows: F. R. Smith. President; J. U. Rid- 
dell, Vice-President; W. O Staver, Recording Secretary; V. Em- 
rick, Corresponding Secretary; C. C. Towner, Treasurer, G. W. 
Wildin, Crlt'c; L. P. Holland, Marshal. 

The program being taken up, a good declamation was given 
by Mr. Conrad. The balance of the program was dropped and 
the society busied itself with new business for the rest of the 
evening. C. R. H. 



April 1st. 
In the absence of the President, Secretary Thompson called 
the Alphu Betas together. J. E. Thaekrey was elected tempo- 
rary obalrman.The program opened with a vocal duet by Misses 
Luella and Maggie Stewart. E'.va Palmer led in devotion. 
Declamation, Nora Fryho'er. The question, "Hwotoed, That the 
Columbian Exposition should be open on Sunday." was dis- 
cussed affirmatively t>.v Q. W. Ifryhofer and Mr. Keeler, and 
negatively i>y B. J. Abell and W C. Meade. The judges dc- 
clded in favor of the negative. The Gleaner was edited ami 
read by Jessie Stearns; motto, "There Is room at the top." 
Recess. Music, voonl duet bj Elva and Inez Palmer, it being' 
election day, the. remainder of the literary programme was 

of worthy membi rs eli oted to 
,,,,!,: iy ihrou b the coming term: Presi- 

il e nt,G. L Birdie Secrest ; Recording 

Secretary mding Secretary, Kate Old- 

I, , n; '1' rea.- lire.-, G 1 '• 

Biion ii ilsti d. J. K ! to Bl! a vaoanoy 

In the Board ol Directors. The exercises were closed by con- 



gregational singing. 



F. 11. 



The leading object of every farmer should be to 
provide home supplies. I would have the farm pro- 
duce so as to avoid every possible expenditure of 
money. What does it profit to make with one 
hand and spend with the Other? — New York 
Tribune. 
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Twenty-five of the one hundred County Super- 
intendents of the State are women. 

The Wichita schools were closed two days this 
week on account of the severe storm. 

Lamed has passed an ordinance prohibiting 
young people below the age of sixteen prome- 
nading the streets of the city after ten o'clock in 
summer and nine o'clock in winter. 

Topeka saw fit to vote down a proposition to 
issue $125,000 in bonds for a new high-school 
building. The building was needed, and — well, 
what's the matter with Topeka ? 

The National Convention of the Pi Beta Phi, a 
ladies' secret college order, held its annual ses- 
sion at the Stale University last week. A lccep- 
tion was given on Wednesday and a banquet on 
Thursday night. 

At the Topeka high school contest Prof. Larimer 
gave notice that any one who blew a horn in the 
house would be summarily ejected. This example 
is worthy of imitation at the intercollegiate contest. 
— Topeka Capital. 

The Washburn College Concert Club, consist- 
ing of a pianist, a violinist, a vocalist, and a com- 
edian, will give one of their entertainments at 
Campbell university April 18th, at which time 
Washburn's orator, J. L. Poston, will deliver his 
prize oration, "After the Shackles Have Been Re- 
moved." — Holton Informer. 

The retiring editor of the Baker Index treats his 
readers with a six-column symposium — small type 
and no leads — of reminiscences and farewells, but 
forgot to sign his name. The article is very inter- 
esting and the name — Daniel Brummitt, once of 
the Agricultural College — might well have appear- 
ed at the head of it. 

Pamphlets showing the proposed scope and ar- 
rangement of the Kansas Educational Exhibit at 
the World's Fair, and the rules governing the 
proportion of the school work for exhibit, have 
been mailed to every school and college in the 
State. Some 12,000 copies were distributed. 
Before printing them, the committee submitted 
the draft to Dr. Peabody, Chairman of the Edu- 
cational Department of the World's Fair. 

The Baker Beacon urges the students of Baker 
University to form political campaign clubs. We 
consider such clubs at educational institutions a 
great mistake and an inevitable source of much 
and varied evil. Not only are they liable to en- 
gender hard feelings among classmates, but 
they substitute noise, cheers, and hyperbole for 
thought and reason. Students, above all people, 
should not be partisans, but impartial investigators. 
In a college or university, political and social ques- 
tions should be studied from a non-partisan stand- 
point; i. e., all sides should be investigated with 
equal care. No other standpoint is befitting a 
young disciple of a free and liberal institution of 
learning. 

ORANGE JUDD NOT A PESSIMIST. 

Says Co/man's Rural World, in the issue of 
March 3 rst : — 

"The following from that venerable agricultural 
editor and writer. Orange Judd, is full of food 
for thought. He does not believe the farmers of 
America are either fools, lunatics, or knaves, and 
does not insult their intelligence by treating them 
as such : — 

" 'The writer can hardly be thankful enough 
that he was not born a pessimist; that it is not 
constitutional with him to hunt for spots on the 
sun ; that he is not constantly weighed down with 
the feeling that the things are going to the bad, 
both as respects his own affairs and the future, and 
as respects the country, the condition of the peo- 
ple, of the laws and their enforcement. When 
at past three score he saw not merely an ample 
provision for old age. but his last dollar swept 
away as if swallowed up by an earthquake, he is 
thankful that not for one hour, hardly a minute, 
did despair come in to discourage effort to repair 
the loss. lie has a real pity for the dyspeptic, or 
the person so naturally constituted as to always look 
on the dark side. No cloud is ever so dense that 
there is not a silver lining if one will get where he 
can see the side towards the sun. He has a su- 
preme contempt for that class of men — alas ! too 
many of them in charge of rural journals — who 



trade on fostering a spirit of discontent, of depres- 
sion over the wrong state of things. Some of these 
so act because they are dyspeptics ; others do so 
that they may present themselves ■- <;;t i.jI.jvciv 
aries of reform, as the sole guardians oi ir.« sights 
of wronged humanity, and thus secure patronage 
and pelf. Give us the journalist and the politician 
who does not indulge in indigo eloquence, and in 
hysteric shrieks of calamity and despair. ' " 

GOOD ROADS. 
Our new and bright exchange, Good Roads, 
says: "Shall it be national roads, state roads, 
or county roads? Every scheme for legislation 
has its sponsor and its followers, and it is not im- 
possible to foresee that some controversy or dis- 
pute may arise by which the adherents of the one 
theory may condemn other propositions, under the 
belief that the encouragement of one scheme in- 
volves the decline of another. There should be no 
misunderstanding upon this point. A bill provid- 
ing for state roads, to be constructed under direction 
of skilled men. need not conflict in any way with the 
provision of the law for improvement of roads 
by the local authorities in the several coun- 
ties, nor need any proposed enactment by the 
national Congress conflict with either of these. 
Indeed it would seem to be advantageous that two 
of these systems — the state and the county sys- 
tems — should pe planned and established for a 
harmonious working, which may be mutually ben- 
eficial. The state road law should provide for 
the improvement and maintenance of the main 
thoroughfares which connect important towns in 
separate counties, just as the admirable system 
maintained in France provides for national roads 
between the cities and towns located in different 
"departments." The maintenance of such a sys- 
tem by the state would involve a constant super- 
vision of the best roads by skilled officials, and the 
neglect and decay of the well-built roads, which 
are likely to follow the changes of strictly local 
management (which is too often incompetent), 
would be avoided. The continued excellence of 
the state roads would thus be insured, and at all 
times they would serve as object lessons to the 
county and town officers, in the construction of 
less important ones. Under the county sys- 
tem, ample provision may be made for the con- 
struction and repair of roads running between 
important towns within the same county; and 
as the state roads are generally divided and sub- 
divided into sections, which are placed in charge 
of inspectors, the skill and knowledge of these 
inspectors could well be enlisted, and cheaply, 
too, to aid in the care of the county roads. Na- 
tional highways, built and maintained under 
the patronage of the general government, and 
by the skill of government engineers, might well 
be constructed upon lines of travel which are most 
likley to be used in the emergency of war, and by 
the postal service and other branches of the civil 
service in times of peace. To simplify the whole 
statement, that system would seem to be the best 
which has a well defined and rigidly framed law 
of the general or state government, whereby 
lo.ig lines of important highways may be well 
made and permanently maintained in good condi- 
tion, and which also includes local laws and local 
roads, having relation to the parent law and to the 
main highway as branches to a main trunk. Every 
law, therefore, which provides for the construction 
of good roads, unless it be so awkwardly drawn as 
to interfere with auxiliary legislation, should have 
the public aid and encouragement. 

MISCHIEF BY MAIL. 

Fraudulent advertisements in papers of a certain 
class have come to be a most demoralizing influ- 
ence in rural communities. It is a source of much 
vigilance and worriment to conscientious parents 
how to restrain their children from "evil communi. 
cations" that "corrupt good manners." Even 
strictest surveillance cannot always suffice. One of 
these vile sheets before me now contains 109 ad- 
vertisements which show the earmarks of fraud or 
indecency. Farmer's children in particular are 
sought out by the schemers as easy victims. Their 
addresses are obtained by offering any one a "gold 
ring'' (brass) who will send ten addresses. For 
ten cents another will send a paper a whole year 
and put one's name in his " agents' directory, 
which will go whirling all over the United States 
and bring bushels of mail." 

The "bushels" come, but every bit of it is of a 
deceitful, fraudulent nature, promising "some- 
thing for nothing." When children will not 



purchase these papers for a trifle, the proprietors 
give tnem away; a package of twenty-five came 
to my post-office yesterday, and others come every 
dny, **?pa'Mef :nt :.. .laylvjuj who will take 
tr.em As \r?< thar: thhty families receive their 
mail here, enough comes to demoralize every child 
in the community. I presume it is as bad all 
through the States, and other States. With extreme 
vigilance one might possibly keep such papers out 
of his own house, but all persons are not judges of 
papers, and one's children would have opportuni- 
ty to read them at the neighbor's. Such papers 
are violating the law against using the mails for 
indecent, immoral, or swindling purposes. — Ga- 
len Wilson, in New Tork Tribune. 



MdNHdTTdN ADVERTISEMENTS. 



BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 



SWINGLE & VARNEY'S Book-Store for School Supplies of 
all kinds. 



r°£' S £OOK STORE.-College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch -books, Ink, etc. Manhattan. Kansas. 



R 



E. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
School Supplies of all kinds, ,jold pens, etc. '75. 



DRY GOODS. 



E\- WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store in 
« Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest style, the most 
popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, invite stu- 
dents and all other College people to call and examine their large 
stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men's wear. Latest 
styles in every department. 



GROCERIES. 



FR. HOPSON & CO., Dealers in Staple and Fancy Groceries, 
.Country Produce, etc. Fruits in their season a specialty. 228 
Poyntz Ave. J 



WATCHES, JEWELRY. 



r Q. A SHELDON, "the Jeweler." Established in 1S67. Watches. 
J » Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Eames Block. 



R E * ^9. F . I ? fCK kee P s a bi S stock °* Watches, Clocks, jewelry. 
• and Orold Specacles, also Musical Instruments. '75. 



EK. SHAW, Jeweler and Optician. Watches, Jewelrv, Silver- 
. ware, Spectacles, Clocks, Fountain Pens, Gold Pens/etc. Re- 
pairing of Watches, Clocks, Spectacles, and Jewelry done promptly 
k.llfully. A written guarantee given with all warranted watch 
308 Poyntz Ave. 



and skillfull 
work 



DRUGS. 



W C - JOHNSTON, Druggist. A lar S e line of Toilet Articles and 
• l«ancy Goods. The patronage of students is solicited. 



HARDWARE. 



AJ.WHITFORD sells Stoves and Hardware at very low prices. 
. and carries a large stock from wHch selections may be made. 
btudent patronage respectfully invited. 

DENTIST. 



DR. G. A. CRISE, Dentist, 321 Poyutz Ave. The preservation 
of the natural Teeth a Specialty. 



PHOTOGRAPHS. 



DEW h\ , the Photographer, will henceforth make photographs for 
students at special rates, which may be learned by calling at the 
gallery on Poyntz Avenue. Examine the new "aristo" photntrraDhs 
unequalcd for beauty of finish. B v ' 



BOOTS AND SHOES. 



ANNUAL CHEAP COUNTER.-We give no chromos, punch no 
tcikets, but sell shoes from 25 cents to 50 cents a pair cheaper than 
those who do, thereby saving you that much clean cash. Look at the 
Chenp Counterjeverything $ 1.00 a pair. REHKELD'S SHOE 
S I ORE. 



REBATE I ICKELS given on all cash sales. For tickets amount- 
ing to $5 00 you will tie presenied with one of three books, "Suc- 
cess," a record of the lives of noted men ; "The Home Guide-" or 
"Compendium of Cookery." Reliable Boots, Shoes, and Rubbers 
Latest styles and low prices. LESLIE II. SMITH 



LIVERY 



PICKETT'S NEW LIVERY STABLE.-Everything new and 
strictly first-class. Special attention will be given to student 
tiade. I rices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 
cial Hotel. 



MEAT MARKET. 



SCIIULTZ RROS. offer Fresh and Salt Meats in great variety. 
Studenis are invited to call at their market on Poyntz Avenue 
one door east of Fox's bookstore, or give orders to delivery wagon.' 

SHAVING PARLOR. 



6 BATHS, $1.00 cash. 12 shaves, $1.00, cash. Hair cutting a spec- 
ialty. All work first -class at Pete Hostrup's Barber Shop, South 
Second St-eet. 



GEN E R A I . M ER CI I AN DISK 



nPHESPOl CASH STORE is Headquarters for Dry Goods, No- 
JL tions, Boots and Shoes, Hats and Caps, Clothing, and Ladies' 
W raps. Lowest prices in the city. 



o 



HUNTRESS, Dry Goods, Groceries, Queensware. Free de- 
_ • ,iverv - Prices always as low as good business methods will 
warrant. The trade of Professors, Students, and all connected with 
the College especially solicited. 

EB. PURCELL, Corner of Poyntz Avenue and Second Street, hat 
• the largest stock in Manhattan, of even thing wanted fcv stu- 
dents; consisting in part of House-keeping Gocds, School Rooks, Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Caps, Drv Goods, Gro- 
ceries, etc., etc. Goods delivered in all parts of the citv and at the 



College, free of charge. 
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COLLEGE BUSINESS. 

Loans upon school-distrid bonds are to Ik- obtained from the Loan 

BU?s "against tin College should lie presented monthly, and, when 
audi ed, are paid at the office "f the Treasurer in Manhattan. 

Ml pavments of principal and interest on account of bonds or land 
contracts must be made to the State Treasurer, a, ropeka. Applica- 
tlons for extension of time on land contracts should be sent to the 
Secretary <>t tin- Board ■ 1 Regents, at Manhattan. 

The Indivi kialist may be a, Mussel through Pres. Geo. T Fair- 
child, Managing Editor, Subscriptions are received by Bupt. J. s>. u 

T Dona:i!!'ns for the Library or Museums should be sent to theLibra- 
rian. or to Prof. Mav», Chairman ot Committee on Museums. 

Questions, scientific ot practical, concerning the different d-part- 
mtfnts of study or work, may be addressed to the several Professors 

"'(leneKform'aUon concerning the College and its work.-studies, 
examinations, grades, boarding-places, etc., -may be obtained at the 
office of tl e President, or by addressing the Secretary. 

Application *or Farmers* Institute* should be addressed, as early 
n the season as possible, to the President. 

The Experiment Station should be addressed through the Secretary. 



SOIL ANALYSIS. 

BY PHOF. 0. H. FAILYER. 

THERE is much misconception upon soils, 
their composition and constitution, and on 
the relation of these characters to the fertility of 
soils. In no respect is this more obvious than in the 
one matter of soil analysis. It is quite natural to 
suppose that any undue importance that may be 
attached to information gained by the analysis of 
soils is to be credited to the zeal of chemists that 
leads them to magnify the importance of their 
work, and that this has extended to others. But 
such is not the case. Chemists, as a class, are 
very cautious in their estimates of the value of an 
analysis of a soil. And this caution arises from 
a knowledge of the limitations of such work. 
The more thoroughly one studies the subject of 
the production of crops, the more complex it be- 
comes, and hence the more difficulty he experi- 
ences in judging the effect of one or a few condi- 
tions. 

All soils are the result of decomposed rocks 
mixed with organic matter, principally decayed 
plants. The decomposed rock may remain in 
place upon the rocks from which it came, or it 
may be transported by water and winds. In 
sloping lands, the soil is always more or less dis- 
turbed by rain water. It is often profoundly dis- 
turbed, being carried into the rivulets, brooks, 
creeks, and rivers, even to the ocean. This is 
seen in the muddy water of every freshet. The 
accumulation on low lands of materia! washed 
from high ground makes the former more fertile 
than the latter. The rocks in disintegrating are 
subjected to two distinct changes, both proceed- 
ing together, and the material resulting from both 
being more or less intermingled in the final depos- 
it as soil. One of these is mere pulverization. 
In all soils will be found, in dust form, particles 
of the same minerals that constituted the rocks 
from which the soil originated. At the same 
time a chemical change takes place in the soil . 
By this means, some parts of it change to com- 
pounds not originally in the rocks. By the 
last means, some of the elements that con- 
stituted plant food become assimilable to plants. 
80 that in any soil one will always find some sub- 
stances that are so soluble that they will he tak- 
en up by plants and assist in nourishing the plants ; 
substances of the nature of inert rocks that cannot 
he used by plants; and often a portion interme- 
diate between these, not in the condition of 
plant food, but changed from the stable and in- 
active rock dust it once was to a form especial- 
ly liable to further decomposition. The rock 
dust, however stable it may be, is not able to re- 
sist ultimately the gnawing teeth of the chemical 
agents, oxygen, carbon-dioxide, and water, to 
which it is subjected. It, too, gradually changes 
chemically. In this way are we to account for 
the fact that so-called worn out soils recover their 
fertility after lying idle for a period. 

Roughly, then, the mineral constituents of soils 
may be placed under the three heads mentioned — 
that readily taken up by plants, that which is 
entirely beyond their reach, and that which is 
in a transition stage. The soil ingredients result- 
ing from decaying plants may be placed in simi- 
ilar classes. 

Although the analyst may readily determine 
the quantity of the several constituents of the ash 
of plants that occur in any particular soil, he is 
unable to determine to what extent they may 
form the one or the other of the above-mentioned 
classes in their relation to plants. He can tell a 
barren soil from a fertile one with unerring cer- 
tainty, but to classify them relatively is beyond 



his power. Experience has shown that soils in 
which the ash ingredients of plants exist in suffi- 
cient quantity, in such combinations as to be solu- 
ble in water, are fertile. But it would r>e unsafe 
to assume that this degree of solubility is an infal- 
lible guide. 

The above will give a general idea of the diffi- 
culties from the chemical point of view alone. But 
this takes no account of the influence of the phys- 
ical and mechanical characters of the soil. These 
have quite as important functions in plant growth 
as has plant food itself. There are certain char- 
acters, due to the mechanical conditio.., that are 
always associated with fertile soil. The follow- 
ing enumeration will serve to show the nature of 
these: Permeability to water and air ; relation to 
temperature, depending on structure and color; 
ease with which it may be penetrated by the roots 
of plants in their search for food ; power to retain 
water and substances in solution ; facility with 
which chemical decomposition takes place within 
it. 

These mechanical characters are only indirect- 
ly connected with Chemical composition. And 
chemical analysis gives little information upon 
these points. The fertility of the soil, as judged 
from the crops harvested, may change materially 
by adding some substance which changes the me- 
chanical condition of the soil, but adds nothing of 
value a? plant food. A mechanical analysis of 
soils of which we sometimes hear may give valu- 
able information ; but just what interpretation to 
put upon such results as are obtained by separat- 
ing a soil into particles of certain relative size, is 
quite questionable. The effects upon plant growth 
.' will greatly depend on warmth and humidity of 
the climate. 

Taking it altogether, a chemical analysis of soils 
gives information of value, but it must not be ex- 
pected to answer too many questions. By under- 
standing its powers and limitations, disappoint- 
ments will be avoided. 



THEORY AND PRACTICE 

IIY IVY P. IIAHNKH, '98. 

THE time has come in many of our schools and 
colleges when the right use of theories is 
being made. Our own College, especially, has set 
an example of the tine combination ot theory w|th 
practice. Our plan is much like that practiced in. 
the davs of Nicholas Nickleby: when we learn to 
do a thing we go and do it, thus depending upon 
our efforts coupled with the whys and wherefores 
which we have learned. 

Our girls study household economy one hour, 
and the next may be seen robed in long-sleeved 
aprons, putting into practice what has been studied 
with a full understanding of why certain changes, 
either chemical or physical, take place, by the 
union of certain ingredients. Each tests the theo- 
ries that have been advanced ; and though she may 
not be able to prove the truth or falsity of each 
one, yet in a short time experience will establish 

the facts. • 

We study a substance in our chemistry one day, 
and the next are sent to investigate the truth of 
the statements for ourselves. 

The student in entomology studies the habits of 
insects, their mode of living; then, armed with his 
cyanide bottle, and bug net in hand, explores the 
surrounding country to obtain specimens for his 
collection. 

So we might enumerate the many ways in which 
we are required to put our knowledge to test, 
thereby making onr work practical. We often 
hear the expression that to preach is easier than to 
practice ; yet of what advantage is an education 
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of any kind, or can it be said to be complete, if it 
does not, besides strengthening the mind and bright- 
ening the intellect, prove a reservoir from which 
constant drains may be taken and each day leave 
it f idler and richer by experience than the last? 

The world has but little use for the day-dreamer, 
who advances his theories of what may be done 
or might be done in a dreamy sort of way. The 
demand is for those who do and with their might, 
those who practice with a full understanding of 
what lies behind. 

Much is said of the practical work which fol- 
lows when one has earned his sheepskin ; but look 
about you, examine our course of study, visit 
our work-shops, and you will find the real student 
practices as he goes, and he will find the world 
only a continuation of his work here. 



MONEY FOR THE CHILDREN. 

NO child ever learns at once to use money. 
There is no lesson we can set for the young 
people which will give them immediate good judg- 
ment in this regard. No American has proper 
respect for himself unless he has money enough 
to buy his next meal, at least. The very bravest 
of us will find a feeling of slavish dependence 
creeping in where our last penny is going out. Is 
it not well, then, for Americans to think on this 
matter somewhat, and give the young people a 
chance to know by individual experience some- 
thing of the value of money? It is not true that 
only those who earn money prize it — and many 
who earn it by the hardest kind of labor spend it 
recklessly. 

The desire for the possession of articles which 
money will buy is the incentive to spend money ; 
and if the desire to hold money is greater than to 
possess other articles, then the money is hoarded 
and a miserly spirit is encouraged. 

Real wisdom in the use of money means to so 
use it as to get out of it the greatest possible 
amount of good. This may be in present pos- 
session or in future security against want. There 
is no better way to teach children to use money 
than by giving them an allowance as soon as they 
are old enough to be trusted with the spending of 
any money. A very small sum, a few pennies 
each week or each month, given with absolute 
regularity, for their very own, and an under- 
standing that father is not to be asked for Sunday- 
school money, for money to attend the "show," 
or buy candy, or marbles, or doll ribbons, will 
beget care and forethought that will encourage 
theltrue use of money. One careless spending of 
money for sweeties, then having to go without 
some coveted luxury that might have been bought 
with the money, will teach the child a lesson that 
many a man, and woman, too, spends years in 
learning. It will save many a one in late life 
from buying before seeing whence the money is 
to come to meet the bills. 

It is easy to give the children a chance to earn 
a little money. Not by the home people buving 
favors, for little people should never be paid for 
courtesy; but for real work they may sometimes 
have pay and ought to be allowed to use that 
money themselves. If they are encouraged to earn 
money for their own books or shoes, the books 
wdl receive better gcare, and the shoes will be 
kept out of some of the mud holes. However, 
they ought not be compelled to spend all their 
money upon necessities; but should be allowed 
to spend a little as they see fit or to save for some 
purpose of special interest. If a little account 
book is kept, a very useful habit will be formed, 
and methodical calculations will be encouraged. 

If a child takes care of a calf, a pig, a chicken, 
or a colt, and calls it his until it is grown, the 
most cruel thing that can possibly be done is to 
sell that animal without the child's knowledge 
and pocket the money. "John's colt," that be- 



came "father's horse," has been the source of 
more distrust in humanity than all the forgeries in 
the land. It is the meanest kind of stealing to 
take from one's own children that which has be- 
come theirs by common consent. 

If money comes hard, and it doesn't seem best 
to spare even a little for the children, they can 
often earn some by raising some crop on a bit of 
ground that can be spared to them. Little farm- 
ers have often worked hard over a square rod of 
land, and have learned a real love for " mother 
earth" while working for the tiny crop, the mem- 
ory of which has made them notable farmers in 
after years. 

This talk of money for children means girls as 
well as boys. No woman likes to go to her hus- 
band for every penny, even though she knows it 
is as much hers as his, and one reason why so 
many men hold the purse strings and keep them 
drawn tight is that so few women know how to 
use money wisely. 

When all our young people learn to make 
money give to them the greatest good possible, 
we shall hear less complaint of people who are 
extravagant or of those who are miserly. There 
may come a time when people who are " looking 
backward" will find this earth without money, 
and may feel that it is better so ; but today we 
count money among our possessions, and it is for 
us to use it so as to make it give us all the com- 
forts possible. 

It was not money, but the love of money, that 
Paul said was the root of all evil. 

No better practical course of lessons can be 
given young people than that which teaches a 
wise use of all the money that comes into their 
possession. — Mrs. N. S. Kedzie. in Kansas 
Farmer. 



INSECT PESTS IN 1892. 

The Topeka Capital of April 14th publishes 
the following letter from Warren Knaus, 'S2 : — 

"One of the reporters on the Capital got hold 
of some news last week in the shape of a report 
of damage promised to the wheat by insects in 
central and west-central Kansas. What the in- 
sect or insects were the reporter did not learn. No 
part of the report contained information definite 
enough for use, and we accordingly addressed 
friends of ours in the vicinity of the reported insects 
for the facts. We have the following letter from 
Mr. Warren Knaus, of McPherson, an expert en- 
tomologist. He may be taken as good authority : 

" 'Your letter and clipping at hand this morn- 
ing. The Hessian fly {Cecidomyia destruc- 
tor) and the wheat-straw worm (Isosoma tritici) 
are undoubtedly all over central and western Kan- 
sas. The fly is more prevalent over the eastern, and 
the worm over the western central part. Of the 
damage in this county last year, ten per cent was 
from the fly and five per cent from the worm. 
This year in McPherson County I anticipate more 
damage from the fly. Probably ten per cent of 
the wheat crop was sown in September, and it is 
safe to say that almost all of this has fly. These 
are just ready to hatch from the pupal, or "flax- 
seed" state in which they passed the winter at- 
tached 10 the lower part of the stalk and blades of 
wheat, and as soon as hatched will begin depos- 
iting eggs on the young wheat. Some damage is 
sure to follow, but it should be no worse than last 
year, owing to such a large per cent of the wheat 
having been sown late. The wheat-straw worm 
is also ready to hatch, but I do not anticipate that 
they will do much damage here. Farther west 
and northwest I look for much more damage from 
this pest, as they were much more numerous last 
year in that part of the State. The worm can 
easily be guarded against, as the females are 
wingless, and have to crawl from their hatching 
place — the straw — to the growing wheat. If the 
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straw is burned, the worm is destroyed. I have 
specimens of the fly of the worm hatched this 
spring.' " 



GOOD ROADS A PUBLIC BLESSING. 

Good roads are not only among the highest in- 
dices of civilization, but they are also the rarest of 
public blessings in this country, as all candid and 
observing tourists from abroad have noted. It is, 
therefore, a wholesome and a necessary work to 
which the legislature of Virginia is about to ad- 
dress itself in providing a system of good roads 
throughout that State, with ample provision also 
for their efficient maintenance. One of the schemes 
under consideration would involve an expenditure 
of $1,098,869, which it is proposed to apportion 
in such a way that it would not be felt as a bur- 
den by the people. In reality, good roads, honest- 
ly constructed, are neither an extravagance nor a 
luxury; for the saving in wear and tear of vehicles 
and the increased traffic that such roads invite, 
more than balance their cost and make them really 
a profitable investment. 

If all the states should enter upon a similar sys- 
tem of internal improvements, the gain in all ma- 
terial ways would be incalculable. Nor would 
that be the consideration of highest consequence. 
Good roads mean social intercourse and the spread 
of culture. Education, religion, every higher in- 
fluence, is in a sense dependent upon proper high- 
ways, while their relation to the public health is 
too obvious to need more than mention. 

In still another sense the contemplated action of 
the Virginia legislature will be of a wholesome and 
reassuring quality. It speaks well for the thrift 
and probity of any people when their legislative 
body proposes to address itself to questions of the 
highest public concern, because it means the aband- 
onment for a time, at least, of private, corporate, 
and partisan interests, which have too largely con- 
stituted the body of state legislation in this coun- 
try. It might be too sanguine to view the pro- 
posed Virginia movement as the beginning of a new 
era in this line. Still, it will be an excellent ex- 
ample, and worthy of being commended to all her 
sister commonwealths. — Philadelphia Record. 



WIDE WHEEL TIRES. 



The great destroyers of the common earth roads 
are water and narrow wheel tires. If a deep side 
ditch could be maintained on each side of the ordi- 
nary dirt road and kept clean, so as to receive and 
carry off the running water, the quality of the 
road would be improved, in most cases, 100 per 
cent. This is a point which farmers seem to mea- 
gerly understand, or at all events, one which they 
rarely put to practical use. Water has no place 
in any road, good or bad. It is more hurtful than 
any other agent of destruction. It should be car- 
ried off and out of every road as soon as it falls, 
if possible. 

Now as to the wheel tires. Every road be- 
comes smooth by the application of a roller, and 
this smoothing process is hastened or retarded by 
the quality of the roller itself. If you have a 
wheel tire i 1 /? inches wide, like those on your farm 
wagon, every time you go down the road with a 
ton of produce your wagon wheels sink into the 
soft mud, form ruts, and tend to keep the road in 
a rough condition. Your i^-inch "roller" will 
not profitably exert its rolling qualities until the 
mud becomes nearly dry. A wider wheel tire 
would serve your purpose much better ; and if the 
farmers of your country would. use wheel tires 
three or four inches wide, as are used abroad, 
your dirt road would be rolled into passable con- 
dition in half the time that is now required to ac- 
complish this result. 

Next to water, nothing is so destructive of a 
good road surface as a heavy vehicle running on 
narrow wheels. It has been proved over and over 
again that wheels with 4j4-inch tires cause only 
one-half the wear on the road that results from 
the use of wheels with 24-inch tires. — Gospel of 
Good Roads. 

In seasons when there are most obstacles to be 
overcome, the ordinary cultivator will succumb, 
making horticultural products scarce and high; the 
expert will overcome the obstacles and command 
high prices for his products. — Our Grange Homes. 

The farmer should realize that farming has not 
yet reached perfection ; that improvements are 
possible in a thousand things ; and his constant 
study and careful obsevation should be to discover 
the better plan. — American Homestead. 
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CALENDAR. 

1S91-92. 
Fall Term— September 10th to December i8tb 
Winter Term— January 5th to March 25th. 
Spring Term— March 28th to June 8th. 

June 8th, Commencement. 

189293. 
Kail Term— September 8th to December 16th. 



TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds to invest in school dis- 
trict bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
less without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
ers and the State Agricultural College. Address T. P. Moore, Loan 
Commissioner, Hoi ton Kan. 



LOCAL MATTERS. 

Mr. Griggs, of Topeka, visited the College 
yesterday atternoon. 

A shawl has been found near the College, evi- 
dently dropped by some visitor. 

The cost of repairing damages from the hail- 
storm of April 3d will fall little short of $400. 

Prof. Popenoe's new horse makes it necessary 
for his buggy to have a new «=pindle, boxing, and 
fifth-wheel. 

The Ionians are waking the echoes with song, 
speech, and orchestra, preparatory to the exhibi- 
tion next week. 

State Fish Commissioner Mason, of Eureka, 
called at the College on Monday in company of 
Rev. Mr. Drake. 

Mrs. Graham attends the State Convention of the 
Y. P. S. C. E. of the Christian Church at Junc- 
tion City, this week. 



The new Regents were well pleased with the 
condition of the College, expressing surprise at 
the growth already made. 

The Western School Journal for April contains 
a biographical sketch of President Fairchild, illus- 
trated by a large half-tone portrait. 

Mr. Philip Kumle, of Sharps Creek, visited the 
college on Thursday, called here by the illness of 
his son, who has been confined to his room this 
week. 

Not quite four hundred students report for dai- 
ly duties this term, more than the usual number 
having been tempted into the farm work this 
spring. 

Regent Kelley, of Eureka, addressed the stu- 
dents on Wednesday morning in a few well-chos- 
en words upon means of growth in things of most 
practical importance in life. 

Prof. Walters lectured Thursday evening before 
the Kansas Central Union Teachers' Association 
at Emporia on the subject "Manual Training at 
the Kansas State Agricultural College." 

Prof. Hood's class in Engineering is getting 
the benefit of illustrations by the magic lantern. 
The slides are prepared by Mr. Ernest Hood, 
who is spending a few weeks with his brother. 

Hon. Jno. A. Anderson, Ex-President of the 
College, will leave Cairo, Egypt, for home on 
April 17th. He has for several months been suf- 
fering in a hospital, unable to make the journey 
home. 

Mr. Biddle, President of the State Farmer's Al- 
liance, visited the College on Wednesday in the 
company of Rev. Mr. Norton of Manhattan, and 
spent a few hours in looking over the various de- 
partments. 

The Horticultural Department has made the 
Beloit Reform School a gift of a hundred white 
ash trees, twenty-five Mariana plum trees, and 
from six to twenty-five plants of twenty-four va- 
rieties of ornamental shrubs and vines. 

The Third-year Class met yesterday afternoon 
!»nd organized for the campaign of '93 by electing 
the following officers : President, Mary Lyman ; 
Vice-President, F. R. Smith; Secretary and 
Treasurer, Marguretha Horn; Marshal, M. W. 
McCrea. 

A division of the Third-year Class occupied the 
Chapel rostrum yesterday afternoon, in orations, 
as follows: "The Tyranny of Public Opinion," 
T. E. Lyon; "Our Truest Friend," Maude E. 
Knickerbocker; "Our National Progress Due to 
Invention," W. O. Lyon; "Student Fun," Mary 
E. Lyman; "An Hour of Rest," M. W. McCrea. 

Assistant Horticulturist Mason visited Mont- 
gomery county last week for a study of the forest 



growth and the collection of specimens. He ob- 
tained a fine box of specimens, consisting of pecan, 
wild plum, wild locust, and several species of 
oak, and took from a patriarchal elm on Regent 
Forsyth's farm a bunch of mistletoe. Mr. Mason 
says the forests on the Verdigris and Elk rivers 
are the heaviest he has seen in Kansas. 

Mr. McCreary, Janitor, while putting up the 
College flag in honor of the Board meeting Wed- 
nesday morning, was thrown by the sudden break- 
ing of the flag rope, from the deck of the south 
wing, over the cresting and saved from a fall of 
three stories by the mere accident that his feet 
caught in the gutter at the eaves. The escape 
was a very narrow one. Those who saw him fall 
held their breath in suspense till he straightened 
up and walked in at the dormer window near by. 
All future possibility of such an accident will be 
prevented by rearrangment of the gearing. 

BOARD MEETING. 

All the Regents were present at the meeting 
this week, but Regent Finley was delayed a day 
on account of illness. The newly appointed Re- 
gents, F. M. Chaffee, of Wyckoff, Lyon County, 
and R. P. Kelley, of Eureka, Greenwood Coun- 
ty, filed the oath of office, and the Board proceed- 
ed to the annual election of officers. The result 
was as follows: — 

President, A. P. Forsyth ; Vice-President, R. 
W. Finley; Treasurer, Joshua Wheeler; Secre- 
tary, Geo. T. Fairchild ; Loan Commissioner, T. 
P. Moore. 

The Standing Committees named by the Presi- 
dent were: — 

Finance — Regents Kelley, Finley, and Chaffee. 

Farm — Regents Wheeler, Chaffee, and Moore. 

Horticulture— Regents Chaffee, Kelley, and 

Forsyth. 

Buildings and Grounds— Regents Finley, Fair- 
child, and Wheeler. 

Employes — Regents Moore, Fairchild, and 

Forsyth. 

Regents Moore and Fairchild were appointed 
a special committee to accept the bond of the 
Treasurer elect, and President Fairchild and As- 
sistant Secretary Graham were authorized, in con- 
nection with the new Treasurer, to settle with the 
present Treasurer. 

A plan for meeting the monthly pay-rolls pre- 
sented by the special committee appointed to de- 
vise ways and means was, after careful consider- 
ation, unanimously approved, and the President 
and the Secretary, with the Loan Commissioner, 
were directed bv resolution to carry out the plan. 

During a recess from 6 to 7:30 p. m. of Tues- 
day, the members of the Board and the Faculty 
with their wives partook of a supper, prepared 
and served by the Cooking Classes, in the sewing 
room. Regents Forsyth, Kelley, and Chaffee re- 
sponded to calls for impromptu remarks. 

The joint meeting of Board and Faculty show- 
ed all present except Regent Finley. Full state- 
ments of the condition of the College in its sev- 
eral Departments were made by members of the 
Faculty, and estimates for needed expenditures 
were approved as follows: — 

Carpet, matting, etc., $100; case for rock 
specimens, $75; apparatus for entomological 
display, $45; lantern slides for engineering, $25 ; 
piano "tuning and repairs, $20; repairs on barn 
floor, horse rake, and fence wire, $110; re-ar- 
rangement of the Armory, $20; water pump and 
tank, $2.80; letter press and surgical instruments, 
$16; botany cases and specimens, $13; flag for 
pole, $35*. The estimates of the Station Council 
for current expenses of the quarter, amounting to 
$1,100, were approved. The recommendation of 
the Faculty as to cuts of the Farm and Garden 
work for "the Catalogue were adopted, and the 
President was authorized to secure an edition of 
7,000 catalogues for 1 891-2. 

Upon recommendation of the Committee on 
employes, made under the direction of the Board 
at the last meeting, the Horticultural Department 
was enlarged by making Mr. S. C. Mason Assist- 
ant Professor of Horticulture after September 
first next, salary, $1,400; and in view of increased 
labors already undertaken, his salary from 
April first to September first of this year was in- 
creased $25 a month. 

A letter from Mr. A. Denton, of Sterling, con- 
cerning application of the electric motor to farm- 



ing, was read, and the Secretary was directed to 
offer such facilities for testing, the devices as the 
College affords. 

The action of the Faculty in regard to Farm 
and Garden industrials was approved. 

The work of Geo. E. Hopper, contractor for 
sewer and water closets, having been accepted, 
obligation under his bond was by resolution re- 
leased. 

A committee of Regents Fairchild, Chaffee, 
and Wheeler was appointed to confer with the 
State Commissioner and with the Faculty as to 
the Columbian Exposition. 

President Fairchild was directed to secure the 
address for Commencement week. 

The Finance Committee reported upon the 
vouchers rendered for auditing, and upon invest- 
ments for the quarter. A resolution making the 
Treasurer of the College Treasurer of the Station 
fund and authorizing him to receive and receipt 
for the same, was adopted in view of a change of 
treasurers. 

The following resolutions, offered by Regent 
Moore, were adopted: — 

Whereas, the Hon. Jno. E. Hessin has been a 
faithful and efficient member of this Board for the 
six years last past, during which he has been an 
ardent worker for the best interests of this Col- 
lege, and a kind and trusted advisor of the Board, 
and 

Whereas, his term of office as member of this 
Board now expires; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we regret the change which de- 
prives the College of the immediate services of so 
worthy and efficient a friend and supporter of its 
interests. 

Resolved, That we express to Mr. Hessin the 
thanks of the Board for his kindness and faithful 
labors with us during the past six years. 

The Board adjourned to meet on Tuesday, 
June 7th, at 9 o'clock A. M. 

GRADUATES AND STUDENTS. 

W. C. Butler, First-year, has had a visit from 
his mother this week. 

Grant Dewey, '90, will spend the summer in a 
portable photograph gallery. 

Jessie Whitney, Third-year, is kept from classes 
by an attack of scarlet fever. 

J. B. Harman, Second-year in 1889-90, returns 
t;> classes after a year of teaching. 

S. N. Chaffee, '91, was a visitor at the College 
on Thursday, having completed his winter's teach- 
ing. 

E. M. S. Curtis, Third-year, visits his home in 
Council Grove this week to attend the wedding of 
his sister. 

Mary McCullough, of Delavan, student in 
1886-7, visited her sisters in College several days 
this week. 

C. R. Hutchir.gs, Third-year, was present on 
Thursday at the marriage ceremony of his sister 
at Pomona. 

Mary Frazier, Second-year in 1890-91, is at 
the Cincinnati hospital in "training for the duties 
of a nurse. 

H. L. Pellet, Third-year, took charge of the 
Drawing Class in Prol. Walters' absence Thurs- 
day and Friday. 

F. A. Waugh called at the College Wednesday. 
His services are sought in Montana, but we hope 
that he still loves Kansas best. 

W. T. Allen, Second-year in 1S90, having 
completed his term of teaching, goes to Kansas 
City to find employment for the summer. 

Lillian St. John, '91, visited her College friends 
Thursday afternoon. She has finished successful- 
ly a seven months' school in the home district. 

Cards are out announcing the approaching mar- 
riage of Annie McCnnnell, student in 1889-90, 
to Mr.Horse'field, at Kansas City, Kan., May, 18th. 

A. K. Barnes, Second-year, who has been at 
home for the past three wjeks, suffering from 
pneumonia, returned to College duties yesterday. 

Mrs. Hecox, of Larned, called at the College on 
Thursday to see her son. She found him kept 
from classes by illness, though not confined to his 
bed. 

Stella Kimball has taken her sister's school to 
teach for the week past, while the latter was con- 
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fined to the house by a slight attack of German 
measles. 

W. C. Short, student in i88r-2, visited his sister, 
Lottie J. Short, '91, this week. Mr. Short is in 
charge of the refrigerating department of the Swift 
packing-house in Kansas City. 

H. B. Gilstrap, '91, visited friends at the Col- 
lege several days this week on his way to Kansas 
City to purchase printing material. Mr. Gilstrap 
is associated with his classmate G. V. Johnson in 
the printing business at Chandler, Oklahoma, and 
he reports the firm as prospering. 

Jacob Lund, 'S3, spent a few hours at the Col- 
lege on Monday, and met a warm greeting from 
many old friends. Mr. Lund hopes to find a home 
for himself and Mrs. Lund, whom he discovered 
nearly a year.ago at Las Vegas, N. M., somewhere 
within the favored State of Kansas ; for, having 
wandered all the way to the Pacific Coast, he finds 
no better place for a home than Kansas. 

D. W. Working, '8S, gives utterance to the fol- 
lowing sentiment in the Denver Fancier and 
Farm Herald, under the department caption, 
"The Editor's Desk:" "An agricultural college 
is not to be used as a normal school or as a college 
of languages ; it is to educate as broadly and as 
thoroughly as possible, but never to encroach on 
the field of the old-fashioned classical colleges. It 
has work of its own, and no traditional methods 
or notions of antique scholars should be allowed to 
make of it anything but an agricultural college." 

COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS. 



Student RDITOR8.— Ora Wells, D. H. Otis, C. P. Hartley. 

WEBBTBH BOOIBTV.— President. D. H Otis; Vice-President, 
W. H. Edelblute; Recording Seoretarv, s. 1. Wilkin: Corres- 
ponding Secretary, M. O. Baobeller; Treasurer, (J. w. Glnter; 
Critic, J. W. Hartley; Ma*shal, H.Q.Pope. Meets Saturday 
evening, and admits gentlemen to membership only. 

Hamilton Socxbtt.— President, V. R. Smith; Vice-President. 
J. 1). Riddel I; Recording Secretary, w o. Staver; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, V. Emriok; Treasurer. C. C. Towner; Critic 
G. W. Wildin; Marshal. L. P. Holland. M< ets Saturday even- 
ing. Admits gentlemen only to membership. 

ALi'tiA Beta Society —President, (J. L, Clothier; Vice-Pres- 
ident, Birdie Seerest; Recording Secretary, Jessie Stearns; Cor- 
responding Secretary, Kate Olduiim; Treasurer. G. W. Fry- 
holer; Critic, May Seerest; Marshal. Ellen Halstead. Meets 
Friday afternoon. Admits ladles and gentlemen to member- 
ship. 

Ionian Society— President. Ruth Stokes; Vice-President, 
Kusebia Mudge; Recording Secretary, Nora Newell; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Hortensia Harman; Treasurer, Blanche 
Hayes; Marshal, Hannah Wetzig; Critic, Ora Wells. Meets 
Friday afternoon. Admits ladies only to membership. 



April 8th. 
The Alpha Beta Society was called to order by Secretary 
Thompson. J. N. Harner was appointed temporary chairman 
In the absence of Pros. Seerest. Prayer by Fred Hulse. The or- 
der of music was passed, and next was installment of officers 
lor the term, and inaugural by Pies. Clothier. The. program 
was opened by Mr. Thacluey with an oration, which showed 
careful thought and preparation. A select reading by Miss 
Lund on " The Bashful Man," a chapter especially devoted to 
bis mischief at a French dinner. Next in order was the debate, 
on the buI Ject, "Resolved, That Inter-state collegiate oratorical 
contests should be abolished." Speakers on the affirmative, 
were K. A. Gardiner and C. C. Smith; on the negative, v.. L. 
Clothier and J. C. ' hriBtenson. The affirmative speakers gave 
as principal objections t<> contests that they consume too 
mmh time In preparation; that there is a tendency to unfair- 
ness In the originality Of the written work; that it has a demor- 
alizing effect upon the students. In defence of the subject the 
negative speakers showed how a resistance to this temptation 
to unfairness in work is a good training lor one morally; also 
that contests act as a stimulant to help the student on to bet- 
ter work in oratory. The judges chosen were Elizabeth Ed- 
wards. Onic Hulett, and (J. W. Fryholer. The question was 
decided in favor of the affirmative. The Gleaner was next 
presented by F. H. Morgan; motto, "Six days shalt thou labor 
and on the seventh put in window glass." Recess, instrument- 
al music, Miss Lund. Newsman's report. Miss Inez Palmer. 
Informal speeches by Miss Edwards, on "Cooking as taught at 
the K. 8. AC," and Onie Hulett, on the subject ''Monkeys." 
Report of retiring officers. Assignment to duty. Report of 
Critic. Reading of minutes. Music. Adjournment. K. O. 



April 8th. 
A goodly number of Ionians reported to roll-oall after Presi- 
dent Wells called the Society to order, and the usual opening 
exercises of music and devotion had been none through with. 
Mi6S Hamill whs elected a m< mber of the Society, and was in- 
itiated. Miss LymAn was called to the chair while the officers 
for the ensuing term were installed. A call for the inaugural 
was responded to In a neat, little speech delivered in Miss 
Stoke's easy, characteristic style. Miss Wells was called, for 
the valedictory, and made a few well chosen remarks. Both 
ladles were heartily applauded. The programme* was opened 
with music by a quartette, •■The Husking 01 the Corn," which 
was highly appreciated i>y tin audience. Miss Mudge followed 
with a reading very expressively rendered, "The Lightning- 
rod Dispenser. " A declamation, "The Vestry Meeting," i>y 
Miss Frisbie. whs well delivered. Miss Haulenbeok presented 
the Oracle, which, as usual, was lull of good things. "A Lit- 
tle Girl's Description of a Hail-storm" was unique and well 
put. "Country's Visit to the City,'' and "Thoughts on College 
Life and Influence" were articles reflecting oredit on the wri- 
ters. A discuss;on on calistheuic drill recently Introduced in 
the College was opened by Miss Norton, who thought the idea 
an excellent one. A lively discussion ensued in which most of 
the members participated. The general sentiment was greatly 
in favor of calisthenics, though some thought the course al- 



ready too much crowded to admit of any new feature. A 
b light news report, collected by Miss Moss, was read by Miss 
Lyman, in the absence of Miss Moss. The prooramme closed 
with an instrumental solo, well rendered by Miss Crump; and 
after the usual business proceedings the Society adjourned, 
feeling that this had been a bright and interesting session. 

H. H. 



April 9th. 

The Hamilton Society wascalled to order by President Wildin. 
After roll-call the Society was led In prayer by H. B. Gilstrap. 
The minutes of previous meeting: were read and adopted. Mr.B. 
M. Brown was elected marshal, L. P. Holland being Ineligible. 
The following officers were inaugurated : President , F. R. Smith ; 
Vice-President, J. D. Ridded; Recording Secretary, W. O. 
Staver; Corresponding Secretary, V. Emerick; Treasurer, C. C. 
Towner; Critic, G. W. Wildin. 

Mr. Smith in his inaugural address thanked the Society for 
the honor they had bestowed upon him as President and asked 
the members to co operate with him in making the Society the 
best In the College. Mr. Wildin in his valedictory remarks 
thanked the Society for the work done, and the respect shown 
him during his term as President. The programme of the 
evening was then taken up. Mr. Rich gave a declamation en- 
titled "No half-way doing in this world or the next." A dec- 
lamation by A. L. Frowe was well delivered. Debate, "Resolved, 
That all honorably-discharged ex- Union soldiers should re- 
ceive a pension," was argued on the affirmative by W. 0. Sta- 
ver and Mr. Findley; on the negative by C. L. Gall and Mr. 
Hardy. The affirmative argued that the soldiers left their 
home to fight for their country when in need; that they risked 
their lives and spent two or three years of exposure and hard- 
ship, many being wounded or imprisoned; that they fought 
with but little pay, while if they had stayed at home they could 
have probably become rich; that these men were now old and 
broken down, and could not support themselves and fam- 
ilies. The negative argued that it was their duty to fight for 
their country, and that they should not ask for a pension; that 
many that stayed at home suffered as much as those that were 
away in the army ; that if these soldiers be pensioned that 
many would receive pensions that do not need them. Judges 
Gilstrap, Wright, and Smith decided two to one in favor of the 
affirmative. Reading by D. S. LaShello was appreciated by all. 

The news of the week was presented by Mr. Axtell. H. L. Pel- 
let next presented the Recorder; motto. 'Keep off the grass, 
for he that keepeth the walk and cutteth not across maketh no 
sheep paths." This was an excellent is- ue of the Recorder, 
and Mr. Pellet Is to be congratulated upon his success as an 
editor. Messrs. H. B. Gilstrap and A. 0. Wright, former Ham- 
lltons, each spoke a few words, after which the Society A& 
journed. * 



V. E. 



^MSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 



PRC-T' . J. 3, WALTERS. 



The graduating exercises of the ungraded schools 
of Riley County will be held at Randolph on May 
6th. 

Miss Hattie Horner, the well-known Kansas 
poetess, is now one of the editorial staff of the 
Toung Men's Era, published in Chicago. 

Leavenworth was visited Friday of last week by 
the teachers of the Jefferson school, of Kansas City, 
The party arrived on the 9:05 Missouri Pacific 
train and were met at the depot by a number of 
teachers headed by Superintendent Klock and 
Prof. Barnes. The visitors were taken in car- 
ges to the Fort. After an inspection of the pris- 
on and the post, the parly drove to the Penitenti- 
ary and Soldiers' Home. 

The census of the school population makes a 
wonderful showing for Kansas. According to the 
figures of the federal census of [890, lliis State 
leads the country in percentage of public school 
pupils. Some of the leading states are Iowa, 26 
per cent; Nebraska, 22 per cent; Missouri, 24 per 
cent; Ohio, 22 per cent; Illinois, 20 per cent; 
South Dakota, 20 per cent. Kansas tops them 
all, her public school pupils being 28 per cent of 
the entire population. — Hartford JVews. 

By an oversight the report of the Fourth Annual 
Meeting of the Speer- Winans Teachers' Assciation 
which was held at Manhattan Friday and Saturday 
of last week, was omitted. The meeting was not 
as well attended as it should have been, but much 
good work was done. There were about twenty 
members on the progiam, which, with a few ex- 
ceptions, was carried out to the benefit of all 
present. All our neighboring cities were represent- 
ed by inteligent instructors, who took an active 
part and particular pains to see that all vacancies 
in the program were properly filled. The' visiting 
teachers, numbering nearly fifty, were provided with 
stopping places, and spoke many kind words in fa- 
vor of Manhattan's hospitable people. The lec- 
ture by Chancellor Snow, at the Presbyterian 
church on Friday evening, brought out a crowd 
that filled the building to tiie outer doors. Mr. 
Snow is an interesting talker, especially when his 
subject is in his special line of scientific work. 
.State Supt. Winans' address in regard to the dis- 
play of Kansas schools at the Columbian Exposi- 
tion was an entertaining description of what our 
State educational institutions could accomplish at 
the gre it fair. The election of officers occurred 
Saturday afternoon, and Prof. Geo. D. Knipe, 
of Manhattan, was made President of the Associa- 
tion. 



Secretary Mohler, of the State Board of Agri- 
culture, addressed a circular to the farmers, urg- 
ing the:r, to set aside a piece of grouud this year, 
prepare it carefully, fertilize it in the best possible 
manner, and raise some crop or crops upon it to be 
exhibited at the World's Fair. It is a very prop- 
er request, and, if this be done, it will do an 
immense amount of good. The smallest part of 
the good, perhaps, will be the advertisement of 
the State. The farmers, themselves, will learn 
what can be done with Kansas soil with proper 
cultivation, and many of them will perhaps do 
better work in the future. — The Washington Reg- 
ister. 



MdNH/lTTdN ADVERTISEMENTS. 



BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 



S W1 5 J f i . L ? & VAUNEY'S Book-Store for School Supplies of 
all kinds. * v 



FOX'S ROOK STORE.-College Text-Books, School Stationery 
Pencds, Scratch -books, Ink, e tc. Manhattan, Kansas. 

RE. 'LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Textbooks and 
. School Supplies of all kinds, *old pens, etc. '75. 



DRY GOODS. 



EA. WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store in 
.Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest style, the most 
popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, invite stu- 
dents and all other College people to call and examine their large 
stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men's wear. Latest 
styles in every department. 



GROCERIES. 



It. HOPSON & CO., Dealers in Staple and Fancy Groceries, 
.Country Produce, etc. Fruits in their season a specialty. 22S 



Poyntz Ave. 



WATCHES, JEWELRY 



J 



Q. A SHELDON, "the Jeweler." Established in 1867. Watches, 
. Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Eames Block. 



R 



E. LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Clocks, jewelry, 
. and Gold Specacles, also Musical Instruments. '75. 



EK. bHAW, Jeweler and Optician. Watches, Jewelrv, Silver- 
. ware, Spectacles, Clocks, Fountain Pens, Gold Pens, 'etc. Re- 
pairing of Watches, Clocks, Spectacles, and Jewelry done promptly 
and skillfully. A written guarantee given with all warranted watch 
work. 308 Poyntz Ave. 



DRUGS. 



W c - JOHNSTON, Drl "J& ist - A •'ifge l'»e of Toilet Articles and 
• b ancy Goods. The patronage of students is solicited. 



HARDWARE. 



AJ.WHITFORD sells Stoves and Hardware at very low prices, 
. and carries a large stock from w'-ich selections may be made. 
Student patronage respectfully invited. 



DENTIST 



D 



K. G. A. CRISE, Dentist, jsi Poyuts Ave. 

of the natural teeth a Specialty, 



The preservation 



PHOTOGRAPHS. 



DKWHY.the Photographer, will henceforth make photographs tor 
students at special rates, which may be learned bv calling at the 
gallery on Poyntz Avenue. Examine the new "aristo" photographs 
unequaled for beauty of finish. ' 



BOOTS AND SHOES. 



ANNUAL CHEAP COUNTBR.-We give no chromos, punch no 
tcikets, but sell shoes from 25 cents to so cents a pair cheaper than 
those who do, thereby saving vou that much clean cash, Look at the 

Cheap Counter;everything $ 1.00 a pair. RKHFELD'3 SHOE 

o I OI\fi, 



REBAT E riCKE IS given on all cash sales. For tickets amount- 
ing to $5 00 you wiil t>e presented with one of three books, "Suc- 
cess," a record of the lives of noted men; "The Home Guide" or 
"Compendium of Cookery." Reliable Boots, Shoes, and Rubbers. 
Latest styles and low prices. LESLIE II. SMITH. 



LIVERY. 



PICKETT'S NEW LIVERY STABLE.-Everything new and 
strictly first-class. Special attention will be given to student 
Uade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 
cial Hotel. 



MEAT MARKET. 



SCHULTZ BROS, offer Fresh and Salt Meats in great variety. 
Students are invited to call at their market on Poyntz Avenue, 
one door east of Pox's bookstore, or give orders to delivery wagon. 



SHAVING PARLOR. 



6 BATHS, $1.00 cash, ta shaves, $1.00, cash. Hair cutting a spec- 
ialty. All work first-class at Pete Ilostrup's Barber Shop. South 
Second St-eet. 



G EN E RAL M ERCH AND1 S E 

TIIK SI'OI CA. II STOKKis Headquarters for Drv Goods, No- 
tions, Boots and Shoes, Hats and Caps, Clothing, and Ladies' 
\\ raps. Lowest prices in the city. 

O HUNTRESS, Dry Goods, Groceries, Queensware. Free de- 
• livery, prices always as low as good business methods will 
warrant. The trade of Professors, Students, and all connected with 
the College especially solicited. 



EB. PURCELL, Corner of Povntz Avenue and Second Street, has 
. the largest stock in Manhattan, of eventning wanted bv stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House-keeping Gocds, School Rooks, Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Caps, Drv Goods, Gro- 
ceries, etc., etc. Goods delivered in all parts of the citv and at the. 
College, free of charge. 
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PEAR BLIGHT AND SPRAYING. 

BY PBOI". E. A. POPENOE. 

A CORRESPONDENT asks for the meth- 
od of spraying to prevent the "blight" in 
fruit trees, referring doubtless to the pear or apple 
blight, common recenlly in Kansas orchards. To 
this request it must be answered that the treatment 
of the true pear blight by spraying is not yet dis- 
covered, and from the nature of the disease it is 
likely to remain one of the unsolved problems for 
some time to come. The pear blight, in the first 
place, is not a fungous disease like those to which 
the spraying treatment has been found so appli- 
cable. It is, on the other hand, an internal disease 
of bacterial origin, and the direct manner of its 
entrance into the tissues is a matter of. uncertain- 
ty. Once within the plant, no treatment can act 
as a cure. The disease must run its course, un- 
less its progress is stopped by short pruning, or 
by the resistence of the tissues to its further 
spread. Any germicide, to reach the cause of 
the blight, must be introduced into the sap, and 
it will be seen at once that such treatment will 
be fatal to the tree as soon as to the germ within 
its tissues. 

The rather inexact use of the term "blight" in 
horticultural literature is doubtless the cause of 
much of the confusion as to the treatment of the 
pear blight proper. Many observers give the 
name to any manifestation of disease or injury 
that results in a withering or blackening or curl- 
ing of the leaf, or shriveling of the twig. There 
is no well-established authority for the restriction 
of the term to the disease resulting from the pres- 
ence within the tissues of the germ named by 
Professor Burrill Micrococcus amylovorus, but 
it seems highly proper that this disease, in its sev- 
eral manifestations, should alone bear the name. 
Other so-called blights, resulting from the attacks 
of parasitic plants of a much higher order than 
the bacteria, give way readily to the treatment by 
spraying with the proper fungicide mixtures, be- 
cause the manner of growth and fruiting of these 
parasites are such that the treatment may be made 
to reach the fungus without materially affecting 
the host-plant. But to avoid uncertainty in pre- 
scribing the treatment, it is necessary first to be 
certain of the character of the disease, as the dis- 
eases of the higher origin vary widely enough to 
demand considerable diversity in their treatment. 



crop, that field would see no more of cultivation 
during the season. 

The art of weed-killing was not especially prac- 
ticed ; so long as the weeds did not seriously inter- 
fere with the harvesting of the crop, they were 
not especially obnoxious. 

At the first excuse, the cornfield was forsaken to 
make ready for wheat harvest. It was believed 
that corn was a crop that didn't need much atten- 
tion, but would care largely for itself. The con- 
sequences of such tillage need not be mentioned ; 
the farmer himself noticed it, but professed to be 
unable to account for the limited yield he usually 
harvested. 

In the case of thorough cultivation, the needs 
of the crop were studied. I have known the ground 
to be gone over four, five, and even six times; when 
the ground was wet no cultivator was allowed in 
the field, but it was a wet time indeed when the 
joys of weed-pulling could not be indulged in. It 
was a recognized principle that the necessary culti- 
vation depended considerably upon the state of the 
soil previous to planting, and upon the season. 
The ground was never allowed to "bake" around 
the tender plants after a heavy rain. 

As soon as the field was dried sufficiently, if 
there was a tendency toward baking, the cultiva- 
tion began. Although often urged by the wheat 
harvest and other duties to desert the cornfield, if 
the conditions of the farm demanded attention, 
extra help was hired and neither crop slighted. 
As a result, the corn was always in a growing 
condition, showing a good deep color, and the 
field was as clean of weeds as a garden. The 
harvesting in such a field was a pleasure, and the 
additional soundness of the grain and increase of 
yield more than repaid the farmer for the extra 
labor expended, not taking into account the su- 
perior condition the ground was left in for the next 
year's crop. 
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CORN CULTIVATION. 

ItY ASSISTANT C. M. BREESE. 

CORN planting is now in progress in a large 
portion of our State, and the planter and list- 
er will soon be succeeded by the cultivator. I 
am convinced, from observation, that many Kan- 
sas farmers are inclined to be careless in the atten- 
tion given their cornfields, and it is a fault that 
should be remedied. . 

It was my fortune to personally observe, for. a 
series of years, on neighboring farms, consisting 
of practically the same soil, two different methods 
of corn cultivation,— the one a half-way, the other 
thorough, cultivating. En the former, two times 
through before laying by was the rule. No par- 
ticular attention was given to the condition of the 
ground. 1 have known the cultivator to be in full 
blast in that field when the ground was absolutely 
muddy; so wet that if the team were stopped a 
minute they would mire down to their knees in 
the worst places, and great slabs of mud which 
would scour off the plow, in a day or two of wind 
were nearly as hard and tough as rock. 

The "two-times-one-are-two" plan seemed to 
be a particular stint, and when it was through with 
the chances were, no matter what the needs of the 



EASTER ON THE FARM. 

BY LOTTIE J. SHORT, '91. 

EASTER DAY, of course, is just the same 
whether in the town or country ; the sun 
shines just as brightly and the birds sing just as 
sweetly, out the difference lies in the surroundings. 
When on the farm, in spring there is a feeling 
of freedom and a spirit of new life attached to it 
which is irresistible to young or old. Before you 
are the fields ot green grain, and stretching on in 
the distance to the edge of the creek, lies the pas- 
ture, which is just turning green, and dotted here 
and there with a few sheep and cattle. Along the 
creek in very secluded places are seen the first 
violets, while the leaves above, on the trees, are 
slowly unfolding from their winter's sleep. As you 
ramble along the creek and over the hills, you can- 
not help admitting the truth of the poet's words, 
"And thus our life, exempt from public haunt, 
finds tongues in trees, books in running brooks, 
sermons in stones, and good in everything." 

The day before Easter the boys and girls take 
great delight in coloring the eggs which they have 
taken care to collect for this time, and when all 
are done and the eggs placed together, one is apt 
to remark that in one respect they resemble 
Jacob's coat— ihey are of many colors. Many 
quaint forms and pictures are also put upon them, 
winch rather adds to their beauty and value. It 
being Easter, it is well to look tor the origin of 
the use of eggs on this day. It is said that after 
the 4th century the church prohibited the use of 
eggs, as well as other animal food, during Lent, 
but the hens were heretical enough to keep on 
laying, and the accumulated eggs were dyed for 
children at Easter. It is supposed that the cus- 
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torn of decorating eggs for Easter arose among 
Catholics, from joy at returning to their favorite 
food. It was once customary in Scotland to 
search for wild fowls' eggs on Easter morning for 
good luck. An old Saxon chronicle tells of an 
egg tournament. At suitable distances in a cir- 
cle were placed twelve short poles, and on top of 
each one an egg. Around this, at full speed, ra:. 
the youths, asmed with blunt lances. The one 
breaking the most eggs was declared victor. 

Eggs are also of great food value, not only on 
Easter, but other days as well. We are told that 
eggs contain about twenty-six per cent of solid 
matter, fourteen of which is nitrogenous, and ten 
and one-half carbonaceous, or fatty. The volk 
is the part which contains the fat, amounting to 
thirty-one per cent, while the white of the 
e gg> which is entirely free from fut, is the richest 
in nitrogen, the albumen amounting to twenty- 
tour per cent. The important item of the Easter 
morning breakfast is eggs. Now, a daintily 
served breakfast with eggs need not be expensive, 
as some would think, but rather quite inexpen- 
sive, especially on the farm. Some little originality 
and forethought in planning and a moderate 
amount of good taste in serving will also do well. 
We have for breakfast, hard-boiled eggs and 
soft-boiled eggs, scrambled eggs and eggs on 
toast, poached eggs and egg balls, stuffed, baked, 
and fried eggs, the dish of flaky custard, and 
the light and fluffy omelet. It is told of Napo- 
leon I. that, attempting to make an omelet, he 
failed in the cooking, and exclaimed, "I have 
given myself credit for more exalted talents than 
I possess." Sir Henry Thompson declares the 
omelet "to be one of the most delicious and nu- 
tritious products of culinary art, with the further 
merit that it can be more rapidly prepared than 
any other dish." The way our omelet is pre- 
pared is as follows : One e^<r, one tablespoon 
of milk, a dash of salt and pepper, and a little 
cheese. Beat the white and yolk separately, add 
the milk to the yolk and also the salt and pepper,, 
and then the stiffly beaten white is folded lightly 
into the yolk. It is now poured into a hot pan 
which has been buttered and is waiting upon the 
stove. Orate a bit of cheese over the surface, 
and when all is firm, slip a knife under and fold 
one side over, and serve immediately on a warm 
platter. 

Now, we have not told you of all the good 
things we had, nor of all the joys of that day, 
but we hope we have encouraged you to 
spend next Easter at the country home where you 
will see it all in reality. 



THE INFLUENCE "OF PHYSICAL TRAINING ON 
AMERICAN LIFE. 

BY HBHTHA KRANdS rAIRCHILD, 'Ot. 

PHYSICAL culture may be called a national 
"fad," so universal do we find the craze in 
one phase or another. From athletics to dress 
reform and elocution it is physical culture, until 
even Bridget dares no longer be lazy in the old- 
fashioned manner, but is found "a reposin' Del- 
sartean, main." 

It would scarcely be American if we rode our 
hobby at any jog-trot gait, and the present boom 
in athletics even Sparta might consider with as- 
tonishment. Just for what purpose the modern 
college exists is indeed a matter of question to 
some— whether it is for the promotion of athlet- 
ics, or whether athletics are but the brass band 
part of the show ; for though seriously consid- 
ered by one of our great colleges, as yet no chair 
for this department has been established in any 
college. But certain it is that the renown of the 
ball team is the basis of the modern boy's choice 
of a college. His studies, as one of them wrote 
home, are "foot ball, required; base-ball and 
hare-and-hounds club, elective ; incidental require- 



ments, attendance on recitations in Greek, Latin, 
and calculus." The event of the year is the sea- 
son of the annual tour of the ball teams, when 
nights are made hideous with jollifications or hi- 
larious the funeral ceremonies, and day is passed at 
telegraph offices with an anxiety that may, per- 
haps, be approached in later life once in four years. 
The girl is more aesthetic. She started with 
the idea that the body should be made the obedi- 
ent slave of the intellect, and, with Diana as her 
model and Delsarte as her teacher, she, too, has 
been carried away by the claims of physical cul- 
ture. In her pretty, flowing robes, with her 
graceful poise and perfect health, she challenges 
our admiration, and we gladly accept her for the 
fainting, hysterical belle of former days, whose 
waist you might span with your hand. 

Yet what is to come of all this? Is it the na- 
ture of man that, when he has attained to a certain 
point of civilization, he lapses into savagery 
again, and is this the way we are going to do it? 
One cannot but feel like asking the question in all 
seriousness when he reads the accounts of some of 
our college ball contests and cane rushes. Yet we 
must be convinced that these are but the attend- 
ant evils of our American style of booming every 
good thing. Underneath it all is steady, sensible 
appreciation of the need. of bodies that shall be 
able to bear the burdens laid upon them. Al- 
ready we are known as a dyspeptic people ; every- 
where we hear it, "We live too fast;" and it has 
become a serious question with us how to sustain 
the intense life of the nineteenth century. Grad- 
ually we are learning that sound minds and sound 
bodies must go together; and if America is to 
progress as she has done, she must give her sons 
and daughters physical training, as well as men- 
tal. And so, aside from this extreme craze, wise 
and helpful provisions for this are now made in 
almost every school, such as will have a benefi- 
cent influence on our national life. 

In most schools, attendance on gymnasium is 
compulsory; competent instructors are in attend- 
ance, and every pupil has personal supervision. 
In many ladies' schools, the young ladies are 
compelled to adopt an easy style of dress, and 
where it is not required it usually comes of itself 
after a few months of healthy development. 

In a modern gymnasium, with its great hall 
furnished with ladders, trapezes, chest weights, 
and swimming pool, and almost every imaginable 
de.'ice for exercise, who could resist the longing 
of his physical nature to revel in savage freedom ? 
And when we see a sickly child graduate a 
strong, robust man, the dyspeptic become a cheer- 
ful, helpful person, and the drunkard a sober cit- 
izen, why should we not feel that the gymnasium 
is to solve for us many of our nineteenth century 
problems? For with a physical power that shall 
equal our mental capacity, we may expect sensi- 
ble, contented citizens, wise and thoughtful 
statesmen, and thus realize that ideal government 
" of the people, by the people, and for the 
people." • 



SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE. 

W. J. C. writes: "Is it your observation that 
those who pursue a course in scientific agriculture 
are the most successful farmers?" 

Do the men who pursue a course of law at a 
university law school always make the most suc- 
cessful lawyers? The cases are similar. Both 
are better equipped for their professions; whether 
either will make a successful farmer or lawyer de- 
pends on the man. The man who graduates in a 
course of agriculture is no more a farmer than 
the man who graduates from a law school is a 
lawyer. They have simply learned how to work 
at their business. Whether they work at it and 
succeed depends on the brains and energy of the 
men themselves. The graduate of the law school 



may find that his tastes lead him into politics or 
journalism ; and he makes a success in one of the 
lines, but not a successful lawyer. 

The graduate in agriculture may find that his 
tastes lead him in the line of one of the sciences 
he has studied ; and he may become a successful 
chemist, botanist, horticulturist, or a teacher of 
them. In either event, the training of the men 
has been the reason of their success in life ; and 
their special education can not be termed a failure 
simply because they did not practice law or culti- 
vate a farm. Another man may take a course in 
agriculture and become a goo.l farmer and yet 
not make a success, if by success we mean sim- 
ply the accumulation of wealth; for that, too, is 
.simply in the man, and outside of any special 
learning. 

There has been for years a growing change in 
the methods of agricultural education. A major- 
ity of our agricultural colleges fell into bad 
repute with practical men because in the outset 
the chairs of agriculture were mainly filled by 
men who were merely agricultural chemists — very 
good men in their way, but they lacked the broad 
comprehension of the subject which comes only 
with long practical experience in actual farm op- 
erations. The lack of practical instruction under 
such men was so apparent that, in some institu- 
tions, the reaction against mere theoretical in- 
struction went too far the other way, and the 
manual-labor idea was glorified to such an extent 
as to interfere with the intellectual training. 

Of late years there are signs of improvement, 
and men are sought for chairs of agriculture who, 
in addition to a thorough scientific education, 
have also had long practical and successful ex- 
perience as farmers. The colleges are increasing 
their facilities for laboratory work, and laboratory 
methods are prevailing in all the departments. 
The laboratory is, of course, regarded as the only 
place to study chemistry properly ; and now the 
botanical laboratory, with its microscopical equip- 
ment, comes in as a practical means for the study 
of plants, and botany is no longer taught simply 
as a means for finding out the names of plants. 
The greenhouse and the garden ate parts ot the 
same laboratory, and the farm is the general lab- 
oratory where the theories of the lecture room are 
demonstrated, and it is no longer regarded mere- 
ly as a place to teach and "dignify" manual la- 
bor, as some orators have it. 

But, that a young man who pursues 
such a varied course, opening out lines of wo'rk in 
so many ways, does not become a farmer is no 
argument against a course in scientific agriculture. 
If he elects to be a farmer, he will be a farmer, 
and a better one than if he had not studied the 
course. One thing is very certain : he will never 
go back to the farm and skin the land in the old 
ruts. If he farms, whether successfully or not, he 
will be a benefit to his neighborhood. If he be- 
comes a professional chemist or worker in other 
lines, it will be because his course of study has 
fitted him for success there. In any event, the 
country will be blessed by the course of scientific 
agriculture. 

As we said in the beginning, a course in agri- 
culture is only intended to teach men how to ap- 
ply scientific knowledge; skill as a practical farm- 
er comes only by practice in actual farming, just 
as skill comes to the lawyer or doctor. — Louisville 
(Ay. ) Farm and Home. 

The Postoffice Building Bill, giving Kansas 59 
new buildings, has passed the House. 

The most happy spot in the business situation 
is still the prosperous condition of the farmers. 
They have marketed their crops and are still send- 
ing grain to market, and are getting good, although 
not top, prices. The railroads are busy, so that 
agriculture and the carrying trade, the two chief 
industries of the county, are well and profitably 
employed. While this is so there is reason to hope 
that eventually the whole trade situation will re- 
ceive an impetus from them, in spite of present 
discouraging features. — The Congregationalist . 
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CALENDAR. 
1891-92. 
Fall Term— September 10th to December i8tb 
Winter Term— January <>th to March a<;th. 
Spring Term— March »8th to June Sth. 

June 8th, Commencement. 
1893-93. 
Fall Term— September 8th to December 16th. 



TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

Tht College Loan Commissioner has funds to invest in school dis- 
trict bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
less without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission - 
era and the State Agricultural College. Address T. P. Moore, Loan 
Commissioner, Holton Kan. 



LOCAL MATTERS. 

Corn planting will probably begin Monday on 
the College farm. 

The College Brass Band drilled on the campus 
yesterday afternoon. 

The hum of the lawn mower was heard this 
morning fcr the first time this season. 

The total receipts to date from all resources for 
the Educational Exhibit Fund is $744. 

President Fairchild was called to Topeka on 
Tuesday afternoon on College business. 

The young horticulturists are beautifying the 
grounds, by the addition of evergreens and shrubs 
to the already handsome clumps. 

Mr. L. A. Palmer, of the Clifton Nexvs, visited 
his sisters Inez and Elva Palmer, yesterday, and 
attended the Ionian, exhibition last evening. 

The peach trees were uncovered and raised this 
week — just i n time for the buds to be slightly dam- 
aged by the light hail storm of Tuesday afternoon. 

Mr. and Mrs. Boles, of Kansas City, are spend- 
ing a week with the brother and sister of Mrs. 
Boles, Charles and Mabel Selby, who are in Col- 
lege. 

Prof. 01 in has been confined to his room this 
week by illness, the longest, and almost the only 
occasion of the kind since his connection with the 
College. His classes have been cared for by Pro- 
fessors White and Rain. He will be ready for 
duty on Monday, he thinks. 

Mrs. Agr.es Fairchild Kirshner of Kansas City is 
visiting her parents this week. Mr. Kirshner is 
V expected today, having recovered from the at- 

tack of diphtheria which led to sending their little 
boy some weeks since to stay with his grandpar- 
ents for safety against exposure to the disease. 

The College Museum has received this week 
from R. A. Clark, who left for Sitka, Alaska, this 
year, a tine specimen of work of the shipworm. 
Mr. Clark writes of enjoying his teaching as As- 
sistant Superintendent in the School maintained 
by the Presbyterian Board of Missions for the na- 
tives. He finds a wonderful talent for music 
among them. 

Ex-Governor Cyrus G. Luce, of Coldwater 
Michigan, has accepted the invitation of the Re- 
gents to deliver the annual address of Commence- 
ment week at the College, on the evening of June 
7th next. Governor Luce has long been known 
for his interest in agricultural education from the 
standpoint of a successful farmer as well as a prom- 
inent leader in the Grange organization for cult- 
ure among farmers. He is an energetic, earnest 
speaker about practical things in a practical way, 
and deserves an audience of the best men and 
women of the State. 

The third annual exhibition of the Ionian Soci- 
ety, held last evening in the College chapel, 
called out a large audience. The programme 
T was well prepared, and occupied two and a half 

hours. The list of topics and names follows: — 

PROGRAMME. 

Ionian Orchestra. 
Invocation. 
"I" Chorus. 

Address Man's Sphere 

Alice Vail 

Quartette Birds of Spring 

DlacusBlon Humorist or Poet, Wbiob? 

Hortensia Harmon. 

Maude Knickerbocker. 

Tableau. 

Oracle Eusebia Mudge 

D ue t The Fishermen 

Recitation The Chariot Race 

(An original adaptation of J. T. Christine from Lew 
Wallace's Ben Hur) 
Marie Haulenbock. 

Quartette Tne Band 

Oration American Hospitality 

Ora K. Wells. 
Piano Solo, with Variations. 



GRADUATES AND STUDENT S 



Grant Selby, Second-year in 1882, came in to- 
day from Chicago. 

Julia Pearce, 'go, has bought a small farm near 
Stockdale which her parents will occupy. 

Maud E. Whitney, Third-year in 1S90-1, is vis- 
iting College friends this week. 

Pearl Bartlett is rejoicing in a visit from her 
mother, Mrs. John Bartlett, of Poe, Kansas. 

Hugh Mattoon, who left College last term for 
lack of health, is visiting friends here this week. 

Julia R. Pearce '90, has been kept from her 
teaching and office work three days this week by 
illness. 

Mima Carey, Second-year in 1888-89, has gone 
to Marshall town, Iowa, to teach a summer 
school. 

Helen Harrison is obliged to leave College for 
the remainder of the year on account of her moth- 
er's illness. 

R. K. Peck, Fourth-year in '81.-5, is postal 
clerk on the Missouri Pacific railway between 
Kansas City and Osage City. 

A. C. and Gertrude Havens were called away 
from classes for several days this week by the 
death of a brother. 

Bertha II. Bacheller, '88, writes from Sterling 
for the addresses of the class of '88, that she may 
start the annual class letter. 

S. S. Cobb, '89, is to be married to Car- 
rie Hunter, Second-year in 1887-8, on May 4th, 
at the Presbyterian Church. 

M. W. McCrea, Third-year, visited Topeka 
on Wednesday to be near a sister upon whom a 
surgical operation was performed. 

C. A. Campbell and D. C. McDowell, '91, 
have been received by the Presbytery at Junction 
City as candidates for the ministry. 

Mary Cottrell, '91, visited her sisters and 
friends at College yesterday. She reports a suc- 
cessful winter's teaching, but rejoices thaf'school's 
out." 

The journal of the proceedings of the eighteenth 
annual session of the Colorada Slate Grange is re- 
ceived with compliments of D. W. Working, '88, 
Worthy Master. 

C. W. McCord and R. Long, former students, 
after completing a term of teaching, have gone to 
the State Normal School for special reviews of 
common braaches and study of methods. 

W. E. Currie, student in 1889-90, after spending 
a year in the classical course of Monmouth Col- 
lege, III., is now traveling as State Agent in 
Kansas for "Kings of the Platform and Pulpit,'* 
edited by Eli Perkins. 

F. A. Waugh, '91, for nine months past agri- 
ricultural editor of the Kansas Capital, has ac- 
cepted a like position on the Farming and Min- 
ing yournal of Helena, Montana, with a sub- 
stantial increase of salary. While the Industri- 
alist regrets the loss to Kansas of this fluent 
writer on agricultural and allied topics, it rejoices 
in the recognition of his worth, and wishes him 
success in his new field of labor. 

While at Emporia last week Professor Walters 
met the following graduates of the Agricultur- 
al College: John Davis, '90; K. C. Davis, 
'91 ; Myrtle Harrington, '91 , and former students 
E. B. Bacheller, Chas. McCord, O. G. Harmon, 
Ross Long, Sadie Kirby. M. Kirby, Emilie Kit' 
lans, F. W. Ayres, S. V. Huffman, Horace Coul- 
ter, Carrie Hall, and Maggie Pureed. Most of 
these are now in attendance at the State Normal, 
some are teaching in central Kansas, and Miss Pur- 
cell and a younger sister are students at the Pres- 
byterian College. 

Farmers are so anxious to have their children 
lifted above the drudgery of the farm that too 
often they do not impress the boys with the dig- 
nity of labor. If the boy could only know how 
much freer from care and vexation is the inde- 
pendent farmer than the merchant, in whose face 
ruin so often stares, he would be content to re- 
main on the farm, and not only to remain, but 
to study the stupendous subject of agriculture in 
all its vast and interesting phases, and he would 
find that in developing the subject he has uncon- 
sciously broadened and cultivated his own 
[thoughts and ideas. — Orange J 'udd Farmer. 



COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS. 



Student Editors— Ora Wells. D. H. Otis. C. P. Hartley. 



April 15th. 

The Alpha Beta 8ociety was called to order by President 
Clothier. First on the program was music, an organ solo, by J. 
B.Mercer. Prayer by Miss Fryhofer. Kollcall. An essay well 
gotten up and well read by W. H. Austin, on "Student Life," in 
which he gave one's anticipation of college life and his realiza- 
tion of it after having spent several months here. Next on the 
program was a declamation well delivered by G.D. Hulett. De- 
bate, "Resolved, That education Is a better foundation for suc- 
cess than money." Argued affirmatively by J. N. Harner and 
Inez Palmer, and negatively by May Secre3t and Elva Palmer. 
The Judges, Messrs. Gardiner, Thompson, and A.xtell, decided 
two to one in favor of the affirmative. The next in order was 
reading of the Gleaner, by E. H. Riden; motto, 'Five days 
Shalt thou labor, and Oil the sixth hunt botany specimens." 
Recess. Music, a trio, by Messrs. G. L. Clothier, B. J. Abell, 
and W. O. Lyon. Newsman's report. Extemporaneous speak- 
ing on various subjects by different members of the Society. 
Assignment to duties. Beport of Critic [leading of minutes. 
Congregational singing. Adjournment. K. O. 

April itith. 

The Webster Society wns called to order by President Scars. 
Alter the reading of the minutes, Mr. Edeiblute led the society 
In prayer, alter wbioh the new officers took the oatb to fulfill 
the duties of which the society had elected them, with fidelity 
and trust. The new officers then assumed their position of 
trust. Ex-president Beam's valdiotory w >s followed by Presi- 
dent Otis's inaugural. Both were ui ique In expression, setting 
forth the objects and aims of the Society in vivid manner and 
all were impressed by the truthfulness of the remarks. Mr. 
Hardy was unanimously elected a member of the Society. 
Question tor debate, •' Resolved. That a Republic is the most 
stable form of government." The affirmative was opened by 
Albert Dickens, who fluently upheld the republican Conn of 
government. The gentleman ably compared th.s form with all 
the oriental forms, and showed how well our form of govern 
ment keeps its equilibrium. Negative was well handled by 
B. A. Donaven. He skillfully showed that the republio is not 
a stable one, by citing numerous illustrations where violent 
uprisings have shaken the republics, while other forms aro 
peacefully progressing. Mr. Wheeler continued the debate on 
the affirmative by bringing forth other arguments. The negative 
was continued by Mr. Ginter. He cited other examples where 
the republican form of government had lost its equilibrium. 
The Society decided the question in tavor ol the negative. 
Declamation by C. H. Paul. He clearly proved to the Society 
the effort he had taken before appearing in public. Dec- 
lamation by G. A. Dean, entitled "Behind Time." Essay, 
B.C. McCauly; subject. "Works of the Beaver." He related 
some of the works of this sagacious little animal. Essay, Mr. 
Pagett; subject of bis paper being remarks regarding sheep. 
Discussion by Ed. Piatt; subject, •'Bichloride of Gold, audits 
application as a remedy for drunkenness." He informed tho 
Society of experiments that led to this great, discovery. This 
treatment is applied externally by means of 11 hypodermic syr- 
inge three times a day for three days. After this the patient 
emerges a new creature with glistening eyes and contented 
mind. Discussion, T. w Morse, in which be gave the Society 
some information regarding hog oholera. Mr. Evans favored 
the Society by a select reading. His humorous selection was 
well relished by the members. A. L. NIemoller presented the 
news of the past two weeks. Music was furnished by a quar- 
tette cot sisting of Messrs. Shoup, Gibson, Royer, and Patten, 
Mr. Peok accompanying on the organ. After this the Society 
passed to the order of business. M. 0. B, 

April 10th 
The Hamilton Society was called to orber by President Smith 
After roll-call the Society was led in prayer by .1 L. McDowell. 
Minutes ol last meeting were read and adopted. The pro- 
gramme of tho evening opened by a well delivered declamation 
by Mr. Barnett. Select reading by D.J Thompson was quite 
amusing. The Society was next favored by some music rendered 
by C. Abbott and W. J. Yoom in. Debate, 'Rosolved that the 
third party under its present conditions shouid be encouraged," 
was argued on the affirmative by F. B. Smith and Mr. Bergman; 
on the negative by C. Abbot and G. G Boardman. The affirm- 
ative argued that the third party was on the decline and should 
be encouraged to fall That the third party was not and never 
would be a success The third party newspapers have been a 
detriment to this state by circulating reports or the great in- 
debtedness of the farmers of Kansas while in reality the farmers 
of Ohio are deeper in debt than the farmers of this state. The 
farmers make up the greater part of the third party and they 
are not educated in politics and are not capablo of making good 
laws. The third party has not been a benefit in educating the 
people as is often claimed. That for the goverment to buy and 
control the railroads was an impossibility. The loaning of 
money to the farmers at a low rate interest would not be a ben" 
eflt to the farmers as there would be more money borrowed and 
many farmers would go In debt where they would not other- 
wise. The leaders in the third party were mostly disappointed 
office seekers from the old parties and as a rule were not the 
best of men. The rtegative argued that the party was not losing 
ground, but that it was its infancy and would soon bo a strong 
party. That the third party hid not been a detriment to the 
Btato and that the party was made up of the best of men and 
men capable of tilling any of the offices of our Government 
The farmers arc educated in politics and should havo a share 
in making the laws as they represent the greater part of tho 
people, and should nave some laws to their interests. Tho 
public buildings the party proposes to build would be a benefit 
to the people, and rh it the railroads could be controlled by the 
Government as is shown by countries which do own and con- 
trol their own roads. Judges Hartley. Frowe.Hnd Smith decided 
unanimously in favor of the ■affirmative. Music, Messrs. Doll 
and Smith. Oration, V. Einrick. After sometime spent in bus- 
iness the society adjourned. V. E. 

On the smooth surface of a macadam road one 
horse will haul twice the load that the same horse 
could on the best dirt road, and from five to ten 
times as much as can be hauled by a single horse 
when the dirt road is covered with soft mud and 
ru ts. — Our Grange Homes. 
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.*NSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 



*»£». J. 3. WALTERS. 

The Kansas Committee on Transportation for 
the coming meeting of the National Educational 
Association selected the Erie railroad as the route 
east of Chicago. For any further particulars, ad- 
dress J. N. Wilkinson, Emporia, State Manager. 

Among the names likely to come before the 
political conventions for nomination for State 
Superintendent, we fiijd those of O. C. Hill, 
E. T. Barber, F. H. Clark, D. S. Pence, 
C. Y. Roop, J. R. Bickerdyke, G. W. Kendrick, 
E. Stanley, M. L. Zercher, and C. M. Light. It 
ought to be a very easy thing to select a good man 
from such good material. — Normal Quarterly. 

According to the Beacon, there has been a good 
deal of trouble at Baker University this winter and 
spring with regard to the conduct of the leaders of 
one of the literary societies. The Beacon says: 
Ballot-box stuffing, false election returns, profanity 
and vulgarity of the grossest type, and perjury 
are crimes that have beeh practiced within the last 
four months in the society in question." The 
Faculty finally took the matter in hand, dis- 
banded the society, and suspended or expelled the 
ringleaders. There is still a good deal of excite- 
ment among the students, many of whom think 
that the societies are sovereign institutions. 

The international meeting of the Kansas Acad- 
emy of Language and Literature met in Baldwin, 
April 7th and 8th. The evening lecture on Thurs- 
day was delivered by President T. E. Dewey, of 
Abilene. The programme, which contained six 
papers, was well rendered, and many new names 
were added to the membership list. The officers 
elected for the ensuing year are : President, Prof. 
Ida A. Ahlborn, Baker University ; Vice-President, 
A. D. Gray, Topeka ; Secretary, Miss Florence 
Snow, Neosho Falls; Treasurer, J. W. D. Ander- 
son, Neosho Falls; Executive Committee, T. E. 
Dewey, Abilene, Prof. C. D. Dunlan, Lawrence, 
Prof. L. D. Whittemore, Topeka, 

On October 12th, the 400th anniversary of the 
discovery of America, the World's Columbian Ex- 
position Grounds will be dedicated in Chicago. 
But the day of the finding of America ought to be 
celebrated everywhere in America. Moreover, 
all these local observances should be linked togeth- 
er as parts of some national system, in order that 
the full significance of the day be brought out. 
It is accordingly proposed that our most repre- 
sentative American institutions, the public schools, 
be the centre of each local celebration. Both the 
World's Congress Commission of the Columbian 
Exposition and the American Superintendents of 
Education have requested that the public schools 
of each city and town le id in the local celebra- 
tion. These two bodies have also appointed a 
joint Executive Committee to direct the move- 
ment and to prepare a uniform and fitting pro- 
gramme for universal use. 

The annual meeting of the Central Kansas 
Teachers' Association, held last week at the State 
Normal School, at Emporia, was a success in 
every particular. The attendance was fair, the 
programme rich and well rendered, and the 
weather warm and bright. Chancellor Snow of 
the State University delivered a lecture on "Evo- 
lution," which was weli received by the audi- 
ence ; Secretary R. W. Stevenson of the Nation- 
al Educational Association read a paper on 
"Modern Methods in Public School Education;" 
Profr L. C. Wooster, of Eureka Academy, spoke 
of "Our Friends and Foes in the Animal World ;" 
I. C. McNeill, Assistant Superintendent of Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, read on "Making the Consti- 
tution." Several other good papers were read, 
and the programme was interspersed by model 
exercises in school and normal work rendered by 
the Normal School classes. The students took a 
lively interest; the exercises and the institution ap- 
peared in its best clothes — every department of it. 

At the meeting <>i the Executive Commitee of 
the Alumni Association of the Law School of the 
Kansas State University, Samuel Bishop, County 
Attorney of Douglass county", was chosen to deliv- 
er the alumni oration at the June commencement. 
William Warner, E. L. Scarritt and Judge J. McD. 
Trimble have accepted invitations to deliver lect- 
ures before the law school during the present term. 

Labor with your mind, as well as your hands; 
and do not over-tax either, for to be successful you 
will need both. — American Homestead. 
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"Fodder" is the subject of Bulletin No. 15 of 
the Nevada Station, Reno. 

"Scarlet clover" is reported upon in Bulletin No. 
16 of the Deleware Station, Newark. 

Bulletin No. 2 of the North Dakota Station re- 
ports upon experiments with sugar beets. 

Meteorological bulletin No. 39 of the Hatch 
Station, Amherst, Massachusetts v is at hand. 

The Fourth Annual Report of the Storrs School 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Storrs, Con- 
necticut, is now at hand. 

"Injurious Insects" and "Plant Diseases" are 
the subjects of bulletin No. 21 of the West Vir- 
ginia Station, Morgantown. 

Statistician Dodge shows in Bulletin No. 94 of 
theU. S. Department of Agriculture the condition 
of winter grain in the grain-producing States. 

The Monthly Weather Review for January, 
1892 is just received from the Weather Bureau 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washi ng- 
ton D. C. 

Bulletin No. 71 of the Ontario, Canada, Station, 
Guelph, reports on experiments with spring grains, 
Bulletin No. 72, reports upon roots, potatoes and 
fodder corn. 

Bulletin No 1. of Vol 5 of the Ohio Station, 
Columbus, shows comparisons of varieties, distri- 
bution of see, methods of planting, and treatment 
of smut oats. 

Small fruits, treatment of powdery mildew and 
black rot, and vegetables are the subjects reported 
upon in Bulletin No. 3S, Vol. 3, of Purdue Uni- 
versity Station, La Fayette, Indiana. 

Bulletin No. 81 of the Michigan Station con- 
tains notes on strawberries, raspberries, Russian 
fruits and orchard fertilizers. Bulletin No. 82 
shows results wtih sugar beets for 1891. 

The Kentucky Station, Lexington, reports upon 
commercial fertilizers in bulletin No. 36 ; ex- 
periments with potatoes in Bulletin No. 37; veg- 
etables and strawberries in bulletin No. 38; and 
marls in bulletin No. 39. 

Bulletin No. 4 of the New Mexican Station 
Las Cruces, deals in experiments with fruit, forest, 
shade, and nut-bearing trees, and vegetables. Bul- 
letin No. 5 reports upon vine leaf hopper, cod- 
lings moth, root borers, and green June beetle. 

The Annual Catalogue of Massachusetts in- 
stitute of Technology, Boston, is a bulky publi- 
cation of nearly 250 pages, and contains, beside 
the list of officers, course of study, etc., a complete 
roster of graduates with their present occupation. 

Experiment Station Bulletin No. 10, of the Of- 
fice of Experiment Stations, Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, D. C, contains sugges- 
tions for Meteorological work for agricultural 
institutions by the chief of the U. S. Weather 
Bureau. 

Bulletin No. n of the Utah Sfation, Logan, 
shows results from blanketing horses and cattle, 
sheltered versus un-sheltered cattle, exercise ver- 
sus non-exercise of stock. Bulletin No. 12 gives 
results of experiments with garden vegetables un- 
der irrigation. 

Farmers' Bulletin No. 7 of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture deals in spraying points for 
insect pests and fungous diseases, with special 
consideration of the subject in its relation to pub- 
lic health. Address Secretary of Agriculture , 
Washington, D. C. 

Bulletin No. 16, of the Iowa Station, Ames, is 
.-? large one, and reports upon flax-seed meal and 
oil meal, crop report for the farm department, va- 
rieties of potatoes, corn-growing, experiments with 
fungicides, what to plant on home grounds, hints 
for beginners in dairying, lice affecting domestic 
animals, sugar beets. 

The Chief of the Weather Bureau has just sent 
a special report on rainfall in Washington, Oregon, 
California, Idaho, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, New Mexico, Indian Territory, 
and Texas which covers a period of from two to 
forty years of observation and record at the va- 
rious stations named. It is accompanied by a large 
series of charts and tables which are of special 
value to the student of western meteorology. 

Public Document No. 4 of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts contains the thirty-ninth annual 



report of the Secretary of the State Board of Ag- 
riculture and the ninth annual report of the State 
Experiment Station. Many valuable papers on 
Agriculture, — care of stock, stock diseases, insect 
pests, road building, fruit growing, dairying, etc. 
are contined in this volume. 



Andrew Carnegie is worth $30,000,000, and he 
says he means to spend it, before he dies, in pub- 
lic libraries, muuc halls, and schools. 

Stop milking the cow that will make only 125 
pounds of butter a year. You have the power, if 
you but use it, of milking a 300-pound cow. 
— J oh n Gould. 

ndNHdTTTIN ADVERTISEMENTS. 

BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 

SWINGLE & VARNEY'S Book-Store for School Supplies of 
all kinds. 

FOX'S BOOK STOKE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch -books, Ink, etc. Manhattan. Kansas. 

E. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
, School Supplies of all kinds, *old pens, etc. '75. 
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DRY GOODS. 



EA. WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store in 
• Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest style, the most 
popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, invite stu- 
dents and all other College people <o call and examine their large 
stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men's wear. Latest 
styles in every department. 



GROCERIES. 



FR. HOPSON & CO., Dealers in Staple and Fancy Groceries, 
.Country Produce, etc. Fruits in their season a specialty. 22S 
Poyntz Ave. 

WATCHES, JEWELRY. 



J 



Q. A. SHELDON, "the Jeweler." Established in 1867. Watches, 
( Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Eames Block. 



RE. LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Clocks, jewelry, 
• and Gold Specacles, also Musical Instruments. '75. 

EK. SHAW, Jeweler and Optician. Watches, Jewelrv, Silver- 
. ware, Spectacles, Clocks, Fountain Pens, Gold Pens, "etc. Re- 
pairing of Watches, Clocks, Spectacles, and Jewelry done promptly 
and skillfully. A written guarantee given with all warranted watch 
work. 308 Poyntz Ave. 



DRUGS. 



WC. JOHNSTON, Druggist. A large line of Toilet Articles and 
• Fancy Goods. The patronage of students is solicited. 



HARDWARE. 



J.WHITFORD sells Stoves and Hardware at very low prices, 
. and carries a large stock from wHch selections may be made. 
Student patronage respectfully invited. 
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DENTIST. 



D 



R. G. A. CRISE, Dentist, 321 Poyutz Ave. 
of the natural Teeth a Specialty. 



Th 
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PHOTOGRAPHS. 



DEWEY, the Photographer, will henceforth make photographs for 
students at special rates, which may be learned fov calling at the 
gallery on I'oyntz Avenue. Examine the new "aristo , ' photographs, 
unequaled for beauty of finish. 

BOOTS AND SHOES. 

ANNUAL CHEAP COUNTER. -We give no chromos, punch no 
tcikets, but sell shoes from 25 cents to 50 cents a pair cheaper than 
those who do, thereby savinrr you that much clean cash, Look at the 
Cheap Counter jeverything $ i.oo a pair. REHKELD'd SHOE 
STORE. 

REBATE TICKETS given on all cash sales. For tickets amount- 
ing to $5 00 you wiil be presemed with one of three books, "Suc- 
cess," a record of the lives of noted men; "The Home Guide;" or 
"Compendium of Cookery." Kel'able Boots, Shoes, and Rubbers. 
Latest styles and low prices. LESLIE II. SMITH. 



LIVERY. 



PICKETT'S NEW LIVERY STABLE.— Everything new and 
strictly first-class. Special attention will be given to student 
Uade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 
cial Hotel. 



MEAT MARKET. 



SCHULTZ BROS, offer Fresh and Salt Meats in great variety. 
Students are invited lo call at their market on Poyntz Avenue, 
one door east of Fox's bookstore, or give orders to delivery wagon. 



SHAVING PARLOR. 



6 BATHS, $1.00 cash. 12 shaves, $1,00, cash. Hair cutting a spec- 
ially. All work first-class at Pete Hostrup's Barber Shop, South 
Second St-eet. 



GENERAL MERCHANDISE 



THESPOI CA.I1 STOKE is Headquarters for Dry Goods, No- 
lions, Boots and Shoes, HaU and Caps, Clothing,' and Ladies' 
Wraps. Lowest prices in the city. 

O HUNTRESS, Dry Goods, Groceries, Queensware. Free de- 
• livery. Prices always as low as good business methods will 
warrant. The trade of Professors, Students, and all connected with 
the College especially solicited. 

EB. PURCELL, Corner of Povntz Avenue and Second Street, has 
. the largest stock in Manhattan, of everUning wanted bv stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House-keeping Gocds, School Books, Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes. Clothing, Hats and Caps, Drv Goods. Gro- 
ceries, etc., etc. Goods delivered in all ~ 



College, free of charge. 
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COLLEGE BUSINESS. 

Loans upon school -district bonds are to be obtained from the Loan 
Commissoner . ... , . 

Bills against tht College should bcnresented monthly, and, when 
audicd, are paid at the ..flue of the Treasurer in Manhattan. 

All payments of principal aiui interest on account of bonds or land 
contracts must be made to the Slate Treasurer at Topeka. Applica- 
tions for extension of lime on land contracts should be sent to the 
Secretary of the Board < f Regents, at Manhattan 

The INDUSTRIALIST may be addressed through Pres. Oeo. 1 hair- 
child. Managing Editor. Subscriptions are received by bupt. J. t>. C. 

Donation's for the Library or Museums should be sent to the Libra- 
rian, or to Prof. Mayo, Chairman of Committee on Museums. 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning the different depart- 
ments of study or work, may be addressed to the several Professors 

"'Genev'aYiniornra'tion concerning the College and its work.-studies, 
examinations, grades, boarding-places, etc.,— may be obtained at the 
office of the President, or by addressing the Secretary. 

Application »or Farmers' Institutes should be addressed, as early 
n the season as possible, to the President. ,K.c„„t.„, 

The Experiment Station should be addressed through the Secretary. 



THE RED CROSS. 

BY PBOf. EDWIN ». BOLTON. 

(Captain Second Infantry) 

A RED cross is the insignia of Good Samari- 
tan deeds. It originated in the humanitari- 
an spirit of the age, and symbolizes aid and com- 
fort to the suffering in bodily distress. It may be 
treated under two heads, the one a civil, the other 
a military branch. The civil branch consists of 
a philanthropic association of citizens whose 
avowed objects are to solicit voluntary contribu- 
tions for a suffering people in times of great ca- 
lamities, during peace or war, with which to fur- 
nish aid in that systematic, business-like manner 
which secures greatest relief to the community. 
The military branch is regulated by international 
treaty, which encourages and assures respect for, 
as well as protection to, those who administer 
aid and comfort to the sick and wounded of hos- 
tile armies in time of war. 

The civil branch in America, called the "Amer- 
ican Red Cross Society," was organized in 1881, 
with Miss Clara Barton— that noble woman of 
many high and honorable decorations whose 
Samaritan deeds claim a world-wide fame, and 
whose very name every Union soldier of the late 
war has learned to revere — as its president, and 
has become pretty generally known throughout 
the country, by reason of the immense good it 
has done in dispensing to suffering humanity on 
numerous occasions of epidemics, overflows, star- 
vation, or other deplorable calamities which have 
befallen the people of certain localities in this and 
foreign countries. 

The Red Cross, however, as an insignia in the 
military service of this country, is of such compar- 
atively recent adoption that the significance of its 
display has scarcely become known, and is not, 
therefore, thoroughly understood and appreciated. 
Ask any old soldier of the late War of the Re- 
bellion what the display of a yellow flag, having 
a green letter H in its center, implied ; or what a 
green-bordered yellow guidon signified : and his 
countenance will soften as he replies in sympa- 
thetic tones, "They indicated to the enemy where 
our sick and wounded lay, that they might not in- 
tentionally fire upon them or otherwise needlessly 
harass them." He might further add that there 
was no law requiring it ; but the belligerents en- 
tertained a mutual kindly feeling for each other in 
distress, and a tacit understanding sanctioned the 
practice as a custom between civilized people. 

What was then a mere refined custom, sanc- 
tioned by tacit understanding, has now culmin- 
ated, through treaty in convention, into a recog- 
nized principle of international law, which no 
Christian nation can today ignore, because the 
world "is~growing better," and the refining influ- 
ence of Christianity has eradicated from the 
breasts of all civilized people a savage thirst for 
gore; has taught them to recognize that war (not 
the ravages and horrors resulting from war) is 
only a matching of the physical powers of men, 
amid the clash of arms and din of strife, to decide 
the supremacy in a difference of opinions as to 
right principles and honor: taught them, also, to 
realize that a sick, wounded, or otherwise physi- 
cally disabled opponent is powerless as a formid- 
able element of further opposition in the match, 
and that further infliction of injury to his person 
displays a fiendish act of execration, rather than a 
Christian deed of commiseration. 

Having thus separated the harmful from the 
harmless elements of opposition in the cause, and 
learned to discriminate in a belligerent a desire to 
eliminate the one and a humane desire to preserve 
the other, experience has further enabled those 



engaged in the conflict to perceive that sympathy: 
for, and aid to, the wounded in battle could be 
expedited by both sides agreeing to respect, as in- 
violately privileged, all persons who are designed 
to administer to them in their helpless condition 
of distress ; likewise all articles, implements, and 
other accessories as well. 

Having recognized the necessity of such a priv- 
ilege, a convention between the United States, 
Baden, Switzerland, Belgium, Denmark, Spain, 
France, Hesse, Italy, Netherlands, Portugal, 
Prussia, Wurteinburg, Sweden, Greece, Great 
Britain, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Turkey, Bava- 
ria, Austria, Russia, Persia, Roumania, Salvador,. 
Montenegro, Servia, Bolivia, Chili, Argentine 
Republic, and Peru, for the amelioration of the 
wounded in armies in the field, was concluded! 
August 22nd, 1864, acceded to by the President 
of the United States March 1st, 1S82, and his ac- 
cession concurred in by the Senate March 16th, 
1882. It binds the contracting parties to acknowl- 
edge hospitals and ambulances, with all their ap- 
purtenances, as neutral ; and requires belligerents, 
to protect and respect them so long as any sick 
or wounded may be therein. It also provides, 
that all surgeons, chaplains, ambulance drivers* 
nurses, hospital attendants, etc., shall be permit- 
ted to remain on the battle-field or in the hospit- 
als, and continue their duties unmolested, so long 
as their services of administering to the sick and 
'wounded are required; and stipulates that they 
shall be returned unmolested in person and pri- 
vate property to the armies to which they belong, 
carrying the ambulances and their appurtenances 
back with them. It also stipulates that the inhab- 
itants of the country who may bring help to the 
wounded shall be respected and remain free ; and 
that protection shall be given to any house where 
the wounded are received and cared for, such 
houses to be exempt from the quartering of 
troops, and the owners from a part of any con- 
tributions of war which may be imposed. It en- 
courages in many ways the offering of relief and 
kindness to the wounded. In order to designate 
what houses, hospitals, tents, ambulances, and 
persons are to be exempt from molestation and 
recognized as neutrals, a distinctive uniform flag 
and badge are specified. The hospitals and am- 
bulances are required to have a red cross on a 
white ground ; and persons are to wear an insig- 
nia, called a "brassara," on their arm, which is 
also a red cross on a white ground. 

The following are the flags used in our army in. 
accordance with the requirements of this conven- 
tion : — 

For general hospitals, white bunting, 9 by 5 
feet, a with cross of red bunting 4 feet high and 4 
feet wide in the center; arms of the cross to be 16 
inches wide. 

For post and field hospitals, white bunting, 6 by 
4 feet, with red cross of bunting 3 feet high and 
2 feet wide in the center; arms of cross to be 
12 inches wide. 

For ambulances, and guidons to mark the way to 
the field hospitals, white bunting, 16 by 28 inches,- 
with a cross of red bunting 12 inches high and 12 
inches wide in the centre ; arms of cross to be 4 
inches wide. 

A brassara of white cloth 16 inches by 3 inches r 
on which is a red cross 2 inches by 2 inches, to be 
worn on the cuff of the left arm. 

The articles of this convention have resulted in 
making further provisions for the care of the wound- 
ed in our army. A hospital corps has been organ- 
ized, with trained nurses and attendants ; and four 
men in each company, designated "company 
bearers" are drilled by surgeons in the various. 
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manners of handling and bearing off the wounded; 
also trained as to the best way to staunch bleeding 
wounds, and give early relief in many ways to the 
suffering. 



A PLEA FOR STUDENTS. 

BY FRED. HULSE, '93. 

AS students go out into the world and converse 
on various topics, they are surprised to find 
they are expected to know much more than they 
anticipated. But this is the experience of others 
as well as students. When a person has pur- 
chased a new machine, he is expected to be able 
to run it. And such an experience is still more 
striking when one has purchased some kind of a 
musical instrument. His friends will gather 
around him to hear him play, and if he is unable 
to as yet, they seem disappointed and wonder why 
their friend had bought the instrument. Such per- 
sons might just as well expect a boy to know how 
to swim before he goes into the water. 

Probably one reason for this is that some people 
do not stop to think that the student has but a 
very short time to prepare on the various topics 
that come within his range of thought. Another 
reason is that many Students do not know nearly as 
much as they might. But on an average too 
much is expected of them. The old advice, 
"Know more than you are expected to," is very 
hard to follow under such circumstances. For 
example, some people seem to think that any stu- 
dent should know all the details of general histo- 
ry ; all questions concerning entomology, botany, 
chemistry, civil engineering, physics, literature, 
geometry, trigonometry and surveying, zoology, 
physiology, etc. Either of these one may spend 
a lifetime studying, and then know but compar- 
atively little about it. 

To be sure, the elements of such studies as 
these, with others that might be mentioned, are in- 
cluded in a four-year's course. Such is the gen- 
eral education, — an idea in general of the differ- 
ent sciences and arts, — an introduction, as it were, 
to the world. Then let those who are disappoint- 
ed because some one who has attended college 
knows less, as they think, than he ought, stop and 
consider the impossibility of cramming all desira- 
ble knowledge into a college course ; let them be 
satisfied if they find students better prepared to 
learn for the rest of life, so that the dear school 
of experience may be a trifle less expensive, at 
least, than usual. 



BOOK KNOWLEDGE AND EXPERIENCE. 

BY AQNBS ROMICK, '93. 

NO desire is more natural than that for knowl- 
edge. We try all ways that can lead to it, 
and when reason is wanting we employ experience. 
The experience gained from books, however 
valuable, is of the nature of learning; while on the 
•other hand, the experience gained from actual life 
is wisdom, and worth a great deal more to the 
practical man than the former experience. There 
were wise men before there were printed books. 

The men who wrested from tyranny Magna 
•Charta, one of the charters of liberty on which the 
English based their political rights, could not 
write their own names ; and Walpole, who scorned 
literature, held power for thirty years. We may 
well accept the truth of Lord Mahon's saying, that 
"Walpole's. splendid success in life, notwithstand- 
ing his want ot learning, may tend to show what 
is too commonly forgotten in modern plans of ed- 
ucaton — that it is of far more importance to have 
the mind well trained than richly stored." The 
latter is like the mind, crammed, as wo say, just 
about examination time. 

We find every day men of high culture that are 
driven to the practical dunce who wants to take 
the lead. Many of cnir greatest men were born in 
the back- woods, and the strongest hand that has 
held the helm of our government belonged to one 



whose biographer pronounces him "the most ig- 
norant man in the world." 

All experience shows that for worldly success it 
is far more important to have the mind well trained 
than to be rich in learning. Books, Bacon has well 
observed, can never teach the use of books. Some of 
the world's most useful work is done by men who 
cannot tell the chemical composition of the air they 
breathe or the water they drink, who, like Jour- 
dan in the story, and a great many others, talk 
nouns, verbs, and adverbs without knowing it. If 
you should chance to ask them what a noun or a 
verb is they would think you were talking Latin 
to them. They know nothing of agricultural chem- 
istry, but can produce sixty bushels of corn to the 
acre. In short, the crown of faculties is common 
sense. The secret of success lies in being alive to 
what is going on around one; in being sympathe- 
tic and knowing what people want; and saying and 
doing things at the right time and in the right place. 
Knowledge adds greatly to the usefulness of expe- 
rience, but cannot take its place. 

BETTER HORSES. 

BY PROF N. S. MAYO, I). V. S. 

WHILE the subject of better roads is attract- 
ing so much attention, it is well not to lose 
sight of the motive power to be used upon the im- 
proved roads. 

Mechanical motive power, aside from the bi- 
cycle, is still in its infancy, and for some time in 
the future we must continue to place our depen- 
dence in horse flesh as the great force to be util- 
ized in transporting the produce of the country to 
,the market towns. The improvement of the 
highways naturally calls for improved horses, just 
as an improved road-bed of a railway calls for 
improved engines, in order to utilize to the full- 
est extent the outlay. It is poor economy to use 
dilapidated and weak engines as a motive force, 
and it is just as poor economy, even though not 
quite as apparent at first, to use a weak and di- 
lapidated horse. 

There is another reason why good roads will 
aid in developing better horses, aside from the 
ease ot transportation, in that good roads lessen 
the liability of injury to the horse. There is no 
one cause that produces sore shoulders so quickly 
as a heavy load and a rough road, with continual 
jerking of the neck-yoke from side to side as the 
fore wheels of the heavy wagon drop into ruts. 
The jerking caused by ruts and sharp, heavy pulls 
are fruitful sources of strains and sprains with 
their accompanying evils of ring-bones, spavins, 
and curbs, especially in horses predisposed to 
these ailments. In horses of a nervous tempera- 
ment, the continual wrenching upon rough roads 
causes fretting, and what is true of man — "fret- 
ting and worry pull an individual down faster 
than work" — is equally true of a horse. 

The best horse for the better roads we hope to 
have must depend upon the use to which the horse 
is to be put. If for road work entirely, there is 
no better horse than the American trotter. He 
has the ability to get over the ground fast, and the 
stamina to stay at it a long time. But for the 
tarmers, those who will use the roads the most, a 
horse that has more weight is required. 

Upon the question as to the best horse for the 
farmer, Judge Sutton says: "For some, roadsters 
are best; for others, heavy draft horses; and for 
others, no horses at all ; and for others camels or 
elephants would be best. It depends directly up- 
on the kind of farmers." For ordinary farm 
work, however, a horsj of medium weight is best. 
The case is similar to that of men employed at 
ordinary manual labor. Medium sized men on 
an average will do more work with greater ease 
than very large or very small men, and usually 
have better constitutions. If large horses are de- 
sired, they should be active. A big horse with- 
out action is of little use on the farm. 
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It costs no more to raise a good horse than a 
poor one ; and a poor, weak, slow horse is dear at 
any price. The extra time required by a poor 
horse to do inferior work in the course of a very 
short time amounts to a good deal, not counting 
the "wear and tear" upon the patience or pride 
of the man who works him. 

When farmers and stockmen relinquish the idea 
that any mare that will breed, no matter how 
many ring-bones, or spavins, or other ailments 
she has, is good enough to raise a colt ; when they 
pay as much attention to the selection of the dam 
as of the sire, since it is just as important, better 
horses, freer from common lameness, that are the 
bane of horseflesh, and more economical in every 
way, will result. 



AN HOUR ON THE PIKE'S PEAK TRAIL. 

ISY BESSIE B. LITTLK, '91. 

WALK from Manitou three miles up the cog- 
rail road, climb up the side of the moun- 
tain, ensconce yourself on the shady side of a boul- 
der, and watch, for an hour, the scenes and events 
that pass before you. You sit quietly by yourself 
for some time listening to the never-ceasing roar of 
the mountain stream, which has a decided tenden- 
cy, if the mind is not kept busy with something 
else, to overcome one wi*h drowsiness. A few 
minutes elapse and nothing of importance happens 
until the eye is caught by a little movement on 
some neighboring rock, as a little gray squirrel 
whisks out from between the crevices, catches 
sight of you, and back he goes ; or if he happens 
to be particulary bold, he will eye you for a 
moment, and sometimes you may reach for a peb- 
ble and take aim for a well, directed blow before 
he sees fit to "take to his little heels." 

Your pebble strikes the rock and bounds away 
while you sink down again, wide awake for this 
little interruption. You wait but a few moments 
before you hear what may be the Pike's Peak car 
or may be but the roaring of the pines. You 
rise, run down the side of the mountain, across 
the sandy ravine, down on your knees, your ear 
on the rail, listen a minute, jump up, and retire to 
a respectful distance just in time to see the car ap- 
pearing around the curve some distance above. 
As it approaches, one can't help noticing the pe- 
culiar appearance of the car. Although going 
down hill, the engine is horizontal on top, the front 
being higher than the back. Never more than 
one coach follows the engine: this is not attached, 
but simply rests against the engine, both in 
going up and coming down, for in going up the 
engine is behind the cr.ach, pushing it up, instead 
of pulling. As the car nears you, you are start- 
led by the most unearthly shriek of the whistle. 
The sound is held in by the mountains, and is sent 
back and forth and echoed and re-echoed. 

As the car passes you will, perhaps, notice that 
some of the passengers do not appear as gay as 
they might ; there is a certain meekness about 
them; they have "been to the top." They have 
likewise been light-headed ; they have been sick 
at their stomachs ; they have been dosed with 
whisky ; they have been sent out of doors in the 
cold away from the fire; in fact, each one be- 
lieves he is going to die, and when he don't die he 
says he guesses the altitude was a little too high 
for him. As the car goes on down the track, 
the man (who hasn't had the back of his seat 
turned over and is, therefore, facing down hill) 
braces his heels against the seat in front of him to 
avoid sliding forward. As some one on the back 
seat takes out his pocket handkerchief and gives 
it several undue Hips, the car disappears around 
the corner, and you are again in solitude, not 
long to remain so ; for a foot passenger is seen 
approaching. He also looks bedraggled, and no 
one need to call out the usual query, "Been to 
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CALENDAR. 

1891-92. 
Kail Term— September 10th to December i8tb 
Winter Term — January ^th to March 25th. 
Spring Term— March 28th to June Sth. 

June Sth, Commencement. 

1892-93. 
Fall Term— September 8th to December 16th 



TO SCHQOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds to invest in school dis- 
trict bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
less without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
ers and the State Agricultural College. Address T. P. Moore, Loan 
Commissioner, Holton Kan. 



LOCAL MATTERS. 

The Cadets engaged in target practice yesterday 
afternoon. 

Mid-term examination yesterday was attended 
with the usual mild excitement. 

The Horticultural Department has shipped fifty 
thrifty cedars to the Beloit Industrial School. 

Capt. Holton is organizing an artillery company 
which will drill on Thursday at the fifth hour. 

All the remaining cedars in the nursery rows 
will be planted in a few days on the upper farm. 

Mr. F. A. Ring, of Manhattan, has presented the 
Library with twelve bound volumes of the Scien- 
tific American. 

Beautiful memorial cards bearing the name of 
Fred Swift Little have been printed to the order 
of the Fourth-year Class. 

The ladies of the Christian Church will provide 
dinner on the grounds for the accommodation of 
the crowd on Commencement Day. 

The apple and plum trees, notwithstanding the 
many cold snaps, are full of blossoms, and all in- 
dications point to a good yield of fruit. 

A game of ball between the College and city 
clubs yesterday afternoon resulted at the end of 
the sixth score in a tie of three runs. 

Ex-Regent C. E. Gifford, of Clay Center, call- 
ed at the College on business Thursday morning. 
He found many improvements since his last visit. 

The Westinghouse Company has presented the 
Mechanical Department with four models of their 
world-renowned air-brake, for illustrative pur- 
poses. 

Rev. J. J. Lute, pastor of the M. E. Church, 
Manhattan circuit, visited the College yesterday 
during class hours and found much of interest 
in his first inspection. 

Secretary Graham was called on Monday to the 
bed-side of his father, who has been seriously ill 
for a week at Dighton, Lane County. Later. — 
A letter received from Mr. Graham this morning 
announces the death of his father Monday night. 

Mrs. Kedzie, Mrs. Winchip, and Prof, and 
Mrs. Hood head a merry crowd' of picnicers at 
Fort Riley today. The party is made up of the 
special cooking class, the special sewing class, the 
post-graduates, and several young men from the 
Third-year and Fourth-year classes. 

The College received a visit on Thursday after- 
noon from Messrs. Cook, Creetch, and McNasby, 
of Herington, Mr. Harris, of Solomon, and Mr. 
Wentworth, of Topeka. They were shown the 
merits of the institution by Messrs. Kimball, Shel- 
den, and Ashbrook, of Manhattan, and expressed 
great pleasure in their visit. 

Prof. Walters gave for the Friday lecture yes- 
terday an interesting and instructive lecture on 
the economic value of education, concluding that 
it pays in mere dollars and cents to educate 
every individual citizen, not only in the elements 
of learning, but in the essentials of science a, id 
industry. His statement that thought puts value 
into the products of labor was fully and striking- 
ly illustrated by examples. 

The College Cadet Band as organized for the 
Spring Term consists of sixteen pieces, as follows: 
\V. E. Smith. John Taylor, Tubas ; E. L. Frowe, 
Baritone; J. J. Johnson, Tenor ; F. R. Smith, 
M. C. Edwards, Altos ; F. Baxter, C. II. Paul, 
Cornets; R. II. Brown, S. R. Moore, Cornets; 
R. W. Dull, C. B. Selby, Cornets; J. D. Rid- 
dell, E. M. S. Curtis, Clarinets; E. L. Piatt, 
Side Drum; F. W. Ames, Bass Drum; Leader, 
E..L. Piatt. 



GRADUATES AND STUDENTS. 



Carrie G. Johnson drops out of College on ac- 
count of a prolonged attack of quinsy. 

S. I. Wilkin, in Third-year classes, drops out to 
help on the home farm near Bow Creek. 

J. S. Hazen, '89, changes his Industrialist ad- 
dress from San Francisco, Cal., to Des Moines, la. 

Dr. H. S. Willard, '89, has returned from a 
prospecting tour through Texas, and opened an 
office in Manhattan. 

II. F. Guthrie, Secretary of Reform School at 
Topeka, student in 1887-8, was visiting friends 
at the College during the early part of the week. 

M. M. Lewis, '84, wri f es of prosperous work 
as pastor of the First Baptist Church of Nebraska 
Citv, Neb., where he has been for nearly two years. 

G. K. and Dora Thompson were called to 
Atchison on Monday to attend the funeral of their 
aunt, Mrs. Goffs, the mother of Lillie B.Bridginan, 
'86, J. N. Bridgman, '91, and Irene Bridgman, 
Second-) ear in 1S88-9. 

EXPERIMENTS WITH CORN. 
Bulletin No. 30, from the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, entitled "Experiments with Corn," con- 
cludes with the following summary: — 

1. The results from the experiments with 
cultivation indicate that it is possible to give too 
much as well as too little culture. The plats cul- 
tivated four times during the season gave the best 
yields. This is for a wet season, however; in a 
dry season, general experience points to the con- 
clusion that more frequent cultivation is advanta- 
geous. 

2. Corn should not be cut before it is ripe. 
Three years' experiments have given practically 
the same results. They indicate that there is a 
loss of at least 30 per cent in the yield of grain 
when the corn is cut up in the "dough" state, and 
50 per cent when cut in the "milk" state. The 
yield of fodder, too, is greatest when the corn is 
allowed to ripen, but is inferior in quality to that 
cut at an earlier stage. 

3. Practically the yield was the same, whether 
large or small kernels were used for seed. The 
small kernels averaged slightly less sound, mar- 
ketable ears than the large ones did, but the dif- 
ference is so small that but little weight can be 
given to it, and the deficiency was fully made up 
by a greater yield of small ears. 

4. In the trials with butt, middle, and tip ker- 
nels for seed, the butt kernels gave the best yields. 
Only the outermost deformed butt and tip kernels 
were used. 

5. The experiment of growing corn at different 
distances was tried on partially-exhausted soil, 
and the corn, therefore, did not grow with the 
vigor it would on richer soil, nor yield as well. 
On this soil it was found that small to medium 
sorts, like Pride of the North, yield best when the 
rows are three feet apart and the stalks 16 inches 
apart in the row. Learning about the same, 
though the best yield of merchantable corn was 
reached when the rows were 3^ feet apart and 
the stalks 20 inches in the row. St. Charles gave 
the best yield of marketable corn when the rows 
were 2 feet and the stalks 20 inches apart. Listed, 
the best yields were obtained when the rows were 
4 feet apart and the stalks 8, 12, and 16 inches 
apart for Pride of the North, Learning, and Si. 
Charles, respectively ; and the best yields of mer- 
chantable corn when the stalks were 4 inches far- 
ther apart, in each case. In general, corn grown 
for the grain should not be planted closer than 3 
feet, nor farther than 3^ feet between the rows, 
and the stalks should be from 16 to 20 inches 
apart for medium varieties, surface planted. 
The highest weights of fodder were obtained 
when the stalks were but 4 inches apart in the row. 

6. The heaviest weight of food material for 
ensilage, leaves and ears, was obtained when the 
rows were 3 ' _• feet apart and the stalks 4 inches 
apart in the row. Next to this, the best results 
were reached when the rows were 3 feet apart 
and the stalks from 12 to 16 inches, or rows 33 | 
feet and the stalks 8 to 12 inches, with but little 
choice between them. 

7. There was a decided gain in the yield of 
corn by pulling the tassels from every other row. 

8. Land plaster, applied at the rate of 300 
pounds per acre in the row, had no effect what- 
ever on the yield of corn. 

9. Castor-bean oil meal (pomace), applied at 



the rate of 200 pounds per acre in the row did 
not increase the yield of corn. 

10. Soaking seed corn in solutions of creosote 
does not prevent smut, but it does injure the ger- 
mination ot the seed. 

11. In a comparison of 140 varieties, the fol- 
lowing 10 gave the best yields, in the order 
named: Mammoth White Dent, Hartman,s Early 
White, Silver's Mammoth Yellow, Mammoth 
Ivory Dent, North Star, Piasa Queen, Learning, 
Pride of Kansas, Legal Tender, Large Golden 
Dent, the yields ranging from 80 to 91 }^ bushels 
per acre. Those found to be excellent ensilage 
varieties were Hiawasse Mammoth, Little Red 
Cob, Mosby's Prolific, and Parrish White. 

The Bulletin will be mailed free to farmers of 
the State on application. 

C. C. Towner is general agent for one of the 
largest publishing houses in Chicago, and can fur- 
nish all students desiring to canvass, with the best 
books in the market, at good commissions. Stu- 
dents desiring to canvass would do well to see him 
before contracting with any one els<\ — Advt. 

COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS. 



Student Editors.— Ora Wells, D. H. Otis, C. P. Hartley. 

Webster Society.— President, D. H. Otis; Vice-Preside Qt ( 

W. H. Edelhlute; Recording Secretary. S. 1. Wiikin: Corres- 
ponding Secretary, M. O. Baoheller; Treasurer, O. W. Ginter; 
Critic, J. W. Hartley; Marshal, H O, Pope. Meets Saturday 
evening and admits only gentlemen to membership. 

Hamii.tion Society —President. F. R. Smith; Vice Presi" 
dent, J. D. Riddell; Necording Secretary, W. (). Staver; Cones' 
ponding Secretary, V. Emerick; Tretisurer, 0. C. Towner; Crlt' 
ic, Q. W. Wlldin; Marshal, L. P. Holland. 

Alpha Beta Society.— President, Q. L. Clothier; Vice-Pres- 
ident, Birdie Secrest Recordine Secretary, .lessle Stearns; Cor- 
responding Secretary. Kate Oldham; Treasurer, G. W, Frvho- 
fer; Critic, May Secrest; Marshal, C C. Smith. Meets Eriday 
afternoon. Admits ladies and gentlemen to membership. 

Ionian Society.— President, Ruth Stokes; Vice-President, 
Eusehia Mudge; Recording Secretary, Nora Newell; Corres- 
ponding Secretary. Hortensia Harman; Treasurer. Blanche 
Hayes; Marshal, Hannah Wetzig; Critic, Ora Wells. Meets 
Friday afternoon. Admits ladies only to membership. 

Scientific Club— President, S C.Mason; Vice-President, 
J. T. Willard; Secretary, Lottie J. Short; Treasurer, F. A. Mar- 
ian. Meets on the fourth Friday evening of each month in 
Chemical Laboratory. 

April 24rd. 
At the usual hour the Hamilton Society was called to order 
by President Smith, At roll call a large number of members 
answered to their names notwithstanding the bad weather. Mr. 
Wickman led in devotion. The programme of the evening was 
opened by an essay by vv. r Bryan. Debate, "Resolved that a 
man's lift is influenced more by surroundings than Disability. 
The affirmative was represented by g. w. Wildin and O. A. 
Axteli; negative, liy .1 D. Riddell ami .1. a. Sohlel. The affirm- 
ative claimed that the success of man in fife depended upon 
his sm foundings. It was the. surroundings of Napoleon that 
made bim a great man. and not his ability. Washington was a 
great man, but he owed bis greatness to the surroundings he 
was placed in. Many men had the ability that, Washing- 
ton had, but did not become known to the world because their 
surroundings were such that there was nothing to bring them 
before the people. It was Lincoln's surroundings that enabled 
him to become great. The negative argued that a man must 
have ability to succeed, and if he has not this ability he will 
never be successful whatever may be his surroundings. If 
Napoleon had no ability he would never hav e been the leader of 
the French nation. It was ability that made Washington what 
he was. That if a man has ability he will nnd some way to work 
himself upwards. By a vote of the Society it was decided that 
the negative had answered the afflrmative arguments. Essay 
bv L. P. Holland was well written. W. L Graves read an essay 
on Forests. Declamation, W. E. Hardy. Select reading by Mr. 
Joss was much appreciated. An excellent edition ol the Re- 
corder was read by W. E. Smith. After repot c of the critic the 
society adjourned. v. E. 

April 23rd. 
In the absence of the President, Vioe-Presldent Kdelblute oall- 
ed the society to order. After roll call the society was led in 
prayer by M. F. Hulett. Programme as follows: Debate, "Re- 
solved, that thts College should do away with commencement 
speakers." The afflrmative was argued by D. H. Otis, who held 
that, owing to the present unsatisfactory system of choosing the 
speakers it would be better to abolish it.and that.by sodolngthey 
■<ight make their class day one of pleasure and profit whereas 
now, the spirits of the class, are at a low ebb. Negative was 
argued by W. P. Tucker. He rebutted the argument brought 
forth by Mr. Otis, while he did not indorse the present sys- 
tem, he thought there should be a better one instead of abolish- 
ing It all together. Were it abnli' bed, it would have a bad in" 
11 uence on the College. Thcaffiimatlve was continued by Mr. 
Wetzig who seemed to think that it would be a jrood plan to 
abolish the spoking, then we would not have such a great 
crowd on Commencement day, and the students would enjoy 
themselves better than in the present system. Negative con- 
tinued by Mr. Todd. Mr. Otis, in his closing speech, claimed if 
we abolish the present system it would be made up in Class-Day 
exercises. There would be no iil feeling between classes either. 
The negative was closed by W. P. Tucker He said it would be 
useless to substitute a leoture for Commencement, and ho did 
not think that putting all their energy on Cass day work 
would be a good plan, as so few can appear on tlfese occasions. 
Question was decided In favor of the negative. Declamations 
iiy B.C. Trembly and A. D.Holmes. Essay, C. I) Young, "A 
Trip to the Nation." He gave to the Society a very good ac- 
count of his trip to the Nation to buy oattle. lit! related some 
pleasing incidents, which were relished by the Society. Report- 
er, M. W. McCrea. The paper was one of interest, and no 
doubt James I.'s reform will take place at once. Disous- 
sion, G. K. Thompson. Discussion, M. F. Hulett; subject, "A 
Recent Coal find in Kansas." He gave the Society some facts 
regarding the steps that were being taken at Alma for pros- 
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pecting purposes. A abaft has been sunk to the depth of about 
six hundred feet and two email veins of coal found. The drill 
indicated a vein oi coal of superior quality at a depth of about 
eighteen hundred feet below the surface, and it is probable 
that some company will sink the shaft and begin mining. 
News, H. G. Pope. Under the order of unfinished business, 
the committee on procuring speaker reported, and under the 
order of new business, the Society instructed their committee 
to try to procure Rev. Mclntyre, of Chicago, if possible, or 
Joseph C. Cook, both of which are great orators. Report of 
Critic. Reading and adoption of the minutes. Adjournment. 

M. O. B. 



KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

BY PROF. J. D. WALTERS. 



The Twelfth Annual Meeting of the Kansas 
Social Science Club will occur at Fort Scott, May 
5th and 6th. 

The Y. M. C. A. Association at Leavenworth 
is making preparations to build a $40,000 hall 
this summer. Among other modern improve- 
ments, it will contain a large room for gymnastic 
exercises, with the most complete apparatus found 
in any gymnasium in the country. 

We are in receipt of No. 7 of the Seminary 
JVotes, the bulletin of the Department of Historic- 
al and Political Science of the State University. 
The pamphlet contains a number of very interest- 
ing papers and articles, and ought to be read by 
every student of history and sociology. 

There were eighty-six applicants for common- 
school diplomas at the annual graduate examina- 
tion of Riley county held April 16th, fifty-seven 
of whom passed and twenty-nine failed. This 
was the largest class ever examined in the county, 
and the per cent of the successful ones was above 
the average. 

Prof. Wilkinson, of the State Normal School, 
the manager of the Kansas delegation to the 
National Educational Association at Saratoga, in 
July, reports that the outlook for a large attend- 
ance is very promising. The railroad fare has 
been reduced to the lowest possible figures, and 
every teacher who wishes to attend the Associa- 
tion or wishes to visit eastern places of interest 
ought to join the grand procession. For official 
arrangements, etc., address Prof. Wilkinson of 
Emporia, who will cheerfully answer any and all 
questions. 

One of the things we have to be proud of in 
this State is that a Kansas man is writing a life of 
Shakespeare. This fact would no doubt cause a 
smile in some parts of the incredulous East, if the 
announcement were unaccompanied by the auth- 
or's name, but when it is known that the man who 
has undertaken this task is Mr. D. W. Wilder, 
the scholar and student, the statement will com- 
mand respect everywhere. The plan of the work 
is unique and original of course ; no subject would 
be treated by Mr. Wilder in any other manner, 
and its appearance will be looked for with inter- 
est. Mr. Wilder has been studying for his sub- 
ject of the "Life" for the last ten years, and hopes 
to complete his manuscript perhaps inside of the 
coming year. Having been a Shakespearean 
student all of his life, no mar. in the West is bet- 
ter fitted for such an ambitious work. — Topcka 
Capital. 

The second annual meeting of the Northeast 
Kansas Teachers' Association will be held at 
Leavenworth, on May 5th, 6th and 7th. All the 
railroads which enter the city have made the rate 
one and one-third fare for the round trip for all 
points within 200 miles from Leavenworth in Kan- 
sas, and from Kansas City and St. Joseph in Mis- 
souri. Persons buying tickets will ask the agent 
for a receipt. This receipt will be countersigned 
by the Secretary of the Association, this entitling 
the holder to a return ticket. The principal hotels 
will give reduced rates. The programme is unus- 
ually rich, and contains names like the following: 
Supt. A. S. Olin of Kansas City, Kans ; Supt. 
Glotfelter of Atchison ; Supt. McNeill of Kansas 
City, Mo.; Prin. W. II. Johnson of Lawrence; 
Chancellor F. II. Snow of the State University; 
Pres. G. T. Fairchild of the State Agricultural 
College; Pres. A. R. Taylor of the State Normal 
School ; and many others. The meeting promises 
to become one of the most profitable ever held in 
the State. 



Bicycles to the value of $10,000 are offered by 
Col. A. A. Pope, of the Pope Manufacturing Co. 
as prizes for the best essays by bovs or young men 
on Good Roads. The offer piobably will have 
a perceptible effect upon the condition of our 
highways. 



AN HOUR ON THE PIKES PEAK TRAIL. 
(Continued from page 188) 



the top?" for the question is answered before it 
is asked. He carries in one hand a shawl-strap 
containing a rubber coat and an overcoat, and at- 
tached to the handle a lunch basket, and, perhaps, 
a tin cup. In the other hand perchance he car- 
sies a huge bouquet of wild honeysuckle and pur- 
ple columbine. As he passes, you gaze eagerly 
at the latter, but he trudges on looking as if he 
"longed for a lodge," he didn't much care where, 
and he disappears from sight as did the engine 
before him. You throw yourself upon the 
ground, and look up into the sky. You see a 
few fluffy summer clouds floating across, and, if 
you are wise, you will immediately jump up and 
start home. But little does it profit you if you 
are far from home ; for one of those little sum- 
mer clouds will call up others that give you such 
a drenching that you are glad to crawl in between 
two rocks and wait till the shower is over. Then, 
as the sun appears again, you likewise appear, 
walk on, and disappear as did the engine and the 
last worn traveler before you. 



KINDRED INSTITUTIONS. 



"Some Cotton Experiments at Newport" is the 
title of Bulletin No. iS of the Arkansas Station, 
Fayettevllle. 

Bulletin No. 83a of the North Carolina Station, 
Raleigh, gives the meterological summary for 
that State for January, 1892. 

"Canaigre" is the title of Bulletin No. 5 of the 
Arizona Station, Tucson, and Bulletin No. 6 of 
the same Station, deals in "Soils and Waters." 

Public Document No. 33 of Massachusetts is 
the Ninth Annual Report of the Board of Con- 
trol of the State Experiment Station at Amherst. 

The Sugar Experiment Station at Audubon 
Park, New Orleans, La., gives the field and labor- 
atory results with sugar cane for 1891 in its bul- 
letin No. 14. 

"Common Fungus Diseases, and Modes of 
Treatment," "Fungicides, and their Prepara- 
tion," "Spraying Apparatus" are subjects treat- 
ed in Bulletin No. 1 1 1 of the Connecticut Sta- 
tion, New Haven. 

"Further Notes on the Purification of Water 
by Metallic Iron," (the Anderson process) by 
Henry Jeffmann, M. D., and William Beam, M. 
D.. is received from the authors at 715 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Annual Register of Purdue University. 
LaFayette, Ind., for 1891-2, is at hand, and 
shows, besides its splendid equipment, an enroll- 
ment of 622 students, from twenty different states 
and counties outside of Indiana. 

"A Plain Talk about Insects," some injurious 
insects of 1891, the grain beetle, a sugar-beet 
beetle, tent caterpillars, the branch and twig- 
burrower, are subjects reported upon in Bulletin 
No. 14 of the Oregon Station, Corvallis. 

"Irrigation and Water Storage in the Arid Re- 
gions" is the title of a voluminous report issued 
by the Chief of the United States Weather Bureau 
under the authority of Congress dated May 23, 
1S90. To all interested in the subject matter this 
volume will prove of value. 

The Fifth Annual Report of the Nebraska Ex- 
periment Station, Lincoln, seems to be in reality 
the Fourth Annual Report as but three Anuual re- 
ports have been previously issued since the estab- 
lishmeni of the station in 1887. It is accompanied 
in the same volume by bulletins Nos. 16 to 20 in- 

Bulletin No. 40 of the Kentucky Station, Lex- 
ington, deals in "Some Common Pests of the 
Farm and Gaiden." Among the pests named 
are the Hessian-fly, grain-louse, horn- fly, house- 
fly, ox bot-fly, army-worm, tobacco-worm, cut- 
worm, wire-worm, current-worm, cabbage-worm, 
potato-beetle, pea-weavil, codling moth, curculio. 

The Annual Report for 1S91 of the Assistant 
Secretary of State and Commissioner of Statistics 
of Minnesota contains many interesting facts re- 
lating to the agriculture of that State, and has 
bound with it in the same volume the Annual 
Report of the State Agricultral Society and a 



Forest Tree Manual for the same period prepared 
by the Minnesota State Forestry Association. 

Bulletin No. 11 of the Oregon Station, Port- 
land, gives notes on grasses and potatoes. 

The U. S. Bureau, in its Circular of Informa- 
tion No. 6, gives a history of higher education in 
Massachusetts. This report was prepared by 
George Gary Brush, Ph. D., and gives a large 
array of most valuable facts concerning the fol- 
lowing colleges and univeisities: Harvard, Wil- 
liams, Andover Theological, Amherst, Tufts, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Worces- 
ter Polytechnic, Boston University, Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College, Boston College, Clark 
University, many of them being illustrated by 
photo-engravings. A special chapter on Higher 
Education for Women is followed by historical 
and descriptive articles on Mount Holyoke Sem- 
inary and College, Wellesley College, and Smith 
College. Photo-engravings give the reader an 
idea of the appearance of these great women's 
colleges. 



fldNH/nTdN /IbVERTlSEnENTS. 



BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 

SWINGLE & VARNEY'S Book-Store for School Supplies of 
all kinds. 

FOX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch -books, Ink, etc. Manhattan. Kansas. 

E. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
. School Supplies of all kinds, gold pens, etc. '75. 



R 



DRY GOODS. 



EA. WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store in 
• Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest style, the most 
popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, invite stu- 
dents and all other College people to call and examine their larire 
stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men's wear. Latest 
styles in every department. 



WATCHES, JEWELRY. 



r Q.A. SHELDON, "the Jeweler." Established in !867. Watches, 
J . Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Eanies Block. 

RE. LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Clocks, jewelry, 
• and Gold Specacles, also Musical Instruments. '75. 

EK. SHAW, Jeweler and Optician. Watches, Jewelry, Silver- 
.ware, Spectacles, Clocks, Fountain Pens, Gold Pens, etc. Re- 
pairing of Watches, Clocks, Spectacles, and Jewelry done promptly 
and skillfully. A written guarantee given with all warranted watch 
work. 308 Poyntz Ave. 



DRUGS. 



WC. JOHNSTON, Druggist. A large line of Toilet Articles and 
. Fancy Goods. The patronage at students is.solicited. 

HARDWARE. 

AJ.WHITFORD sells Stoves and Hardware at very low prices, 
• and carries a large stock from which selections may be made. 
Student patronage respectfully invited. 

DENTIST. 

DR. G. A. CRISE, Dentist, 331 Poyutz Ave. The preservation 
of the natural Teeth a Specialty. 



PHOTOGRAPHS. 



DEWEY, the Photographer, will henceforth make photographs for 
students at special rates, which may be learned by calling at the 
gallery on Poyntz Avenue. Examine the new "arislo" photographs, 
unequaled for beauty of finish. 



BOOTS AND SHOES. 



REBA'I'E TICKETS given on all cash sales. For tickets amount- 
ing to $5.00 you wiil be presented with one of three books, "Suc- 
cess," a record of the lives of noted men; "The Home Guide;" or 
"Compendium of Cookery." Reliable Boots, Shoes, and Rubbers. 
Latest stvles and low prices. LESLIE II. SMITH. 



LIVERY. 



PICKETT'S NEW LIVERY STABLE.— Everything new and 
strictly first-class. Special attention will be given to student 
Uade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 
cial Hotel. 



MEAT MARKET. 



SCHULTZ BROS, offer Fresh and Salt Meats in great variety. 
Students are invited to call at their market on Povntz Avenue, 
one door east of Fox's bookstore, or give orders to defivery wagon. 



SHAVING PARLOR. 



6 BATHS, $1.00 cash. 12 shaves, $1.00, cash. Hair cutting a spec- 
ialty. All work first-class at Pete Hostrup's Barber Shop, South 
Second St-eet. 

GENERAL MERCHANDISE 

TIIKSPO'I CASH STORK is Headquarters for Dry Goods, No- 
tions, Boots and Shoes, Hats and Caps, Clothing, and Ladies' 
Wraps. Lowest prices in the city. 

O HUNTRESS, Dry Goods, Groceries, Queensware. Free de- 
• livery. Prices always as low as good business, methods will 
warrant. The trade of Professors, Students, and all connected with 
the College especially solicited. 

EB. PURCELL, Corner of Poyntz Avenue and Second Street, ha* 
• the largest stock in Manhattan, of even thing wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House-keeping Gocds.Sghoo! Books, Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Caps, Drv Goods, Gro- 
ceries, etc., etc. Goods delivered in all parts of the city and at the. 
College, free of charge. 
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.LEGE BUSINESS. 

I,,, ; . jpor si districl bonds are to be obtained from the Loan 

Commibjoner , , 

1 College should he presented monthly, and, when 

„„,!, he Treasurer in Manhattan. 

All °" account "f bonds or land 

,.,,,.,,. . 1 :i urer, al Topeka. Appiii 1- 

conli acts > 1 1 < • 1 1 1 d be sent to the 
mts, nl Manhattan. 
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Thom 1 
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riin, 01 lo Prof. M:n.,, ( ' ■•■ .on Museums. 
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01V.ee of the President, or by addressing the Secretary. 
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The Experiment Station should be addressed through the Secretary. 



THE MISSOURI BOTANICAL GARDEN. 

BY. PROS'. A. 8. HITCHCOCK. 

EXCLUDING parks and other pleasure 
grounds, where plants are cultivated for 
ornamental purposes, this is the largest botanical 
garden in America. 'It is situated in the city of 
St. Louis, about three miles from the Mississippi 
River, and an equal distance from the western 
boundary. The total area occupied is about 
forty-five acres, of which nine and four-tenths 
acres :'.rc devoted to the garden proper, eight 
acres to frutieetum, twenty acres to arboretum, 
and the remainder to lawn and the grounds 
around the Director's residence. Besides this, 
there are about forty-five acres of adjoining land 
belonging to the estate which is available for the 
future extension of the garden. 

The founder of the garden — best known as 
"Shaw's Garden" — was Henry Shaw. He was 
born in Sheffield, England, in 1S00. At the age 
of nineteen he came to this country and settled at 
St. Louis, at that time a French trading post. 
During the next twenty years, by strict economy 
and natural business ability, he amassed a consid- 
erable fortune as a hardware merchant. At the 
age of forty he retired from business and devoted 
himself to travel in Europe. 1111851 he began 
the unfolding of plans matured while visiting va- 
rious European gardens, which, during the ensuing 
years, resulted in a magnificent garden, private, 
to be sure, but freely shared with his fellow citi- 
zens. The late Dr. Engelmann, his friend and 
scientific cdvisor, purchased for him in Europe a 
fine herbarium and a fair botanical library. 
From this time till his death he devoted his 
strength and wealth to the development of what 
had now become his life work. In August, 1889, 
at the advanced age of eighty-nine years, he passed 
away, leaving no family, and few near relatives. 
In 1859 the Missouri Legislature passed "An 
Act to enable Henry Shaw to convey or devise 
to Trustees certain lands." The lands referred 
to are in the city of St. Louis, and have since be- 
come very valuable. 

llis will, a carefully written article, provided 
for his relatives, a number of his friends, and sev- 
eral benevolent societies; but the bulk of his prop- 
erty, most of which was St. Louis real estate with 
an assessed valuation of $1,366,334.00, was giv- 
en' in trust to seven persons who were afterwards 
organized into the Board of Trustees of the Mis- 
souri Botanical Garden. This Board is self per- 
petuating. Their duties are marked out by the 
will, and yet they are left free to use their own 
judgment, within certain limits, in the manage- 
ment of the estate. The will provides that there 
shall be a Director, appointed by the Board, who 
shall have control of the garden. The Director 
may have his duties prescribed by the Boards, but 
shall not be subject to interference while faith- 
fully performing these duties. The management 
of the funds is in the hands of the Board ; that of 
the garden, in the hands of the Director. The 
first and present director is Dr. William T release. 
No land can be sold, and only the income from the 
property can be used. The total receipts from 
Sept. 1, [8S9, to Dec. 31, 1890, as shown by the 
first annual report, were $130,841.93. The ex- 
pense account shows that $iS,207 wen- spent for 
labor, excluding salaries; $5,2oS for herbarium; 
$5,532 for library; iS.430 for repairs. The 
total garden expenses are shown to he $48,617. 

The garden is open to the public tree of 
charge, from 8 A. M. till sunset, except Sunday. 

There is a line collection of cactuses and 
agaves, in both of which Dr. Engelmann was in- 
terested. There is a small but valuable collec- 



tion of Bible plants, and as good a collection of 
economic plants as is to be found in America. 

The Herbarium includes a general herbarium 
founded upon the one purchased in Europe by 
Dr. Englemann, and the Engelmann herbarium, 
accumulated by that indefatigable botanist, and 
now kept separate to stand as a monument to his 
work. In all, there are about 200,000 sheets of 
mounted flowering plants. 

The facilities for work in systematic botany 
are excellent, the I 1 •. in this li ie, sur- 
passed in litis 1 only by Harvard and 

iumbia. 

The Shaw School of Botany is intimately con- 
nected with, yet separate from, the Botanical (Jar- 
den. This was established in 188^ as a depart- 
ment of Washington University. As an endow- 
ment fund, Mr. Shaw deeded certain property to 
the University, the income of which should be 
used exclusively for the maintenance of the 
School of Botany; and should there be a failure 
on the part of the University to meet the require- 
ments, the property reverts to the estate. The 
will further provides that, shall the income from 
the endowment fund at any time fall below $3,- 
500, the deficit shall be made good out of the 
funds of the garden. Also, that the Professor in 
the School of Botany shall be either the Director 
of the garden or the person next in authority. In 
other ways the School of Botany is entirely sepa- 
rate from the garden, and is about three miles 
distant, being located near the main University 

building. 

The facilities here are good for work in bac- 
teriology and cryptogamic botany. 

Probably the most important work yet done by 
the garden for agriculture and horticulture was 
the establishing of six garden scholarships. 
These are open to young men between the ages 
of fourteen and twenty. The course of study, ex- 
tending over six years, includes practical and 
theoretical work in all branches of horticulture 
and gardening. It is as follows: First year, 
practical work in the garden for ten hours each 
day during the summer and nine hours during the 
winter; second year, five hours' work and instruc- 
tion in vegetable gardening, flower gardening, 
small-fruit culture, and orchard culture; third 
year, five hours' work and instruction in forestry, 
elementary botany, landscape gardening, and the 
rudiments of surveying and draining; fourth year, 
five hours' labor, and instruction in botany of 
weeds, garden vegetables, and fruits, and book- 
keeping and forms of leases, deeds, etc. ; fifth 
year, five hours' labor, and instruction in vegeta- 
ble physiology, economic entomology, and fungi 
attacking cultivated plants; sixth year, five hours' 
labor, and instruction in the botany of garden and 
green-house plants, of ferns, and of trees in their 
winter condition, besides the theoretical part of 
special gardening connected with some branch of 
work that they are charged with in the garden. 

The scholarships yield $200 the first year, $250 
the second, and $300 for the next four years. 
In addition to this, the students are allowed 
furnished rooms on the grounds. In connection 
with these rooms is a reading room, where a num- 
ber of horticultural and agricultural periodicals 
are kept »n file. The students also have the use 
the libra il and :ul- 

tural periodicals ol mid several agricultu 

papers are taken. Altogether it is a rare i ppor- 
tunity for a young man who wishes to make horti- 
culture or gardening his profession. Two ol the 
scholarships are reserved for candidates named 
by the State Horticultural Society of Missouri 
and the Florists' Club of St. Louis. The others 
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are chosen by competitive examinations covering 
the elementary subjects, or, where necessary to 
choose between several who show proficie ncy in 
these, by examination in higher branches. 

The Missouri Botanical Garden, with an en- 
dowment greater than any similar institution in 
America, and exceeded by few in Europe, estab- 
lished on plans broad enough to comprehend the 
whole field of botanical and horticultural investi- 
gation, will have turned upon it during its future 
career the eyes of the whole botanical world. 
But the results will fall far short of the mark if 
botany alone is benefited. Agriculture and hor- 
ticulture cannot help but feel the influence of so 
potent an agency. Much will be expected ; we 
cannot but predict that much will be given. 



NOTES ON READING CIRCLES. 

BY PROF. J. W. BAIN. 

MANY reading circles sustain themselves 
easily, and furnish much instruction and 
recreation. There are some others that seem 
more or less dyspeptic, and lack vitality. There 
is a good deal of engineering to do, so some — the 
burden-bearers — will feel tired and worried. In- 
stead of carrying everybody along in high spirits 
by the mere impetus of its own healthy efferves- 
cence, the programme may drag just a little, 
and caused a sigh of relief that it went off as well 
as it did. While this class of circles no doub 1 ; 
pay for their existence, they might be made more 
efficient and less laborious. 

The end and aim of a reading circle is instruc- 
tive social recreation. If any of these three ele- 
ments is lacking, there will be at least a partial 
failure. The programme must not be weighty 
and burdensome to those who prepare it. nor to 
those that listen, else recreation — the most im- 
portant of the three — will be impossible. This 
does not mean that there is to be no work done ; 
without careful, studious preparation, the results 
are worthless. 

How can we combine scholarly work and rec- 
reation ? i. By assigning to each member some- 
thing definite. When one is told to prepare "A 
Paper on Shakespeare," his mind is almost a 
blank, and his ideas very vague and misty. He 
will probably tell us that the author was born in 
1564: that he lived at Stratford-on-Avon ; that 
his father was a butcher, a glove-maker, or a 
grazier; that his wife was some years his senior; 
and that he died on his fifty-second birthday. 
None of which gives us any idea of his writings. 

2. The member should give his own thoughts 
and ideas instead of those gleaned from encyclo- 
pedias and biographies ; he should form some 
opinions and conclusions from the book itself, 
and tell us everything he notices, no matter how 
trivial or un-literary it may seem. 

3., Do not have a formal discussion after the pa- 
per, by Mr. Somebody and Miss So-and-so. The 
whole assembly must be taught to take part, and 
this they will not do if scape-goats are appointed 
to "discuss the paper." At first, the chairman 
may ask one or two, beforehand, to make special 
preparation for discussion, but with willing work- 
ers this will soon be unnecessary. 

4. A change from time to time in the system 
of working will be refreshing and give renewed 
vigor. To take all the works of one author^to- 
gether is a favorite way, being an easy and obvi- 
ous arrangement. Taking a larger but not less 
simple scope, some period of mankind's history 
might be studied, thus throwing a reflected light 
on its own literature ; as, Colonial life in Ameri- 
ca, the Vikings of Scandinavia, or the Monarchy 
in England. For the last, a sample list of jbooks 
is appended, chosen from those most generally 
accessible: — 

The Betrothed, and Ivanhoe (Scott) ; Scottish 
Chiefs (Porter); Last of the Barons (Bulwer- 



Lytton) ; Marmion (Scott); Schoenberg-Cotta 
Family ; Prince and Pauper (Mark Twain) ; Ken- 
il worth, Fortunes of Nigel, Peveril of the Peak, 
and Old Mortality (Scott) ; Tale of two Cities 
(Dickens); and Harry Lorrequer (Lever). 

A series of topics could be arranged to com- 
prise some of our best dialect literature, such as 
the Tennessee mountaineer, the Creole, and the 
New Englander. 

The social element must not be forgotten. 
Make the whole meeting thoroughly informal and 
conversational. Helping greatly towards this 
end, another class of topics might be introduced 
occasionally, — travels. The people, the customs, 
the atmosphere, of foreign lands forms a rich as 
well as pleasing field of our literature. 



A NEW STUDY FOR THE COMMON SCHOOL 
COURSE. 

BY E. ADA LITTLE, '86. 

SO often we hear the wails of young housekeep- 
ers in despair over their failures in cookery — of 
the mistakes, laughable or otherwise, which inex- 
perience occasions : but it is more rare to hear of 
the failures in that branch of housekeeping which 
is co-ordinate with cooking; one which causes full 
as many tears, as much worry, and as much abso- 
lute despair — the making of garments which shall 
be pleasing to the maker, the wearer, and the pub- 
lic. Many a woman, who, by a few weeks' or, at 
most, a few months' trial, has become an adept in 
her kitchen, enters the sewing-room with a heavy 
heart, and while years of experience and practice 
make the work less of a bug-bear, still to those who 
have not the natural aptiude for the work, the sew- 
ing-room will be the one room in the house which 
it is not a pleasure to visit. 

The girl or women who has either an intuitive 
knowledge ot sewing, or who has had the benefit 
of a course of training, and can pass through the 
semi-annual sewing season without making it 
as great a source of discomfort as house-cleaning 
time, is a blessing to all around her. 

The art of cutting garments economically, and 
of putting them together in the neatest and handiest 
way, is one which must be learned. The wood- 
worker plans the length and breadth of his boards 
so that when sawed up he shall have as little 
waste lumber as possible. The case with the 
needle-woman is precisely similar. The remorse 
experienced on finding that, by a different arrange- 
ment of the pattern, that extra purchase of mate- 
rial would have been saved, is, to say the least, an- 
noying in the extreme. Where even a little train- 
ing by some one of experience proves so benefi- 
cial, it seems a shame that all girls should not have 
that little help in one of the most arduous of 
household duties. The practice of a few rules 
and principles which would make more of a sys - 
tern of what is so often hap-hazard guess work, 
a id would lighten the labor one-half. 

In most of the countries of Europe, sewing is 
taught in the schools. It is as much a part of the 
day's school work as reading, arithmetic, or 
writing. This has been the case for a great many 
years. We Americans are just beginning to wake 
up to the fact that, perhaps, it might be well to 
make a trial, and see how the plan would work 
here. It will certainly be a blessing to girls in 
more ways than one. The great argument for 
introducing it into school work is, that it trains 
the hand, the eye, the judgment, and other facul- 
ties of the mind and body. This is so true that 
no one realizes the immense extent of this training 
unless the opportunity comes of seeing and know- 
ing the results of the work. This is apparent not 
only in the one branch, sewing, but in everything 
else, showing a gain of quick perception and ap- 
plication. But besides this general good is the 
great immediate help to girls. It is a knowledge 
which requires almost daily application by the 
girl, and so is not forgotten as many studies must 



be when they drop out of the line of special work. 
Sewing classes in connection with regular school 
work can and will be successful as proved by trial . 
Among the trials counted successful is the manual 
training department if the Public School of Meno- 
monie, Wis., donated by a gentleman of that city 
to the schools. Temporary buildings were erected 
until the plan should be tested, but now a fine 
building with perfect equipment in every way is 
to be ready by the opening of the term next Fall. 
It would not be too much to ask that every school 
should have a similar maual training department; 
and the day that sewing is established as a regu- 
lar branch in the course of study will be a bright 
one for the girls of the country. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC CLUB. 

April 29TH. 
The Scientific Club was called to order bv 
President Mason. After the minutes of the pre- 
vious meeting were read and approved, the sub- 
ject of the Westinghou^e Brake was presented by 
Professor Hood and Mr. Wildin. Extracts from 
the papers follow: — 

In the times when we had wooden rails faced 
with iron, the brake system was the engineer's 
own individual effort; but, as the locomotive of 
the time weighed only about four tons, and ran at 
a spjed of only four miles an hour, the task was 
not a difficult one. 

It is stated that on the Newcastle and French- 
town Railroad, the braking of a train when near- 
ing a station was done at the signal of the engin- 
eer, by raising the safety valve on his locomotive. 
At this instant the old colored servants would rush 
to the train, seize hold and pull back, while the 
agent would stick a piece of wood from wheel to 
wheel under the boiler, between the spokes of the 
wheels. 

Later, some twenty years ago, when locomo- 
tives and cars began to assume their modern form 
and size, it was necessary to have a more efficient 
brake than the simple hand brake. Again me- 
chanical ingenuity was taxed, and the result was 
the "Westinghouse Non-Automatic Air Brake," 
which was one of the great inventions of the '7o's. 

Some five or six years ago, ii was found that 
from the increase of weight of locomotives and 
cars, and from the exceedingly high speed at 
which trains were run, because of the solid smooth 
road bed furnished with increased heft of steel 
rails, and the increase of exchange in the country, 
these "non-automatic brakes" would not furnish 
the desired power in cases of emergency. They 
were likely to get out of working order, and such 
a brake would not furnish the required degree of 
safety of braking force necessary in order to run 
the modern passenger train at its modern speed. 

Upon the recognition of the weakness of his 
former brake, Mr. Westinghouse brought forth in 
its present form the brake known as the " West- 
inghouse Triple Valve Automatic Air Brake," 
which comes as near fulfilling the requirements of 
a complete brake as it is reasonable to expect at 
present. In fact, it fulfills completely all the con- 
ditions of a good brake and performs satisfactorily 
the work required of it. 

The subject of brakes has caused considerable 
discussion among railroad men of England and 
America. Their conclusions as to the features a 
good brake should possess are summarized as fol- 
lows : — 

1. It must be capable of application to every 
wheel throughout the train, if so desired. 

2. It must be so prompt in its action that no 
appreciable loss of time occurs'' between the time 
of its application and the moment its full power 
can be exerted throughout the train. 

3. It must be capable of being applied bv the 
driver at the engine, and at any desired point 
throughout the train. 

4. It must be capable of application bv driver 
and guard acting in concert, or by either acting 
independently of the other. 

5. It must under all circumstances be capable 
of arresting the motion of a train in the shortest 
possible distance. 

6. It must be so arranged that in the event of 
the failure of any of its vital parts, such failure 
must record itself by the application of the brakes 
or otherwise ; so that the train, if in motion, may 
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CALENDAR. 

1891-92. 
Fall Term— September 10th to December i8tb 
Winter Term— January 5th to March 2^th. 
Spring Term— March a8th to June 8th. 

June 8th, Commencement. 
1892-93. 
Fall Term— September 8th to December 16th 



TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds to invest in school dis- 
trict bonds at Par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
less without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
ers and the Stale Agricultural College. Address T. P. Moore, Loan 
Commissioner, Holton Kan. 



LOCAL MATTERS. 
Prof. Brown goes home ' for a brief visit this 
week. 

Rev. Bauserman, of Lansing, was a pleasant 
caller on Monday. 

Mrs. O. McConnell, of Topeka, is visiting her 
•daughter, Mrs. Graham, tor a few days. 

Pres. Fairchild attended a meeting of the State 
Board of Education in Topeka, Wednesday after- 
noon. 

Regent Wheeler visited the College Wednesday 
morning on business connected with the monthly 
pay-rolls. 

The total receipts from collections for Educa- 
tional Exhibit at the Columbian Exposition to 
date is $1,929. 

Prof. Walters delivered the commencement ad- 
dress at Randolph, last evening, before the schools 
of the northern part of Riley County. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bieese enjoyed a visit this week 
from the former's mother, who returned on Thurs- 
day to her home in Cottonwood Falls. 

Rev. De Wolf, of Kansas City, Kansas, visited 
the College on Monday in the company of Rev. 
Mr. Riley, of Manhattan, and led the chapel exer- 
cises. 

The pipe ditches, which have for a year past 
marred the lawns, are being sodded, and with fav- 
orable weather the campus will soon be restored 
to all its former beauty. 

Mr. A. A. Graham, of Ulysses, Neb., a brother 
•of Secy. Graham, stopped over between trains on 
Monday last on their return from the funeral of 
their father at Dighton. 

President Fairchild spent Tuesday night in 
Leavenworth, where he delivered a brief address 
before the Northeast Teachers' Association, upon 
"Industrial Training in Education." 

Mrs. Carpenter, of Orion, Mich., mother of Mrs. 
Mayo, made a brief call upon her daughter this 
week, expecting to give an extended visit on her 
return from Colorado. She will spend some 
weeks in the family of Prof. L. G. Carpenter, of 
of Colorado x\gricultural College. 

A division of the Third-vear Class presented 
orations in Chapel yesterday afternoon as 
follows: A. F. Niemoller, "Stock Specula- 
tion;" L. C. Olmstead, "Our National De- 
fences;" R. E. McDowell, "Examinations;"' C. 
F. Pfuetze, "Tammany and Quay;" J. D. Rid- 
dell, "A View of Our Pension System ;" J. M. 
Stearns, "Spring;" J. A. Rokes, "How to 
Americanize the Foreigner;" II. L. Pellet, "A 
Description of New Orleans." 

Mrs. Hanback and Mrs. Mitchell, Lady Com- 
missioners for the Columbian Exposition, hold a 
conference with the women of Manhattan in the 
pallor of the Commercial Hotel next Monday, May 
oth, at 3 p.m., to organize a Womens' Columbian 
Club. They give a special invitation to women 
who may like to help in the results of their own 
industry. We hope that these ladies may call at the 
College with a word for our students, and for a 
look at our industrial departments. 

Regent Wheeler, of Nortonville, Jefferson 
County, took possession of books, papers, and 
funds of the office of Treasurer of the College on 
Tuesday afternoon, being duly installed by settle- 
ment with Ex-Regent Hessin, former Treasurer, 
with assistance of the Secretary and Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Board. His bond of fifty thousand 
dollars had been previously approved by a special 
Committee of the Board, and filed with the Sec- 
retary. Regent Wheeler has made arrangements 
to have the business of the Treasurer's office done 
in the First National Bank, Mr. Geo. S. Murphy 



having been made Deputy Treasurer ; but he will 
himself be in Manhattan early in each month to 
attend to any special matters that may require his 
personal supervision. 

GRADUATES AND STUDENTS. 



Clara Short, Second-year in 1890-91, is visiting 
her sister Lottie, Post-graduate. 

C. R. West, First-year, drops out to help his 
father move from Columbus to Kansas City, 
Kansas. 

J. N. Bridgman, '90, has returned from his 
mother's funeral, and resumes his post-graduate 
studies. 

Alice Shultice, Second-year in 1886-7, visited 
friends at the College this week on the way east 
from her home in Verdi, Ottawa County. 

H. S. Willard and C. W. Thompson, '89, and 
C. A. Campbell, '91, were ushers at the Cobb- 
Hunter wedding Wednesday evening. . 

J. C. Wilkin, Second-year in 1S90-91, made a 
short call on Thursday, on his return to Phillips 
County with a team of horses purchased near 
Wamego. 

C. W. Thompson, '89, visited his alma mater 
on Thursday in company with his classmate, Dr. 
H. S. Willard. Mr. Thompson is practicing 
dentistry at Holton with Dr. A. W. Davis. 

F. A. Waugh, '91, writes from Helena, Mon- 
tana, of pleasant surroundings in his new work as 
editor in chief of the Farming and Stock Journal, 
one of the "Big 4" of the Journal Publishing Com- 
pany, of which Russell B. Harrison is President. 

The first number of the Chandler (Okalhoma) 
News, under the managment of H. B. Gil- 
strsp and G. V. Johnson, '91, is received. It is a 
handsome six-column quarto, well filled with 
home news and editorials, and its advertising 
columns give evidence of being duly appreciated 
by the business men of Chandler. 

Samuel S. Cobb, '89, and Carrie K. Hunger, 
Second-year in 1887-8, were married Wednesday 
evening, May 3rd, at the Presbyterian Church, 
Dr. Milner officiating. A reception followed at 
the residence of the bride's uncle, Mr. W. P. 
Higinbotham. After visiting St. Joseph and St. 
Louis, the young couple will be at home after 
May 25th, at Wagoner, I. T., where Mr. Cobb 
is engaged in the drug business. 

Ellen Bayles, student in 1884-5. and LouUa M. 
Cowell, Second-year in 1885-6, met with a seri- 
ous accident on Saturday. We quote from the 
Mercury: "While Miss Ellen Bayles, living two 
miles north of the city, and Miss Lou Cowell, of 
London, England, were going to Garrison, last 
Saturday, the horse frightened near the railroad 
crossing" and ran. The buggy struck the sign post, 
knocking it down, overturning the buggy and 
throwing the girls out. In the fall, the sign post 
struck Miss Cowell, breaking both thighs. Miss 
Bayles suffered a broken leg — the left one below 
the knee — besides a severe cut on the head. The 
ladies were taken to the residence of Wm. Bayles 
at Garrison. Miss Lou retained consciousness, 
but Miss Eilen was delirious all the next day, go- 
ing over the fatal accident just as it had happened 
the day before. Dr. Lyman was telegraphed for 
and set the broken limbs, and reports that they 
are doing as well as could be expected." 

THE WEATHER FOR APRIL. 

BY PROF. K. H. NICHOLS. 

April, 1892, was unusually windy and cloudy. 
The spring has been quite backward, due prin- 
cipally to a lack of sunshine. 

Temperature.— The mean temperature for the 
month was 51.69°, which is 1.5 below normal. 
There have been twenty-two warmer, and eleven 
colder, Aprils; the extremes being 59.43°, in 
1863, and 46.76, in 1874. The highest temper- 
ature was 85°, on the 19th; the lowest, 26°, on 
the 9th,— a monthly average of 59°. The warm- 
est day was the 30th, the mean being 72. 5°; 
the coldest, the 8th, the mean being 38.75°. The 
greatest range for one day was 43°, on the 6th ; 
the least, 1°, on the 19th. The mean of the obser- 
vations at 7 a. m. was 45.73 ; at 2 p. m., 60. 3 ; 
at 9 p. m., 50.37°. The mean of the maximum ther- 
mometer was 63.07° ; of the minimum, 42. 5 ; 



the mean of these two being 52.79°. The mean 
temperature for the first decade was 49.28°; for 
the second, 49.63°; for the third, 56.18°. There 
were frosts on the mornings of the 6th, 9th, 15th, 
23rd, and 29th. 

Barometer. — The mean barometer was 28.786, 
which is .08 inch above the mean for twenty-one 
years. The highest was 29.267 inches, at p. m. on 
the 8th ; the lowest, 27.946 inches, at 7 a. m. on 
the 4th, — a monthly range of 1.32 1 inches. 

Rain-fall. — The total rain-fall for the month 
was 2.906, which is .15 inch above normal. 
Rain fell in measurable quantities on March 31st- 
April 1st, 3rd, 4th, 8th, 10-nth, i2-i3th, i6-20th, 
23rd, 24th, and 27th. 

Cloudiness. — There were seven days entirely 
cloudy; eight, 2 /i cloudy; two, % cloudy; four,^ 
cloudy ; six, % cloudy ; and three, cloudless. The 
per cent of cloudiness for the month was fifty-two ; 
for the first decade, thirty-five ; for the second 
decade, sixty-seven; and for ihe third, fifty-five. 
The normal per cent of cloudiness for April is 
thirty-five. 

Wind. — The wind was from the southeast twenty 
times, southwest fourteen times, northeast thir- 
teen times, northwest thirteen times, south eleven 
times, north eight times, east six times, west four 
times, and a calm once. The total run of wind 
for the month was 11,196 miles, giving a mean 
daily velocity of 373.2 miles, and a mean hourly 
velocity of 15.52 miles. The highest daily veloc- 
ity was 963 miles, on the 1st; the lowest, 134 
miles, on the 7th. The highest hourly velocity 
was 49 miles, between 5 and 6 A. m. on the 1st. 
Other high velocities were 48 miles, between 12 
m. and 1 p. m. on the 13th; 44 miles, between 
9 and 10 A. m. on the 19th ; 43 miles, between 
I and 2 p. m. on the 30th. 

Casual Phenomena. — There were three hail 
storms during the month, the one on the 3rd, 
between 1:15 and 1 :20 p. m. doing considerable 
damage to young trees and shrubs, and break- 
ing from one-third to one-half of all exposed glass 
on the south and west sides of buildings. The 
hailstones were about four inches in circumfer- 
ence, and weighed four ounces. The other two 
occurred on the 13th and 19th, doing little dam- 
age, not being accompanied by high winds. 

Below will be found a comparison with the pre- 
ceding Aprils: — 
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The same food that makes a pound of dressed 
beef would make a pound of butter. The farmer 
gets about five cents a pound for his dressed beef, 
while butter is worth twenty-five cents. — Our 
Grange Homes. 
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be automatically arrested, and the existence of a 
defect be thereby made known. 

7. It must, in the event of a train breaking into 
wo or more parts, be capable of immediate auto- 
matic application to each vehicle, under all con- 
ditions. 

8. It must be simple in its construction and in 
its mode of working, and not be more liable to 
derangement in any of its parts than any other 
portion of the mechanism on the train. 

9. The duties it is called upon to perform must 
be done by the apparatus itself, h\k\ not by the 
addition of any auxiliary contrivance called into 
aid an appliance which cannot of itself fulfill the 
necessary conditions, 

10. It should preferably be inexpensive for first 
establishment, and necessarily cheap hi mainten- 
ance, for if the latter condition be not fulfilled, 
constant watching and frequent renewals would 
be required, and the eighth requirement named 
above would not be complied with. 

A leading feature of the Westinghouse auto- 
matic brake is an arrangement by which the force 
employed must always be in good condition to 
prevent the application of the brakes. 

They become operative in retarding or preventing 
advance movements the instant they are serious- 
ly out of order, or whenever any important excep- 
tional influence effects the train movement, and they 
can also be applied by the conductor, brakeman, or 
any other employe, in any of the cars, or by the 
locomotive engineer, The brakes, in fact, are 
only kept off the wheels by forcible pressure of 
compressed air, and any sudden reduction of 
pressure in the train pipe, whether it is produced 
by defect, accident, conductor, brakeman, or en- 
gineer, applies the brakes. 

A few calculations will give a general idea of 
the work done and the energy expended by these 
brakes in stopping a train: — 

A train running at the rate of 40 miles an hour, 
and weighing 2,000,000 pounds, was stopped in 
19 seconds. This is equivalent to an expenditure 
of 106,392,000 foot-pounds of energy, or over 
10,000 horse-power for 19 seconds. If the energy 
expended in stopping this train were used to heat 
water, it would be sufficient to raise about 1,000 
gallons of water from a temperature of 45 to 
212 , or to that of boiling, in 19 seconds of time. 
Or, if we consider this in another way, the force 
overcome by the brakes is equivalent to the force 
it would take to stop in 19 seconds 68 nine-inch 
cannon balls traveling at a rate of 1,000 feet per 
second. Again, if this energy were used in fric- 
tion in one place or on one truck, it would be suf- 
ficient to melt 555 pounds of cast iron. 

The exact mechanism of the brake was then 
shown by drawings projected from a lantern. 
The general arrangement of parts on the train 
was shown; then the individual parts were shown, 
and their action followed step by step. First 
came the steam pump, with its attached air 
pump, then the reservoir for storing compressed 
air. The automatic triple valve connected with 
an auxilary reservoir and brake cylinder, which 
contains the most important part of the invention, 
together with the complicated valve of the engine, 
was shown. 

The Westinghouse Company has presented to 
the Mechanical Department models of the more 
complicated part*, but they were not received in 
time to be of benefit to the Club. L. M. 



opportunity to visit their old homes and relatives 
in the east, and many who wish to see the prog- 
ress of the World's Exhibition in Chicago, 
through which city the official route from Kansas 
will pass. For particulars write to the State Man- 
ager, Pro!. Wilkinson, at Emporia. 

The Informer of Holton University sa)s: We 
have not much sympathy for any kind of physical 
culture that tends to increase a man's fighting pro- 
clivities. Let all such exercises be disbandoned 
and the desire for them starved out of the nature 
and no loss will be sustained as a consequence. 

McPherson College has started a brick fund for 

a new building. One cent represents a brick, and 

every loyal citizen of Kansas, every member of 

the Church, everv citizen of McPherson county, 
everbody is invited and expected to pay for one or 
more. The fund amounts to something over 
$1000 at present. 

Supt. E. E. Olson, of Riley County, furnishes us 
with dates of the graduating exercises of the ungrad- 
ed schools of this county. The exercises of Ran- 
dolph and vicinity will be held on May 6th ; those 
of Keets, May 31st; Pleasant Hill, May 23rd; 
Leonardville, May 23rd ; Ogden, May 27th ; Zean- 
dale,May 31st; Riley, June 3rd. 

Any public library in Kansas that desires a copy 
of Governor Robinson's "Kansas Conflict,' for 
use in its reading room, can secure one without 
cost by addressing the Governor at Lawrence, 
stating the name of the library, and giving the 
authority of the one sending the request. This is 
a most liberal offer, and every public library in 
the State should avail itself of the opportunity. 
— Lawrence Journal. 

Prof. L. I. Blake of the Kansas State Univers- 
ity, who delivered a series of interesting lectures in 
the University Extension course in Kansas City, has 
been appointed a member of the electricians' con- 
gress at the World's Fair. It is composed of for- 
ty of the most eminent electricians of the world, 
and it is high recognition of Prof. Blake's ability 
that he should be one of the number. He has also 
received letter from the University of California 
offering him a chair in that institution at $1,000 
higher salary than he has been getting. The Re- 
gents of the Kansas University have raised his sal- 
ary $500, and hope to keep him. — Kansas City 
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KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES 

HV PBOF. J. D. WALTEHS. 

Rev. Dr. E. L. Thorpe, of the First M. E. 
Church of Hartford, Conn., will deliver the annu- 
al sermon at Baker University Commencement. 

The Ottawa Chautauqua Assembly of this year 
will be held June list to July [st, inclusive. For 
information com el 111 merits and 

gramme, add; ith, Secret ir) , ' 

Kansas. 

The July meeting at Saratoga, N. Y., of the 
National Educational Association will probably 
be attended l>\ over five hundred teachers from 
Kansas. There are at least two reasons why the 
attendance will be greater than that at Toronto, 
Canada, last year, which numbered about three 
hundred. There will be many who will take this 



April 20th. 
President Smith eHlk'<) the Hnmiltons to ore'er at the usual 
hour. Roll-call. Mr. Hieh led in Drajer, The minutes of the 
previous meeUng were read and adopted. A declamation i>.y 
Mr. Snyder was well delivered. Declamation, Q. H. Dial. A. 
P. Carnahan, In his discussion on "Our Navy," brought forth 
many interesting tacts. Delmle. "Heiohed, That the great 
school book combination is a disadvantage to our schools." 
Argued on the affirmative t>y W.J. Yeoman and J. A. Rhoades; 
on the negative, by C. N. Holsinger and Mr. Johnson. Mr. Yeo 
man argued that there would be no advantage for the district 
or county to purchase the books used, as they would cost just 
as much as they do now; that the books bought in this way 
would likely be of inferior quality. Mr. Holsinger claimed that 
the books would be bought by contract, and that the price of 
the books would be lessened; that there would be a uniformity 
of text-books. Mr. Rhoades on the affirmative argued that com- 
binations tend to raise prices; if a certain book company had 
the sole right to sell school books in a certain State it could 
set its own prices, and the people would have to pay them. 
The discussion was continued by Mr. Johnson, who claimed 
that if the State contracted for the books, they could 
be furnished to the student at nearly cost, and that a per- 
son moving from one district to another would not bo required 
to buy new books. The judges, MesBrs. Bergland, Joss, and 
Axtell, decided two to one in favor of the negative. A short 
time was devoted to extemporaneous speaking on the subject, 
"Should industrials in the carpenter shop, iron shon, and print- 
ing office be abolished, and no regard to sex be shown in the 
other Industrials?" After some time spent in Society business, 
the meeting adjourned. V". E. 

April »H h. 

The Webster Society was tailed to order by President ohh. 
Prayer by M. P, Hnieit. M. K. Hulett was elected Recording 
Secretary vice S. I. Wilkin, rebigned. 

Debate, "Resolved, that the girls of the present generation 
will 1 ui make us good wives as those oi the past." Affirma- 
tive ws - open< d by L. 8. Harner 

Mr. Harner was Just th one for this question, as he is a very 
observing young man. 1 e LI 1 ughl In order to do the question 
justice, one should speak Uoni experience, which he iniormed 
the Society he could noi do. He said thai from the Increasing 
number <>t old bachelors, marriage is not a success as com' 
pated with what it usi d to be in ihe good old timeol ourgreal • 
grand-parents. He Eeenicd to think the tendenoy was toward 
frivolity and neglect of home duties, Mr. Harner seemed earn. 

est and sincere In his views. Mr. .). Frost debated the negative. 
Mr. Frost was very much interested in the discussion, and ably- 
defended the girls of the present. 
Mr. Prcst proved by statistics that Mr.Hurner's argument was 



not correct, and tht'.t olu maids are not increasing every day. 
Mr. Frost thought it an outrage that the girls of the nineteenth 
e< ntury weie not as capable of fulfilling the duties of a wife as 
those of fifty or one hundred years ago. Affirmative was ar- 
gued by E. W. Reed, who cited the Society to examples which 
proved that the wife of fifty years ago was more liberal and 
generous than the wife of today. Mr. Reed doesn't doubt that 
some day he can speak with greater certainty than at present. 
Negative was continued by Mr. Rader. He did not lack words 
to express his thoughts in favor of the girl of the present gen- 
eration. Affirmative was closed by Mr. Harner. He seemed 
to think the girl of today was getting too artificial and of too 
lofty aims; why. he said, they are aiming at the ballot box. 
Mr. Frost in his closing arguments said that a woman of today 
did not have to go out and do all the chores in order to compete 
with her ancestors; furthermore, a man in olden times had sev- 
eral wives, while at the present time one is his ideal. The Society 
decided in favor of the affirmative. Order of compositions 
and reading.— C.R.KIstler tavored the Soc lety with a very good 
recitation, which showed good taste and patriotism. Declama- 
tion, Mr. Coleman. Alter having ten minutes recess, Me rs. 
Peck and Rhodes favored the Booioty with lustrum 
The Society likes jUBtsuoh feasts. Mr. Edelblute rave a discus- 
sion on inocculation. Essay by E. A. Clark, subject, "Different 
Physical Stature of Men." Dlsoussion, Mr. Patten. Ho to'd the 
Society of some of the damages done by the Chinch-bug. 

M. O 15. 



I\AHttATTAH ADVERTISEMENTS. 



BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 

SWINGLE & VARNEY'S Book-Store for School Supplies of 
all kinds. 

FOX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch -books, Ink, etc. Manhattan. Kansas. 

E. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
. School Supplies of all kinds, gold pens, etc. '75. 



R 



DRY GOODS. 



E 



A. WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store in 
* Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest style, the most 



popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, invite stu- 
dents and all other College people 10 call and examine their large 
stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men's wear. Latest 
styles in every department. 



WATCHES, JEWELRY. 



J 



Q. A. SHELDON, "the Jeweler." Established in 1867. 
t Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Eames Block. 



Watches, 



R 



E. LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Clocks, jewelry, 
t and Gold Specacles, also Musical Instruments. '75. 



EK. SHAW, Jeweler and Optician. Watches, Jewelry, Silver- 
• ware, Spectacles, Clocks, Fountain Pens, Gold Pens,"etc. Re- 
pairing of Watches, Clocks, Spectacles, and Jewelry done promptly 
and skillfully. A written guarantee given with all warranted watch 
work. 308 Poyntz Ave. 



DRUGS. 



w 



C. JOHNSTON, Druggist. A large line of Toilet Articles and 
• Fancy Goods. The patronage of students is solicited. 



HARDWARE. 



AJ.WHITFORD sells Stoves and Hardware at very low prices, 
• and carries a large stock from w'mcIi selections may be made. 
Student patronage respectfully invited. 



DENTIST. 



D 



R. G. A. CRISE, Dentist, jai l'oyutz Ave. The preservation 
of the natural 1 eelli a .Specialty. 



PHOTOGRAPHS. 



D 



KWEY, the Photographer, will henceforth make photographs for 
tudents at special rates, which may be learned hv calling at the 
gallery on Poyntz Avenue. Examine the new "aristo 1 ' photographs, 
uneqaaled for beauty of finish. 

BOOTS AND SHOES. 

REBATE TICKETS given on all cash sales. For tickets amount- 
ing to $5.00 you will be presented with one of three books, "Suc- 
cess," a record of the lives of noted men; "The Home Guide;" or 
"Compendium of Cookery." Reliable Boots, Shoes, and Rubbers. 
Latest stvles and low prices. LESLIE II. SMITH. 

LIVERY. 

PICKETT'S NEW LIVERY STABLE.— Everything new and 
strictly first-class. Special attention will be given to student 
Uade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 
cial Hotel. 

MEAT MARKET. 

CCHULTZ BROS, offer Fresh and Salt Meals in great variety. 
Students are invited to call at their market on Poyntz Avenue, 

to delive 



one door east of Fox's bookstore, or give orders 



• try wagon. 



SHAVING PARLOR. 



6 BATHS, $1.00 cash, 12 shaves, $1.00, cash. Hair cutting a spec- 
ialty. All work first-class at Pete Ilostrnp's Barber Shop, South 
Second St -set. 

GENERAL MERCHANDISE 

THE SPOI CA. 1 1 STORE is Headquarters for Dry I 
lions, Boots ;, nd Caps, Clothing, and Ladies' 

\\ raps. 1 . es in the city, 

O HUNTRESS, Dry Goods, Groceries, Queensware. Free de- 
t livery. Prices al vays as low as good business methods will 
warrant. The trade ni Professors, Students, and all connected with 

the College especially solicited. 
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BOARD OF REGENTS. 

Hon. A. P. FORSYTH, Liberty, Montgomery County. 
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Hon. R. W. FINLEY, Goodland, Sherman County. 
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Hon. JOSHUA WHEELER, Nortonville, Jefferson County, 

Treasurer. 

Hon. T. P. MOORE, Holton, Jackson County. 

Loan Commissioner. 
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Professor of Mathematics, Librarian. 

JOHN D. WALTERS, M. Sc, 

Professor of Industrial Art and Designing. 

IRA D. GRAHAM, B. Sc, 

Secretary, Instructor in Book-keeping. 

OSCAR E. OLIN, 

Professor of English Language and Literature. 

MRS. NELLIE S. KEDZIE, M. Sc, 

Professor of Household Economy and Hygiene. 

MRS. ELIDA E. WINCHIP, 

Superintendent of Sewing. 

OZNI P. HOOD, B. Sc, 
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Superintendent of Workshops. 
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Professor of Botany. 
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COLLEGE BUSINESS. 

Loans upon school -district bonds are to be obtained from the Loan 
Commissoner 

Bills against tht College should be presented monthly, and, when 
audi ed, are paid at the office of the Treasurer in Manhattan. 

All payments of principal and interest on account of bonds or land 
contracts must be made to the Slate Treasurer, at Topeka. Applica- 
tions for extension of time on land contracts should be sent to the 
Secretary of the Board <f Regents, at Manhattan. 

The Industrialist may be addressed through Pres. Geo. T Fair- 
child, Managing Editor. Subscriptions are received by Supt. J. S. C. 
Thompson. 

Donations for the Library or Muscumsshould be sent to the Libra- 
rian, or to Prof. Mavo, Chairman ot Committee on Museums. 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning the different depart- 
ments of study or work, may be addressed to the several Professors 
and Superintendents. 

General information concerning the College and its work, — studies, 
examinations, grades, boarding-places, etc.,— may be obtained at the 
office of the President, or by addressing the Secretary. 

Applications for Farmers' Institutes should be addressed, as early 
in the season as possible, to the President. 

The Experiment Station should be addres«e J through the Secretary. 



SCIENCE AND WORK. 

BY PKOIV J T. WILLARD. 

THE unparalelled strides civilization has made 
during this century have furnished themes 
for many writers. Future generations will have 
no lack of assurance that we of the present were 
fully aware of our great superiority to our ances- 
tors. The popular press teems with comparisons, 
nearly always to the disadvantage of the old 
times. The best of it is, that these deductions are 
true. The conditions which satisfied the mass of 
mankind in our country fifty years ago would be 
deemed intolerable now. People generally are 
better clothed, better fed, and live under better 
sanitary conditions novv than at any other time. 
The luxuries of our grandfathers have become 
our necessities. The discontent which is mani- 
fested to a greater or less extent in many places 
is not based upon a lack of general prosperity, 
but upon the claim that the fruits of our modern 
civilization are not equitably distributed. 

This prosperity is the direct offspring of mod- 
ern science. Cheapness of transportation, the 
substitution of mechanical for hand labor, the use 
of steel instead of iron or wood in so many ca- 
pacities, the utilization of the inanimate forces of 
nature to replace human power, and many other 
essentials of today are based upon the application 
of the dry facts of science to the production of 
wealth. 

While science has done much to ameliorate the 
condition of man, it is not to be expected 
that it will materially reduce the hours of labor 
per day. Bellamy's picture of a time when men 
will work but four or five hours per day is only 
a dream. The time will never come when addi- 
tional labor will not bring increased reward in 
pleasure or power after the bare physical neces- 
sities are met. The demand of laborers for 
even an eight-hour day would be preposterous had 
not machinery and scientific methods so greatly re- 
duced the demand for labor. As it is, compari- 
tively few are ready to maintain that eight hours 
of labor per day contributed by each citizen would 
supply all with such food, clothing, and manufac- 
tured articles as we now expect to enjoy. Even if 
eight would suffice to provide food and coarse 
clothing, man is so constituted that he will work 
more if his labor is to be rewarded by more pleas- 
ant surroundings in any way. 

Leaving out of consideration the lazy and worth- 
less, the advocates of the eight-hour day do not 
contemplate a life of idleness during the other 
hours of the day, but urge the need of opportuni- 
ty for work at home, and for mental development. 

Eight hours of labor per day, all told, is most un- 
common now with any class of people. Farmers, 
who make up the great majority of the nation, work 
twelve to fifteen hours. Merchants and tradesmen, 
an equal number. Busy professional men, it is safe 
to say, have scarcely more leisure time. Teachers 
are thought by many who haven't tried it to have 
an easy time. As a matter of fact, a real teacher is 
a very busy person. This is especially true of 
teachers of the sciences. While science has done 
so much to lighten the labor. 1 : of mankind, as a 
whole, the irony of fate entails a life of ceaseless 
study upon a man of science. Unless one is con- 
tent to barely hold to the knowledge of his school 
days, he must keep close to the current literature 
of his science. Science is nothing if not progressive, 
and the man who keeps up with its development 
in a single branch must grapple with a constant 
stream of quarterly, monthly, and weekly journals, 
as well as many new books. 

This constant vigilance is the price of progress, 
and the only guard against stagnation or retrogres- 



sion. It is as much part of his work as teaching or 
laboratory work, and often becomes more irksome. 
Yet few but those upon whom this duty falls have 
thought of this as work. Most would say that the 
scientist has a great deal of time for "reading," 
not realizing that this reading is often done while 
resisting the temptation to active exercise in the 
fields or to social pleasures in his family or with 
friends. 



BEAUTIFYING THE PUBLIC ROADS. 

UY C. A. KIMBALL, '93. 

ALONG with the present agitation for good 
roads, the subject of beautifying the roads 
should be included. 

The first essential of the ideal road is, of 
course, a good road-bed, — good in all sorts 
and conditions of weather. Then there should 
be a well-kept fence, a neatly trimmed hedge-row, 
or a stone wall preferred ; the edge of the road 
should be green with grass instead of being sub- 
merged in a forest of weeds. Perhaps we would 
go farther and plant trees, useful as well as orna- 
mental, along the road for shade, and to serve as 
a wind-break. 

The advantage of thus beautifying the roads 
can hardly be overestimated. What would be 
your opinion of a community whose roads were 
thus improved? Would you not think it a com- 
munity in which you would like to live? Would 
this not so improve a farm in value that you 
would be willing to give a good round sum more 
for such a farm than for one in a community 
whose fences were barb- wire, tumble-down stone 
walls, hedges untrimmed, or if sometimes cut 
with the brush piled on the road-side ; where 
weeds grow so rank and tall as to make it impos- 
sible to look over them to see if the fields contain 
any grain? Somehow the impression you get 
from the road- side greatly influences your opinion 
of the whole community, and rightly, too. 

Now we don't expect to make our country roads 
as nice as the roads of a park, but each farmer 
can easily do something to add to the appearance 
of his road-side. First, cut the weeds. Never 
mind if your neighbor doesn't; cut yours, and ten 
to one he will cut his next year. This will lead 
you to see that vour fence is in good shape ; and 
as people can now see your field, you will make 
an extra exertion to see that it is free from weeds. 
Once free from weeds, we have noticed in this 
part of Sunny Kansas, that the road-sides are 
soon grown up to tame grasses. Of course ex- 
pense comes in, but see if it doesn't gladden your 
heart enough to pay all the expense. 

Trying to improve your own road-side a little 
each year, you will find that road-sides of the 
whole neighborhood will improve ; for your 
neighbors won't allow you to get ahead of them. 
All will find themselves well paid for the labor, 
both in satisfaction derived from the beauty, and 
from actual cash value added to the farms. 



CROWDING THE COURSE. 

BY CHASE COLK, '86. 

ONE is sometimes led to believe that some 
students think that the greater part of life's 
work is over when they g raduate, instead of only 
begun. If, for reasons which seem sufficient, one 
enters "irregular," he frequently hears, "You 
will make up those other studies as extras, and 
'go through' in three years, won't you?" 

What does this mean ? It means just this : 
You are to do all that those who have passed the 
same studies, and know what they are, think 
should be done in a year's work, and in addi- 
tion, pile on these "extras." 

Why carry these extra studies? You cannot 
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find a student who will' say that each year of the 
course is not filled with its own work, and that 
the student who does that work well has no time 
for extras, unless we except those studies in the 
fourth year, known as electives, when the would- 
be graduate may elect to study that "science 
which treats of the natural and political divisions 
of the earth." What is to be gained by thus 
crowding your year's work? The gain is obvi- 
ous: the date on your diploma will be one 
year earlier than it would otherwise have been, 
and the possibilities are that the date on on your 
tombstone will also be. 

Of course the world is anxiously waiting for us 
to come to the rescue, and can ill afford to do so, 
but a kind Providence has managed to "get 
along" without much help from us thus far, and 
possibly can manage for one more year. 

On the other hand, has anything been lost? 
Are you fully repaid for the supplementary read- 
ing you might have done carrying the regular 
course? for the broken health of which we hear 
so frequently? or shall we account these as 
losses which must be placed against the practice 
of crowding the regular course? 
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THE ECONOMY OF TIME. 

BY GRACE M. CLARK, '92. 

EVERYBODY has all the time there is. But 
there seems to be the same inequality in the 
distribution of time that there is in the distribu- 
tion of wealth. There are the monopolists, who 
have too much time. There are the masses, who 
haven't time for anything. And there are the 
happy middle class, who have time for everything. 
There are not many of the first class in this 
state. They are not particularly to be envied. 
A man with more time than he knows what to do 
with is a misery to himself or to everybody else, or 
to both; for he is either a whiner or a mischief- 
maker. People of this class are not doing their 
share of work ; and that usually means that some- 
where, sometime, some people are doing more 
than their share. 

The numerous lower class is made up partly of 
those who are doing more than their share of 
work, and partly of schemers, who "haven't 
time" for what they don't like to do. But a 
great many of this class are people who haven't 
much to do. and don't do much, but would hon- 
estly like to do more if they knew how. Some 
of them lack decision of character, and spend too 
much time thinking about whether to do a thing, 
and if so, how to do it. Let somebody say 
"snakes!" when they are studying how to cross a 
ditch, and they can solve the question quickly 
enough. Let any real emergency call forth their 
best energies to plan for themselves or others, 
and their quickness is sometimes surprising to 
themselves. But without anything to make them 
decide in a hurry, they are their own worst ene- 
mies, for their work is always behindhand. 

Some fail to make their time count because 
they don't plan their work. Sometimes it is best 
to do first tlie piece of work that comes first to 
hand, but that is when a person's work is driving 
him ; when lie is doing the driving he will have 
a time for everything, end he will do a thing 
when he can do it to the best advantage. Very 
few people can make good time at work they are 
not disciplined to do, when hurried or worried. 
Therefore, the work that we don't just know 
how to do — and that is necessarily the greater 
part of students' work — should have our best 
time. But the most of us don't like lo do what we 
don't know how to do, and such work is often put off 
till it has to be done. It is easy to find pleasant 
work that ought to be done, when one has an un- 
pleasant job on hand. 

In the distribution of time, the middle class is 
the upper class. We all envy the man who seems 



to have time for all his work. ' We will usually 
find, too, that he is the man that has the most to 
do, and always has it done decently and in order. 
He makes the most of his time because he care- 
fully plans his work, does whatever he does thor- 
oughly, and promptly decides what he will do 
and how he will do it. He decides just as 
promptly what he cannot do, and that leaves him 
free to do what he does with all his might. 

OBSERVATIONS^ON~THE1NDUSTRIAL LIFE 
OF GREECE AND ROME. 

BY PROF. FRANCIS H. WHITE. 

ONE runs the risk of being thought a pedant de- 
sirous of airing his knowledge who frequent- 
ly quotes the classics or cites Greece and Rome. 
No doubt it is well to strike out on new lines of 
inquiry and investigation and free ourselves from 
intellectual bondage to those countries; and yet, 
where else can the student of the philosophy of 
history — one who desires to study cause and effect, 
tendencies, development— find a better field? 

The facts concerning the Greeks and Romans 
are abundant ; many of them were regarded by con- 
temporary writers, and these have been supplement- 
ed and verified by modern investigators. Here, as 
perhaps nowhere else, one may study a nation's 
complete career — its birth, growth, and death. 
Notice , too, that they had experience with all the 
principal forms of government, for they started 
with what may be called a limited monarchy, then 
had aristocracy, democracy, and finally, under the 
emperors, absolutism. In like manner may be 
traced the progress of their religious, intellec- 
tual, or industrial life. To properly treat anyone 
of these developments would necessitate consider- 
able space, but a few observations are here made 
in order to suggest some lines of investigation 
that might be profitably followed. 

In the early days of both Greece and Rome no 
disgrace attached to manual labor ; indeed, we find 
abundant evidence that it was held in high esteem. 
Homer represents Ulysses, the king of Ithaca .boast- 
ing of his ability to plow and reap all day, and we 
are told, also of his making a bed-stead and inlay- 
ing it with ivory, silver, and gold. The familiar 
story in Roman history of Cincinnatus leaving his 
work in the field to accept the high office of Dic- 
tator, and returning again to his labor when his 
duties in that position were performed, illustrates 
the same point. Especially was agriculture re- 
garded with respect. No one was allowed the 
honor of serving in the army unless a free-holder 
except some of the carpenters, coppersmiths, and 
musicians who were in a special way attached to 
the army. The Roman method of sending colon- 
ists into newly conquered territory indicates their 
confidence in the influence of the farmer's occupa- 
tion. Their almost invariable custom was to de- 
mand from conquered enemies, not tribute, but 
one-third of the land, and this they divided among 
the Roman citizens, often times going to thevery 
soldiers who had won it. This method, of course, 
gave them a hold on the soil impossible to loosen. 
The strength, then, of these states in their early 
history lay in their small landed proprietors. But 
a change gradually occurred. The small holdings 
were merged into large estates ; public lands, 
through favor or fraud, were obtained by the in- 
fluential and unscrupulous; gangs of slaves were 
introduced to till the soil and the small peasant pro- 
prietors becoming discouraged in the unequal con- 
test, retired to the city and lived as best they could. 
So also, the handicraftsmen in the city were sub- 
jected to competition of slaves imported"by the 
wealthy. Not only did the poor freemen suffer in 
property, but also in reputation ; his standing in 
the community was lowered almost to the level of 
his competitor ; labor came to be looked upon as 
fit only for slaves. Thus it has always been when 
slave and freeman have worked side by side. 
Instead of being quite recent, as some may 
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think, organizations of workingmen are very an- 
cient. Tne historian Mommsen informs us that 
eight guilds of Craftsmen were numbered among 
the institutions of Numa, that is, among institu- 
tions that had existed in Ronie from time immem- 
orial. They were the flute-blowers, goldsmiths, 
coppersmiths, carpenters, fullers, dyers, potters, 
shoemakers. Unfortunately, there is but little in- 
formation in regard to the trade life of the Ro- 
mans to be obtained, but it is supposed these 
guilds had as objects the permanent and secure 
preservation of the traditions of their art ; of ex- 
cluding unskilled workmen; of providing means 
for social meeting*, feasts, etc. No evidence has 
yet been produced of any attempt on their part to 
monopolize the trade or exclude inferior manu- 
factures. Attempts have been made to show a 
direct connection between these guilds and those 
of Saxon growth, but so far without success. 
In several respects the latter were superior in that 
they made provision for mutual help in case of 
sickness or poverty. The Greeks also had simi- 
lar organizations. Indeed, nothing is more natur- 
al or more common in the industrial history of all 
nations than to find men of the same occupation 
uniting for mutual assistance. The classes of 
Egypt, the castes of India, the guilds of Europe, 
in different ways bear evidence to the sama ten- 
dency. 

The inhabitants of Greece and Roms m ly be 
divided into three classes: First, the dominant 
race, usually inferior in numbers, but superior in 
rights, and possessing most of the wealth. Their 
position was obtained by conquest or because 
they were the descendants of the founders. Sec- 
ond, the freemen ; permitted to engage in any oc- 
cupation and liable to be pressed into service in 
time of war. They are either the ones who were 
conquered and have been allowed to remain at 
liberty, or they have voluntarily joined the com- 
munity. Third, the slaves or surfs who have 
been captured in war or have lost their freedom 
on account of debt. They are granted no voice 
in the government. The second class seldom 
have any influence in political affairs, but as in 
the case of the Roman plebians and "the many" 
of Athens, win recognition after a long struggle. 
The condition of the slaves and serfs must have 
been wretched. Numbers of them were educated, 
and in culture and ability were the equals, if not 
the superiors, of their masters. How, then, were 
they kept in subjection ? Some of the ordinary 
methods were insufficient food, systematic efforts 
to break their spirit, branding, or requiring spec- 
ial kinds of garments to prevent running away. 
In one country, at least (Sparta), the bravest were 
murdered in cold blood. The method was to or- 
der certain of the Spartan young men to arm them- 
selves with daggers and secretly kill such serfs as 
were thought, because of unusual bravery, to be 
dangerous to the State. Of course strikes, upris- 
ings, and revolts occurred, such as the strike of 
20,000 Athenian slave miners employed at the 
Laurian silver diggings; the great uprising of Si- 
cilian slaves under Eunus, and of Roman under 
Spartacus. In general, however, it may be said 
of all such efforts to secure freedom by force, with 
but few exceptions they were failures. The pun- 
ishments inflicted by the conquerors were fearful. 
Certain it is, however, that "their souls went 
marching on." Sympathy with their sufferings 
and admiration for their almost hopeless struggles 
have assisted in preparing the way for the univer- 
sal abolition of slavery and serfdom which evi- 
dently is in process of accomplishment. 

The standard histories, Grote's Greece and 
Mommsen's Rome, should be studied by those 
interested in the subject. A work, "The An- 
cient Lowly," contains much of value, but the 
arrangement of the facts is poor, and one ought 
to examine the conclusions with care before ac- 
cepting them. Brentano is the best authority 
on the history and development of Guilds. 
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CALENDAR. 

1S91-93. 
Fall Term— September 10th to December i8tb 
Winter Term— January *th to March a*th. 
Spring Term— March 28th to June 8th. 

June 8th, Commencement. 
1802-93. 
Fall Term— September 8th to December 16th 



TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds to invest in school dis- 
trict bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
less without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
ers and the State Agricultural College. Address T. P. Moore, Loan 
Commissioner, Holton Kan. 



LOCAL MATTERS. 






Commencement invitations will be issued next 
•week. 

A long-needed cinder walk is being laid to the 
Iron Shop. 

A host of visitors whose names were not 
learned have been at the College this week. 

"The Kansas Conflict," by Ex-Gov. Robinson, 
has been received by the Library with the com- 
pliments of the author. 

A defective flue in Prof. Olin's house furnished 
a small blaze and slight damage, but considerable 
excitement on Tuesday. 

Mrs. Dunlap, of Leonardville, and Miss Anna 
Bl achley, of North Freedom, Wisconsin, visited 
the College this morning. 

Assistant Cnemist Breese has rented the new 
Kellerman cottage, and will occupy it as soon as 
the weather permits moving. 

The- old fire extinguisher, after several years 
useless existence, has been repaired, and will be 
kept in running order in the future 

Mr. D. J. Stryker, a graduate of the Michigan 
Agricultural College, visited the College on Mon- 
day, and was surprised at the good work being 
done in the various departments. 

The Museum has received a carved elk rib, tak- 
en from an Indian grave, the gift of R. A. Clark, 
Third-year last fall, of Sitka, Alaska, and from 
C. A. Campbell, '91, a large pelican, killed near 
Manhattan. 

Mrs. Lizzie Williams Champney, an old-time 
teacher in this College, now widely known for 
her charming drawings and literary productions, 
writes of "An Old Stager" in the Easter number 
of Wide-Awake. 

Capt. y. M. Lee, 9th U. S. Infantry, visits the 
College this morning to inspect the Military De- 
partment in the name of Inspector General. A 
landslide on the Rock Island Railway between 
McFarland and Manhattan prevented the inspec- 
tion yesterday. 

The College will supply the Missouri Agri- 
cultural College with several thousand botanical 
specimens to replace, in part, those destroyed by 
the fire of last winter. Prof. Hitchcock is getting 
the specimens together as rapidly as his pressing 
duties will permit. 

The last division of the Fourth-year Class en- 
tertained the Chapel audience yesterday afternoon 
with orations as follows: F. C. Sears, "The 
Eight-hour Question;" May Secrest, "Bread, 
Meat, and Potatoes;" Alice Vail, "Life the Test 
of Learning;" Ora Wells, "Castles in Spain;" 
1). F. Wickman, "Discontent and Conserva- 
tism in Our National Life;" C. E. Yeoman, 
"Why We Pay Tribute;" W. P. Tucker and G. 
W. Wildin. discussion, "The relative importance 
of Statesmanship and Invention in our National 
Development." 

A most delightful Faculty party gathered on 
Saturday evening in the parlors of Mr. and Mrs. 
Davies by invitation of Mrs. Kedzie, who makes 
her home with them. Each guest was decorated 
with some device indicating the title of a book 
from which he stood ready on demand of proper 
authority to present a quotation. These wonder- 
ful devices brought many an ingenious guess that 
filled the rooms with cheer until refreshments for 
the inner man supplied all wants, and equipped 
the guests for braving the dismal rain that hurried 
the departure. 



GRADUATES AND STUDENTS. 



J. N. Bridgman, post graduate, is constructing 
a grinding attachment for lathes from a design of 
his own. 

Mamie Houghton, '91, has finished her term of 
teaching at Cleburne, and will spend the summer 
at home. 

R. C. Hunter, in Fourth-year classes last term, 
finds employment in the office of Van Brunt & 
Howe, architects, of Kansas City. 

Cards are out announcing the marriage of W. S. 
Hoyt., Second-year in 1885-86, to Miss Olive 
Webb, of Manhattan, on May 17th. 

C. E. Wood, '79, of Denver, stopped over a 
train on Saturday last to visit the College. He 
had just returned from a three months' prospect- 
ing trip to Florida. 

Fred. Knostman, student in 1SS9-90, is learning 
something of the duties of a traveling salesman by 
actual experience in the work under the guidance 
of a representative of a Chicago clothing house. 

WOMAN'S COLUMBIAN CLUB. 

In response to the call of the ladies of the State 
Board of Management of the World's Columbian 
Exposition, a number of the ladies of Manhattan 
met in the parlors of the Commercial Hotel, where 
they were greeted by Mrs. R. B. Mitchell, of 
Topeka, who with Mrs. Hanback, also of Tope- 
ka, are doing such able work by organizing the 
women of our different towns and counties into 
clubs, and through them making collections of 
various articles that represent woman's work; 
and also in many other ways furthering interest 
in the great exposition that is to take place in 
1893. 

At the appointed time Mrs. Mitchell called the 
meeting to order. Mrs. Kedzie was elected tem- 
porary President, and Mrs. Olin, Secretary. Mrs. 
Mitchell gave a brief outline of the work that is 
expected of the clubs. She gave a most interest- 
ing account of the work that has already been 
done, of the extensive and valuable collections 
that have been made, and of the plans and pur- 
poses that are still to be perfected. Mrs. Mitch- 
ell's whole heart is in the work, and she certainly 
impressed her hearers with the importance of the 
undertaking, and filled them with a desire to lend 
a hand to assist in this magnificent enterprise, in 
the success of which every American man and 
woman must feel a personal interest and pride. 

After the close of Mrs. Mitchell's remarks, the 
Secretary read the constitution and by-laws of the 
"World's Columbian Club." It was decided to 
form a permanent organization in Manhattan. 
The following officers were elected : — 

President, Mrs. Wilder. 

Vice-President, Mrs. Irish. 

Secretary, Mrs. Olin. 

Assistant Secretary, Miss Ada Little. 

Treasurer, Mrs. Fairchild. 

Press Committee, Mrs. Mason, Mrs. Fox, Miss 
Harper, Mrs. J. J. Davis, Mrs. A. A. Stewart, 
Mrs. R. D. Parker. 

The Club then adjourned to meet Monday, 
May 16th, at 3 o'clock p. m., in the Presbyterian 
Chapel. It is hoped that the attendance at this 
meeting will be large. Let every woman in 
Manhattan feel that she has a personal interest in 
this work, and aid the cause at least by being 
present at its meetings. M. E. S. Olin, Secy. 

EXPERIMENTS WITH SUGAR BEETS. 

Bulletin No. 31, bearing the above title,. by 
Professors Failyer and Willard of the Chemical 
Department, is being mailed. It contains a record 
of experiments with sugar beets grown on the 
College grounds and in other portions of the State, 
and concludes with the following summary: — 

"A number of varieties of sugar beets were 
grown by the Department on the College grounds.' 
To make the experiment more conclusive as to the 
whole State, 36 counties were visited, and from 
one- ha If to two dozen farmers secured to assist 
by raising a small plat of beets from our seed ac- 
cording to our directions. In addition to these 
selected localities, seed was sent to more than 100 
farmers in 30 additional counties, the whole num- 
ber of plats arranged for amounting to about 360. 
The seed used in all cases was of the best strains 
of sugar beets. 

"The extreme wet in the spring and early sum- 
mer, and the drouth later, combined to make the 
trial unsatisfactory and inconclusive. The fact 
that only 40 per cent of those undertaking to 



grow beets sent in samples, is probably largely 
due to the vicissitudes of the season. 

"An examination of the tables will show that the 
juice was usually of quite moderate to low sugar 
content. In only a few instances were the beets 
rich, while a greater number were of fair quality. 
If the beets raised last year represent our average 
product, the outlook for the sugar beet industry 
in our State is not bright. But the season was so 
abnormal that no conclusion, as to an ordinary 
season, can be drawn from the results of last year. 
The trial will be repeated, hoping to secure aver- 
age conditions and results." 



COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS. 



Student Editors.— Ora Wells, D. H. Otis, C. P. Flartley. 

Webstkh Society.— President, D. H. Otis; Vice-President, 
W. H. Edelblute; Recording Secretary. M. P. Hulett; Corres- 
pond rig Secretary, M. O. Biicheller; Treasurer, G. W. Ginter; 
Critic, J. W. Hartley; Marshal, H. G-. Pope. Meets Saturday 
evening and admits only gentlemen to membership. 

Hamu/tion Society.— President, F. B. Smith; Vice- Presi- 
dent J. D. Riddell; Recording Secretary, W. O. Staver; Cones" 
ponding Secretary, V. Kiuerick; Treasurer, C. C. Towner; Crif 
ic, G. W. Wildin; Marshal, B. M. Brown. 

Alpha Beta Society.— President. G. L. Clothier; Vice-Pres- 
ident, Birdie Secrest. Recording Secretary, Jessie Steams; Co- 
.lasponding Secretary, KatoOUlham; Treasurer, G. w, I ryho- 
jaa; Critic, May Secrest; Marshal, C C. Smith. Meets Eriday 
afternoon. Admits ladies and gentlemen to membership. 

Ionian Society.— President, Kuth Stokes; Vice-President, 
EusebiaMudge; Recording Secretary, ;»or=i NeWellj Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Mortensia Harinan; Treasurer. Blanche 
Hayes; Marshal, Hannah Wetzig; Critic, Ora Wells. Meets 
Friday afternoon. Admits ladies only to membership. 

Scientific Club.— President, S. C. Mason; Vice-President, 
J. 1. Willard; Secretary, Lottie J. Short; Treasurer, P. A. Mar- 
latt. Meets on the fourth Friday evening of each month in 
Chemical Laboratory. 

May 7th. 
The Webster Society was called to order by President Otis. 
M. F. Hulett led in devotion. Mr. Hulett was then initiated as 
Secretary to fill the place vacated by Mr. Wilkin. After the 
reading of the minutes, the debate was opened on the question, 
"Resolved, That the grade system should be abolished." It was 
argued on the affirmative by Messrs. Darnell and Dean, who 
seemed to think that the present grade system failed in that for 
which it was intended, viz., to give a correct showing of what 
each student knew of the subject. They proved by numerous 
illustrations from their own experience, as well as others, the 
fallaciousness of a repre' entative grade system. The negative 
was handled by Messrs. Sears and Freeman, who attempted by 
equally as logical arguments to prove that the grade system is 
the only means by which our instructors can have any di- 
rect knowledge of our standing. It also acts as an incentive 
to better work. The Society decided the question in favor of 
the negative. Mr. Parris rendered a declamation entitled "Na- 
ture and Nature's God." Mr. Harmon, related the experience 
of Bill Nye with "The Heathen Chinese." The 8ociety was 
next favored with an instrumental solo by J. E. Mercer. The 
8ociety paper was edited by M. O. Bacheller. Discussion, L. 
W. Hayes. The news of the week was given by G. W. Ginter. 

W. H. E., Secy pro tern. 

May 6th. 
President Clothier calJed the society to order at the usual time 
with a goodly number of Alpha Beta's present. First on the 
program was an organ solo by J. E. Mercer, C. C. Smith, com- 
mittee. Sarah Cottrell led in prayer. Roll call. R. 8. Trader 
was unanimously elected a member. We were favored with a 
very interesting and decidedly humorous declamation well ren- 
dered by Ivy Harner on "The Obstinate Music Box." Debate. 
"Resolved, that a country bred man will succeed better in the 
city than the city bred man in the country." The judges ap- 
pointed were Messrs. Hulse, Meade, and Christenson. The sub- 
ject was argued affirmatively by C. H. Thompson and 8. S. Har- 
ner. They showed that a country bred man will succeed better 
anywhere than the city bred man, because he has a healthy body 
and a strong constitution. His lungs have never been poison- 
ed by breathing the foul air of some of our cities. The question 
was discussed aegatively by Onie Hulett and E. J . Abell. They 
argued that the city bred man has more of a chance to learn 
about all things, whether pertaining to town or country, and 
would be more acquainted with things pretafning to a farm 
than the country man would give him credit for. The question 
was decided two to one in favor of the affirmative. The Glean- 
er was presented by Geo. W. Fryhofer. Music by Martha and 
Sarah Cottrell. Mr. Austin spoke extemporaneously on the 
subject "Narrow-mindedness;" Mr. Timbers, on "Spirit 
Springs;" and Mr. Meade, on "What Inventions have done for 
the Farmer." These subjects were then ''iscussed by different 
members of the Society. K. O. 

May Ttb. 
At the U6iml hour the Hamilton Society was called to order by 

President Smith. Notwithstanding it being a rainy evening, 
the roll call ehowed that over half the members were present. 
Mr. Boardtnau led iu devotion. Debate on the question, "Re- 
solved, That reading gives 11 better insight Into human nature 
than observation," was the first exercise on the programme. 
A (Urinative: A. Jackson brought lorth many facts and Illustra- 
tions to prove bis side of the question. He showed that by read- 
ing the works of great writers we could gain an inhight Into the 
character of the writer and of the people that surrounded him . 
He argued that the writers of standard works were great men 
who had a good knowledge of human character, and by reading 
these works we could gain more information in a short time 
than we could by observing a life time. G. Doll on the negative 
refuted the affirmative argument by showing that all discoveries 
and inventions were made by observation, and not by reading, 
and that to gain an insight into human nature required obser- 
vation. If a person does not observe, he will not gain 
much information by reading; that reading only leads a person 
to observe. The discussion by J .A. Rokes showed that by read- 
ing odo can get the results of the investigtions ot hun- 
dreds of writers and scientists who have spent their entire 
lives in making observations. These writers are reliuble, 
and by reading we can get the benefit of their life's work. 
T. Dawley, on the negative, argued that writers' observations 
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were not always reliable, and that to (rain an insight to human 
character a person must study man and not books. Judges 
Benson, Brown, and Smith decided two to one In favor of the 
affirmative. A. D. Benson, committee on music, furnished the 
Society with two well selected pieces of music An exoellent 
edition of the Recorder was presented by Mr. Gall After a re- 
cess of ten minutes,ipent some time in extemporaneous speak- 
ing on the subject "That the professors and assistants should 
he paid according to the results of their labors." The question 
was discussed principally from the "P. M." standpoint; that if 
the studeDts workiog In the farm and garden industrial be paid 
according to the work they do, should not the professors and 
assistants in the school be paid according to the work they do? 
After the report of Critic, the 8ociety adjourned. V. E. 

KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES 

BY PHOF. J. D. WALTKRS. 



The Manhattan city schools will close on May 20. 

The Ottawa University has adopted a new 
"yell." 

The Lawrence High School has had 400 pupils 
during the present year. 

Riley, in Riley county, intends to build a new 
school house this summer. 

Blue Rapids, Marshall county, has voted $10,000 
in bonds for a new school building. 

The last number of the University Historical 
Seminary Notes contained an interesting synopsis 
of Chancellor J. H. Canfield's lecture on the "Rise 
and growth of Indivualism," recently delivered be- 
fore the Kansas State University. 

Dickinson County has a County Superintendent 
of Schools who, when he visits schools, takes 
along a set of tools, saw, hammer, etc., and fixes 
all the broken seats, decayed door-steps, and di- 
lapidated brooms he comes across. — Kansas City 
Star. 

News comes from Topeka that Supt. Bloss of 
the city schools has been elected to the presidency 
of the Oregon Agricultural College. Topeka loses 
in him an efficient and faithful educator and a 
good executive officer, but Topeka's loss is- Ore- 
gon's gain. Pres. Bloss was at one time the State 
Superintendent of Indiana. 

A few days ago the school children of Kansas 
City, Mo., conceived the idea of making a volun- 
tary contribution of their pocket money for the 
benefit of the Children's Free Hospital, because 
by so doing they could help crippled, suffering 
children. The amount given is $348.35, an av- 
erage of two cents for each pupil in the schools. 
It was taken up as a penny collection, and by its 
large total shows what childish love and childish 
mites can do. 

The committee on arrangements for the Sara- 
toga meeting in July have been able to reduce 
the hotel and railroad rates to very low figures. 
The "Kansas Headquarters" hotel has put the 
rate at $1.50 per (\a\, and the selected route rail- 
ways ha>.'e reduced the fare for the trip to about 
$30. Special excursion trains will run from Kan- 
sas City. For further information write to Prof. 
Wilkinson, of Emporia, the elected Manager of 
the Kansas delegation. 

The May number of the State University Semi- 
nary Notes gives tome very interesting statistics 
with regard to the expenses of the students at that 
institution: " The table given shows their aver- 
age expenses to be: Freshman year, $274.91; 
sophomore, $309. 16 ; junior, $335.04 ; junior law, 
$205.79. These averages show the usual steady 
increase for each >ear spent in college. This in- 
crease seems to be due to the items of room rent, 
board, washing, and sundries, indicating that the 
increased expenses of each year over the last comes 
from those things which go to make up the com- 
forts or pleasures of student life. The junior law 
year shows an unusual expense for books, and a 
remarkably low expense for most of the other 
items. The sophomore year seems to indicate a 
desire for fine raiment; the junior year for good 
board and cleaner clothes. An average expense 
for all students of $294.98 certainly puts a Uni- 
versity education within the reach of every one 
who is willing to work hard for it; and this is the 
average, not the lowest expense." 

The St. Marys College Dial justly criticises 
many college papers when it says : "Several of our 
exchanges, especially those hailing from mixed 
colleges, seem to make it a point to entertain their 
readers with little poems and locals of a silly, am- 
orous nature, that are rather calculated to fill the 
true friend of education with a feeling of disgust. 
Whether or not it is necessary for a college boy 
to be constantly flirting with the fairer sex we 



leave to the decision of older and wiser heads. 
But this much we know, that it is excessively vul- 
gar and in extremely bad taste to connect in the 
college paper the names of school boys and girls 
in a manner that ought to be offensive, if not to 
the parties themselves on account of their igno- 
rance, at least to their parents, who send their 
sons and daughters to school, not to give them an 
opportunity for flirtation, but to enable them, by 
a good education, to fulfill the solemn duties of 
life. We wonder only that the authorities of these 
respective colleges do not see fit to interfere where 
the good name and reputation of the institution are 
so evidently at stake." 

THE FUTURE FOR THE FARMER. 
The American Agriculturist is of the opinion, 
after careful research and conservative investiga- 
tion, that American farmers, as a class, are more 
prosperous and in a better condition today, both 
mentally and financially, than they were one year 
ago. There is thus a most hopeful outlook for farm- 
ers during the year before us. The country gener- 
ally is prosperous and affluent, which means that 
the people have a good purchasing power. When 
farmers can find markets close to hand, they gen- 
erally obtain more remunerative prices than if 
compelled to ship their produce abroad. It is thus 
to the interest of all farmers to help build up 
their own particular sections, thereby providing 
markets at their own doors. If these fail, or are 
lacking, we have the world before us, and we be- 
lieve that the exports of our domestic produce in 
the prospective seasons will approximate even 
those of the unprecedented seasons just completed. 
This may seem a rash conjecture, but let us 
analyze it. 

We have still available all the markets that have 
heretofore bee« open to us, and even to a greater 
extent, for one of the results of low prices is a 
consumption, and, when people once become ac- 
customed to consuming American products, they 
will continue to demand them, even if prices be 
higher, because the quality was satisfactory. In 
addition, we have a large number of new markets 
open to us through reciprocal trade relations that 
have but recently been established. Heretofore 
such markets, with their millions of people creat- 
ing a large consumptive demand, were practically 
closed by the high tariffs imposed upon our pro- 
ductions, but we now enter them as a favored na- 
tion and at an advantage over our competitors in 
the world's food supply. 

The European demand for American produce 
also bids fair to continue its large proportions. 
Even with average crops on the continent, Europe 
will be far from making up her depleted reserves, 
and may be expected to be a free buyer of our 
products of 1S92. 

We need only a favorable season to insure suc- 
cess, and, up to the present time, the indications 
are decidedly favorable. With careful cultivation 
on the part of the farmer, the growing and 
harvesting of good crops, we anticipate that there 
will be no difficulty in finding a good and profit- 
able market for our produce. Too much of al- 
most any of our crops can be grown, but if only a 
normal increased acreage is devoted to the princi- 
pal staples, there is no fear as to the result. 

THE RAILROADS AND THE PEOPLE. 
The marvelous extension of the general railway 
system of the Republic and the growth of Terri- 
tories and States which has followed in the past 
quarter of a century have been accompanied by 
an equally remarkable and healthy change in the 
relations of the public and the companies. The 
struggle was hardlv begun in 1866 between the 
people and the corporations. The railroad was 
regarded by its owners as a private business to be 
managed solely for profit, and by the public as a 
necessary but conscienceless agent for the carriage 
of freight and passengers, to be kept in check by 
savage assaults or reckless raids upon its treasury 
or its earning power. The principal business of 
the legislatures came to be railway legislation. 
Shippers flocked to the State capitols to secure 
relief from discriminations, speculators to influ- 
ence the price of stocks by promoting attacks to 
put them down and then killing their own meas- 
ures to put them up, and adventurers to prey upon 
all parties. Freight agents, clothed with unlim- 
ited discretion, exercised their favoritism or their 
animosities upon individuals and communities ; 
, but such officers are now as extinct as the masto- 
don. The struggle might have ended in the de- 
struction of the value of these properties and the 
permanent crippling of their usefulness. But 



sense on both sides, or rather, the American ge- 
nius and faculty for affairs, has happily solved the 
problem. The railways have come to acknowl- 
edge their popular obligations and semi-public 
character, and the national Government and the 
States have substituted wise supervision and regu- 
lation for blind and unreasoning attacks. The 
railway president who acted in equal disregard of 
the public and of the interests of his stockholders 
is a memory of the past. The managers of the 
.present of these vast interests, whose proper con- 
duct is so vital to the prosperity of commerce and 
the welfare of the commonwealth, are, with few 
exceptions, able, broad minded, and public spirit- 
ed. They are keenly alive to the grave responsi- 
bilities which rest upon them, to the double obli- 
gation to the people and the stockholders, which 
requires both statesmanship and business skill and 
judgment, and to their duties to that great army 
of employes, which calls for the head of a gener- 
al and the heart of a philanthropist. — Chauncy M. 
Depenv. 
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BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 



SWINGLE & VARNEY'S Book-Store for School Supplies of 
all kinds. 

FOX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch -books, Ink, etc. Manhattan. Kansas. 

E. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
. School Supplies of all kinds, gold pens, etc. 75. 
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DRY GOODS. 



EA. WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store in 
, Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest style, the most 
popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, invite stu- 
dents and all other College people to call and examine their large 
stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men's wear. ' 
styles in every department. 



Latest 



WATCHES, JEWELRY. 
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Q. A. SHELDON, "the Jeweler." Established in 1S67. Watches, 
, Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Eames Block. 
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E. LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Clocks, jewelry, 
, and Gold Specacles, also Musical Instruments. '75. 



EK. SHAW, Jeweler and Optician. Watches, Jewelry, Silver- 
. ware, Spectacles, Clocks, Fountain Pens, Gold Pens, etc. Re- 
pairing of Watches, Clocks, Spectacles, and Jewelry done promptly 
and skillfully. A written guarantee given with all warranted watch 
work. 308 Poyntz Ave. 



DRUGS. 
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C. JOHNSTON, Druggist. A large line of Toilet Articles and 
• Fancy Goods. The patronage of students is solicited. 



HARDWARE. 
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J.WHITKORD sells Stoves and Hardware at very low prices, 
_. anil carries a large stock from w'mcIi selections may be made. 
Student patronage respectfully invited. 

DENTIST. 
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H. G. A. CRISE, Dentist, 321 Poyutz Ave. The preservation 
of the natural Teeth a Specialty. 



PHOTOGRAPHS. 



DBWEY, the Photographer, will henceforth make photographs for 
students at special rates, which may be learned by calling at the 
gallery on Poyntz Avenue. Examine the new "aristo" photographs, 
unequaled for beauty of finish. ^^^^^ 

BOOTS AND SHOES. 



REBATE TICKETS given on all cash sales. For tickets amount- 
ing to $5.00 you wiil lie presented with one of three books, "Suc- 
cess," a record of the lives of noted men; "The Home Guide;" or 
"Compendium of Cookery." Reliable Boots, Shoes, and Rubbers. 
Latest styles and low prices. LESLIE II. SMITH. 



LIVERY. 



PICKETT'S NEW LIVERY STABLE.— Everything new and 
strictly first-class. Special attention will be given to student 
Uade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 
cial Hotel. 



MEAT MARKET. 



SCHULTZ BROS, offer Fresh and Salt Meats in great variety. 
Students are invited to call at their market on Poyntz Avenue, 
one door east of Fox's bookst ore, or give orders to delivery wagon. 

SHAVING PARLOR. 



s- BATHS, $1.00 cash. 12 shaves, $1.00, cash. Hair cutting a spec - 
O ialty. All work first-class at Pete Hostrup's Barber Shop, South 
Second St-eet. __^^^__^_^___^_^^^^__ 

GENERAL MERCHANDISE 



THE SPOT CASH STORE is Headquarters for Dry Goods, No- 
lions, Boots and Shoes, Hats and Caps, Clothing, and Ladies' 
Wraps. Lowest prices in the city. 

O HUNTRESS, Dry Goods, Groceries, Queensware. Free de- 
, livery. Prices always as low as good business methods will 
warrant. The trade of Professors, Students, and all connected with 
the College especially solicited. 

EB PURCELL, Cornerof Povntz Avenue and Second Street, has 
. the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House-keeping Gocds, School I Books, Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries, etc., etc. Goods delivered in all parts of the city and at the 
College, free of charge. 
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COLLEGE BUSINESS. 

Loans upon school -district bonds are to be obtained from the Loan 

C °JHl?« U flirain8t the College should be presented monthly, and, when 
.ud eY *aTpa at uVe Sffice of the f reasurcr in Manhattan . 

A 1 payments of principal and interest on account of bonds or land 
,A" P ,t must be made to the State Treasurer, at Topeka. Applica- 
tions for e7^^ on land contracts should be sent to the 
Secretary oi the Hoard < f Regents, at Manhattan. 

The INDUSTRIALIST may be addressed through Pres. Geo T Fair- 
child, Managing Editor. Subscriptions are received by bupt. J. b. C. 

T Do r nati , o n ns for the Library or Museums should be sent to the Libra- 
rian or to Prof. Mayo, Chairman ot Committee on Museums. 

Questions scientific or practical, concerning the different d-part- 
m «U of study or work, may be addressed to the several^Professo.s 

an Gener P aYinform e a n tion concerning the College and Its work .Studies 
examinations, grades, boarding-places, etc., -may beobta.ned at the 
f.ff Z of ft \t President, or by addressing the Secretary. 
Appticatio J -or Farmer/' Institutes shcvilrl be addressed, as early 



SUCCESS IN APPLIED MECHANICS. 

BY PROP. O. P. HOOD. 

WHAT subtle quality brings success to one 
and lack of success to the other of two 
equally studious men in lines mechanical? What 
quality distinguishes the natural and well-trained 
mechanic from the average man in his line ? If 
the difference is the result of a single quality, it is 
most likely the possession of, or lack of, good 
mechanical judgment. He may have rare attain- 
ments of skill in many directions, but fail for lack 
of this. 

The experiences of men carefully weighed and 
compared brings judgment; and to few is it 
given to weigh and compare with equal skill 
experiences widely differing in character. How 
rare the combination of excellent mechanical and 
financial judgment, and how totally void of me- 
chanical judgment is the usually keen newspaper 
reporter. The capacity to form good judgment 
on mechanical subjects is naturally possessed by 
few, and the rest of us seek to cultivate the ca- 
pacity by every device. Experience comes slowly. 
How to turn what little we do get into good judg- 
ment for future guidance, is worth study. What 
would the young engineer not give to possess the 
accumulated experience of Ericsson or Robeling. 
But to a large degree the judgment of each must be 
the essence of his own experience. 

To acquire powerful aids in forming judgment, 
and a capacity to rightly consider mechanical ex- 
perience, is the opportunity afforded by a technical 
course, but so powerful are these aids that some 
have unfortunately considered them a substitute for. 
judgment. This has been particularly true of the 
too liberal use of mathematical formulas. Math- 
ematics as an expander of mechanical capacity 
has been so valuable and so extensively used as to be 
mistaken by some very practical men and some 
short-sighted students for the object, and not a 
means. Among the former such a good engineer 
as Trantwine appears, who, in his preface to his 
"Engineers' Pocket-book" says: "Comparatively 
few engineers are good mathematicians; and, in 
the writer's opinion, it is fortunate that such is the 
case." Such sentiments are common among those 
who do not realize the training to be had by 
mathematics. 

A young man, a college graduate of ten years 
standing, filling an important responsible position 
in the civil engineering corps of a railroad, question- 
ed his superior engineers as to the advisability of 
acquiring more mathematics, and reported their an- 
swer to agree with the laconic expression of one who 
said: "The more mathematics you have the less use 
the road has for you." A few students who have 
thought all of engineering was wrapped up in for- 
mulae have given cause for such belief and rise to 
such stories as that of the young man who designs 
cylinder walls in exact accordance wjth formulae for 
bursting strength, and leaves nothing for boring 
and reboring and general soundness of casting; 
and the young engineer who stopped to figure the 
center of gravity of a lathe before putting it on 
skids to move, and of the lathe legs, designed only 
for the static load, and many more of smaller kind. 
But while severe criticism is common, often com- 
ing from those whose adverse opinion makes it 
very discouraging, the fact remains that nothing 
so aids the judgment and supplements short ex- 
perience as the data and books that are discov- 
ered to us by the higher mathematics. 

Some turn experience into judgment slowly, 
while others, either by natural gift or careful 
training and study,turn slight experience into good 
judgment. These gain experience by careful ob- 
servation, and their designs arc always at least rea- 



sonable. Important parts are never too light; 
neither are they clumsy. Bearings seem natur- 
ally to take correct proportions, and ingenious 
combinations appear. Bacon fays, speaking of 
study: "To make judgment wholly by their rules 
is the humor of a scholar, . . . and studies 
themselves do give forth directions too much at 
large except they be bounded in by experience." 

This "bounding in" is the quality of the suc- 
cessful man ; to do it quickly and naturally, is the 
quality of the genius. 

To take the greatest advantage of limited expe- 
rience, an alert consciousness of its need is the first 
requisite, and no better second is needed than the 
habit of close note taking of movements, forms, and 
and dimensions, and comparing them with each oth- 
er and one's own judgment. The experience of 
others thus becomes ours, and helps mold our judg- 
ment in ways at least safe if not brilliant. 



BOOKS ON THE FARM. 

BY W. O. 8TAVKH, *93. 

TO some farmers this is a subject of very lit- 
tle importance, while others owe their sue*! 
cess to the knowledge gained from books. The av- 
erage Kansas farmer has very few, if any, books 
in his house ; and the result can readily be seen 
by looking at the condition of his farm. Even 
the agricultural reports and the bulletins of his 
nearest experiment station, which can be obtained 
free of charge by simply asking for them, are not 
in his possession. These are gotten up for his 
special use; and a few hours' reading, would 
often save the farmer large sums of money and 
days of useless labor. 

The time has come when farmers must read 
more to make their farms bring larger returns for 
the time and labor expended on them. The old 
ways of farming in our grandfathers' time are 
past, giving way to better and more highly im- 
proved methods. The economical side must now 
also be looked at. To do this, books that give 
the experience of the best educated men should 
be at the disposal of every energetic farmer 
throughout the State. By reading such books as 
these the fanner will soon be led to thinking 
and investigating for himself ; and if he can find 
out how to raise the same crop on less land with 
a larger yield, he will be amply repaid for the 
time and money expended, in a very few years. 

In traveling over the country, we find there are 
many farmers who do not know even the first es- 
sentials of properly sheltering and taking care of 
their farm animals, or of preventing any of their 
diseases. By investing only a few dollars in a 
good book treating on veterinary science and sci- 
entific stock-feeding, they would soon raise ani- 
mals they need not be ashamed to show to their 
fellow farmers, and worthy to compete with 
others anywhere. Blooded animals would soon 
take the place of the "scrubby" ones, and stock- 
raising would be a more profitable occupation. 

There are many farmers who even buy all the 
fruit and vegetables for their table, while the land 
on which these could ! e raised is lying waste. 
A few books treating fully on the growth and de- 
velopment of trees and garden fruits would soon 
teach the farmer how to raise splendid garden 
crops, and how to set out and take care of an or- 
chard. This would be much cheaper than buy- 
ing his fruits and vegetables, besides adding to 
the pleasures and omforts of his home life. 
• Last, but not least, books that relate to the af- 
fairs of his household and to the general education 
of his family, such as treat on cooking, the dif- 
ferent ways o' sewing and doing fine needle 
work, and thos/ relating to household economy, 
should not be neglected. Several music books 
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and as many standard literary works as can be 
conveniently purchased would add to the pleas- 
ures and comforts of every farmer's home, while 
the time spent in reading and studying them 
would not be least in value. 

With the heretofore mentioned books, a small, 
well selected library is already established ; and 
with the addition of an occasional book or two, as 
the farmer can afford, it would before many 
years become quite an extensive library, 
the cost of which would have been paid 
for by selling more valuable stock and better 
qualities of farm crops than formerly. The rainy 
days and long winter evenings could be profita- 
bly spent in reading and discussing the different 
methods and theories set forth, with the family ; 
and as the different seasons advanced these could 
be put into practice. Those doing this will soon 
see its advantages ; while the time and money 
spent will soon be amply repaid. 
GOOD ROADS. 

BV SECY- I. ». GRAHAM. 

GOOD roads may be said to be like heaven in 
the minds of many, in tha*. they are objects 
of very general desire and of very general neglect. 
If any emphasis [were needed to the general 
newspaper demand for them, certainly Kansas has 
supplied it this spring. About three mouths of 
bad roads ought to serve to impress upon the 
farmer that, instead of being something belong- 
ing to the public, and therefore of only indirect in- 
terest to him, the road is one of the most impor- 
tant of his many necessary pieces of farm appara- 
tus. 

The American farmer has been compelled to 

purchase new and expensive farm machinery and 
high-grade stock, but he has not been compelled 
to take care of them. He has often tried to farm 
by the mile, when the acre would have been a 
juster measure of his capacity. He has wasted 
thousands of dollars in the ill-judged voting of 
bonds for fraudulent sugar factories, creameries, 
and paper railroads, with the personal satisfaction 
of paying the bills as his only gain. But of the 
wagon road which connects him with market, he 
seems to have taken but little thought. 

Of the cost of bad roads in the wear and tear of 
harness and horse-flesh, of the isolation of the far- 
mer at times when hauling should be done, and 
of the generally depressed condition of trade, it is 
not my purpose here to speak, for the reason that 
these facts can be gained elsewhere, and because 
the whole question of whether we shall have good 
roads or not depends entirely upon their cost. 

From a special Consular Report upon Streets 
and Highways in Foreign Countries may be glean- 
ed some facts of possible interest here. In this 
publication it is shown that very generally the 
building and maintenance of important highways is 
under the direct control of the State in most foreign 
countries, while the roads of less importance, as 
thoroughfares, are built and repaired by the counties. 
In the construction of country roads in the 
Nantes district in France, it is found sufficient to 
carefully grade the road-bed and excavate a trench 
about eighteen inches deep in the middle. This 
trench is then filled with hard stone broken into 
cubes of about one and a half inches. This broken 
stone is crushed into a sclid mass by passing a 
roller weighing 12,000 >r more pounds over 
it many times. The surface is made convex, so 
that water will readily drain off, and, for country 
roads, is about six meters wide. The first cost of 
making this road is about $1.25 per square meter, 
and it lasts, with but slight annual repairs, for 

twenty years. 

Fruit and timber trees are p anted along the 
highway and leased to adjacent lan.d owners. This 
serves to bring in a considerable revenue, 
which serves to reduce road ta es. All roads 
are constructed under the plans 1 id supervision 



of a trained engineer.and there is no "working out" 
road taxes each year along the property of the 
"pass master" to the neglect of the other roads of 
the district, as in the American plan. 

It is stated, in cases where it is possible to gain 
facts, that the construction of such a road has served 
to increase the valuation of adjacent property 
from 300 to 1000 per cent. 

In Kansas,, where stone and gravel are so abun- 
dant and so easily accessible, it is probably true 
that the cost of constructing a similar road to the 
ones mentioned would be less than the prices giv- 
en ; while their value when complete would prob- 
ably do more for the general prosperity of the 
State than any other single cause. 



STOLEN TOIL. 

BY B. H. POGH, '92. 

CURRENT literature seems like the product 
of a great factory where the thoughts, opin- 
ions, and aphorisms of earlier thinkers are em- 
bellished by a transformation of ideas or a trans- 
position of words and issued to the world as the 
pungent thought of present writers. The North 
American Review ', the Forum, Scribner's, in fact, 
all the standard magazines, adorn their pages with 
the most carefully written and beautifully styled 
productions that reach the press. Every topic is 
touched: philosophy, science, art, politics, relig- 
ion, and every conceivable branch of ethics, all 
bear the impress of minds luxuriant in vocabulary, 
and display a lucidness of language that bespeaks 
stupidity in the reader who fails at once to com- 
prehend it. But despite this masterly array of 
thought of which we so gratefully admit our 
pride, a probe into the core around which gathers 
the opinions and ideas of one of our magazine 
articles, will strike the fossil of some ancient 
thought handed down from the 16th or 17th cen- 
tury. Some antiquated political idea from Adam 
Smith, sapped and resapped of its nutrients till 
only the merest soup-bone remains to stay the 
hunger of the present generation ; some stratified 
conception from the carboniferous age of science, 
chafed and eroded by the verbosity of small writ- 
ers till only boulders of disintegration remain to 
mark the place of a once beautiful anticlinal. 
Every thought of the old and gifted writers is 
pulled from its proper place and adorned with 
puffs and trills and flounces, then hung up in the 
literary notion store as a product of modern genius. 
True, it is a hard matter for even a live thinker 
who thinks for himself, unguided by the directing 
words of a Bacon, a Locke, a Ruskin, or an Em- 
erson, to create new ideas without finding that 
somehow or other those philosophers have occa- 
sionally had his thoughts before he did, but they 
have now become his own and are rendered 
doubly valuable to him because of doubled au- 
thority. 

There may be numeious reasons why this steal- 
ing ot the toil of others is so prevalent, but for 
the greater part it is from the very inertness of 
our minds, the apathy we have for mental exer- 
tion, and the ease with which the fruits of liter- 
ary toil may be foraged. The whole train of 
youthful ambition at present seems to be to pur- 
chase the most luxury with the least mental effort. 
The back woods have ceased to bear Lincolns and 
Henry Clays ; villages and hamlets- have left off 
their traffic in Websters and Garfields and Frank- 
lins and Washingtons. Harvard and Yale no 
longer issue degrees to Longfellows and Bryants 
and Adams and Noah Websters. May it not be 
traced to the fact that the severe rigidity of early 
surroundings has melted into insipid comfort as 
modern artifice has progressed ? The great ages 
of thought and reason we so often notice in liter- 
ature when, as it seemed, whole floods of the 
most profound wisdom were poured out to the 
public, were not a natural overflow, but have 



been born of national upheavals, when energy 
and cool thinking were in demand, in order to 
save republics or crush a nation's evils. Great 
men are born of great events, and they are think- 
ers who think for themselves. They borrow no 
hackneyed postulates from antiquity, but work 
out their own sentiments in boldness and without 
fear or trembling. 

The result of purloining from others to enrich 
our minds ends in an accumulation of material that 
has not undergone transmutation in our own 
thoughts, an acquired stock of information, like 
the so-called walking encyclopedia, which gives 
you a speaking acquaintance with many things, 
but denies you the privilege of thoroughly know- 
ing a single one. Such a man may fancy himself 
learned, and may go into all societies and meet a 
thousand types of humanity ; but sooner or later 
he will find himself confronted by the really live 
man, the thinker, and at once "his boasted acqui- 
sitions fall away as by one stroke of his smiting 
will or one gleam of his irradiating intelligence." 
An earnest and willing young man or woman 
will never be out of demand, but the youth who 
educates his eyes and ears, who refines the crude 
materials of nature by his own mental analysis, 
before submiting them to the store-house of mem- 
ory, is the one who will soon transcend the influ- 
ence of others, and become a positive force in the 
world, a monumental work of energy and ambition 
befitting as an example to convince man of the 
height that may be attained through determination. 
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A REPRESENTATIVE FARMER. 
A representative farmer should be a broad-mind- 
ed, intelligent man, whose education and exper- 
ience are not confined to the limits of his farm or 
even of the State in which he lives. The man who 
has no knowledge of existing conditions outside 
the limits of his town or country is likely to become 
opinionated, and would really represent but little 
except himself. The representative farmer's knowl- 
edge should not be confined to the work of the 
farm, or even an understanding of the principles in- 
volved in animal and plant life. He should be 
well informed in regard to existing conditions of 
all classes of farmers, and should be able to ana- 
lyze the causes of success or depression by which 
they may be surrounded, and to suggest a remedy 
for evils wherever they may exist. 

He should have a critical knowledge ot the con- 
dition of other classes, that his opinion of them in 
comparison with the farming class may be an un- 
prejudiced one. He should be well posted in re- 
gard to educational interests and the economic 
questions of the present time, because they are in- 
timately connected with the life and property of 
the farming population. 

The representative farmer cannot be a man of 
one idea. He should not only know how to make 
300 pounds of butter from a cow in a year, but 
he should know whether legislation in his State 
affects the price of that butter or not. He should 
not only know how to care for crops so as to make 
them of the greatest possible benefit to himself, 
but he should have progressive ideas of how to 
care for the educational interests of the children 
of the State, that they may be of the greatest pos- 
sible benefit to the world. In short, the repre- 
sentative farmer should be an all-round, educated, 
intelligent, broad-minded, public-spirited man. — 
Our Grange Homes. 

Connecticut helps on in the movement for a 
State system of roads, the State Board of Trade 
having drawn up a bill providingthat tne State shall 
develop and maintain those roads which are most 
necessary to general traffic, leaving the execution 
ot the scheme to special commission. It is evi- 
dent that no individual town suffers alone the con- 
sequences of its bad roads, the neighboring mar- 
ket towns and cities. Every farmers' organization 
may well consider this subject most carefully. 
Farmers need, want, and must have better roads, 
but they won't submit to paying more than their 
fair share of the expenses involved. Because the y 
have resisted all schemes of unjust taxation to 
make them pay for this improvement, farmers 
have been persistently misrepresented as opposed 
to better roads. — Farm and Home. 
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CALENDAR. 
1891-92. 
Fall Term— September 10th to December i8tb 
Winter Term — January Sth to March Hth. 
Spring Term— March 28th to June 8th. 

June 8th, Commencement. 
1893-03. 
Fall Term— September 8th to December 16th 



TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has fund* to invest In school dis- 
trict bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
less without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
ers and the State Agricultural College . Address T. P. Moore, Loan 
Commissioner, Holton Kan. 



LOCAL MATTERS. 

Prof. Rain visits friends in Topeka this week. 

The cannon woke the echoes Thursday in Ar- 
tillery drill. 

About seventy-five volumes were received from 
the binder last week. 

Rev. H. D. Piatt, brother of Prof. J. E. Piatt, 
was a visitor at the College on Wednesday. 

Assistant Chemist Breese is comfortably settled 
in the Kellerman cottage, west of the College. 

Rev. Dr. Milner gives the Library a set of Pub- 
lic Opinion and two volumes of the Andover 
Review. 

Prof. Olin is announced as instructor in the 
Riley County Teachers' Institute, to begin June 
6th. 

The experimental corn is all planted, and 
sorghum seeding is in progress as the Industri- 
alist goes to press. 

Rev. Robt. Mclntyre, of Chicago, has been se- 
cured by the College Societies to deliver their 
annual address June 3rd. 

President Fairchild will preach the memorial 
sermon in the Methodist Church, Sunday, May 
29th, at three o'clock p. m. 

Assistant Botanist Carleton visited Lawrence 
on Wednesday and Thursday, and added largely 
to the Department's collection of rusts. 

The social of the Spring Term (for College 
people only, it seems necessary to state) will be 
held next Friday ©vening. 

Prof. Walters is experimenting with colors upon 
enlarged photographs of the grounds and build- 
ings with a good degree of success. 

Prof. Olin met his brother, Supt. A. S. Olin, 
of Kansas City. Kansas, at the teain,, Wednesday, 
and had a few moments chat with him. 

The new catalogue is printed, and wilLsoon be 
issued. It makes sixty-four pages of names and 
descriptive matter, with explanations of course of 
study, etc. 

"The last car of coal for the season" has been 
ordered three times already, and with present 
prospects such an order is likely to be a weekly 
occurence all summer. 

Mr. W. S. Durett, of Jewell County, was a 
visitor on Tuesday. He purposes to make Man- 
hattan his home with a view of giving his children 
the advantages of the College. 

The Kansas Capital publishes a paper read by 

our Farm Foreman, Mr. Shelton, at a recent 

meeting of the Manhattan Horticultural Society, 

entitled, "A Beginner's Story of Success with 

. Strawberries." 

Pres. Fairchild was in attendance upon a meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors for the Kansas Edu- 
cational Exhibit in the Columbian Exposition Wed- 
nesday evening at Junction City. The convention of 
County Superintendents was also in session there. 

The Manhattan Fish and Game Association has 
taken a long step in the right direction by offering 
a bounty of fifteen cents per dozen on the English 
sparrow. We have a considerable number of 
surplus sparrows about the College which might 
be had for the taking. 

Botanical and entomological collections grow 
apace, although the cold weather makes bug- 
hunting a rather difficult task. A few warm, 
bright days would bring the recluses from their 
hiding places and do much toward killing the 
traffic in last year's bugs. 

Prof Georgeson reports wheat and oats as 
promising well. The season thus far, though 



much wetter and colder than the average, has in- 
duced a heavy growth of all small grains and 
grasses. Of the latter there will be a bountiful 
yield on the College farm, and haying will proba- 
bly begin in June. 

Superintendent M. N. Scott, of the Binghampton 
(N. Y.) City schools, inspected the various Col- 
lege departments on Saturday and Monday last. 
Supt. Scott is an old time resident of Manhattan, 
he having removed from this place in 1859, and 
the growth and development of the College is much 
a matter of surprise to him. 

The high water covering the road and connect- 
ing Eureka Lake with the Kansas River does not 
deter several merry parties of young folks from 
visiting Fort Riley today. The high water no 
doubt adds to the interest of the trip, since 
it compels traveling over a road that is both 
longer and more picturesque than the regular 
route. 

Capt. Lee, 9th TJ. S. Infantry, inspected 
the Battalion on Saturday morning. and spoke 
in very pleasant terms of the proficiency 
shown, and of the general condition of the 
Military Department. He spoke to the 
cadets, a few words, explaining the object 
of tuch drill as a preparation for citizenship 
in a country which depends upon its volun- 
teer soldiery for any defense in case of war. 

The Sixth Division of the Third-year Class 
entertained the Chapel audience yesterday 
afternoon in the following programme : W. 
D. Morrison, "Desire for Wealth and Pow- 
er;" Eusebia DeL. Mudge, "Pins;" C. 
B. Selbv, "Anarchy;" Minnie L. Romick, 
"Good Old Times;" F. R. Smith, "Essen- 
tial Elements of Success;" Winnie L. Rom- 
ick, "Vacation;" G. W. Smith, "Gar- 
field;" W. O. Staver, "The Working Man 
and the Church;" W. E. Smith, "Work the 
Measure for Man's Worth." 

The new catalogue is printed, and will 
soon be ready for distribution. It shows an 
attendance of 584 students, coming from 77 
counties of Kansas and 14 other States. 
The summary stands as follows: — 

Gentlemen. Lad : es 



HON. JOHN A. ANDERSON DEAD. 

BY PROF. J. D. W ALTERS. 

A cablegram from the Vice-Consul of the 
United States at Liverpool, England, received 
last Wednesday, announces the death at that city 
of Hon. John A. Anderson, the former President 
of this College, ex-Congressman of this district, 
and, at the time of his death, the United States 
Consul at Cairo, Eg>pt. Mr. Anderson had 
been known to be in poor healty for some time, 
and was on his way home on that account. The 
body will be forwarded to America and buried 
in the cemetery at Junction City, Kansas, by the 
side of his father, mother, and wife. 
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NOTES ON THE "PIN OAK." 

BY PROF. 8. C. MASON. 

About a hundred trees have been transplanted 
from nursery rows to permanent places in the 
grounds this spring, of what is popularly called the 
Pin Oak, Quercus palusiris. These were small 
seedlings when set in 1888, but have made the 
most rapid growth in low ground of any species 
of oak yet tested. Many of the trees moved were 
six to eight feet in height, and very straight and 
regular. They grow persistently to a single stem, 
with many small branches radiating from it, 
which need to be pruned away to secure a clean 
trunk. The branches usually grow directly out 
or at a right angle to the trunk, and some even 
downward. In older and untrimmed trees, these 
crowded branches die, and resemble so many hard- 
wood pins driven into the trunk, whence the com- 
mon name, "Pin Oak." The leaves are rather 
small, deeply cut, shining, and of a bright, pleas- 
ing shade ot green. 

This oak is a native of Southeastern Kansas 
westward as far as Elk River, and north to above 
Ottawa in the valley of the Marias de Cygnes. 
They are found in dense groves in the low bottom 
lands, usually some distance from the stream, and 
often surrounding a bog or pool of stagnant wa- 
ter. They seldom grow to more than a foo: in di- 
ameter, as I have seen them, and are of little val- 
ue except for fuel, belonging as they do to the 
Black Oak family, none of the members of which 
furnish timber which is durable out of doors. 
Their very rapid growth while young, handsome 
conical top, and graceful, drooping lower branches 
make them a valuable ornamental tree, and one 
specially adapted to planting on low, rich lands. 
Several hundred of them planted four years ago 
on the stiff clay soil of the old College Farm 
have made but poor growth, and they cannot be 
recommended for such a locality. 



JOHN A. ANDERSON. 

John A. Anderson was born in Washington 
County, Pennsylvania, June 26th, 1834; graduat- 
ed at Miami University in 1853, the room-mate of 
President Benjamin Harrison ; studied theology, 
and preached in Stockton, California, from 1857 
till 1862. Early in that year he entered the army 
as Chaplain of the Third California Infantry. In 
1863, he entered the service of the United States 
Sanitary Commission, and his first duty was to 
act as relief agent of the Twelfth Army Corps. 
He was next transferred to its central office in 
New York. When Grant began the movement 
through the Wilderness, Anderson was made 
Superintendent of transportation, and had under 
his command half a dozen steamers. Upon com- 
pletion of this campaign, he served as Assistant 
Superintendent of the Canvass and Supply Depart- 
ment at Philadelphia, and edited a paper called 
the Sanitary Commission Bulletin. At the close 
of the war he was transferred to the Historical 
Bureau of the Commission at Washington, remain- 
ing there one year, collecting data and writing a 
portion of the history of the Commission. In 
1866, he was appointed Statistician of the Citizens' 
Association of Pennsylvania, an organization for 
the purpose of relieving the suffering resulting 
from pauperism, vagrancy, and crime in the large 
cities. In February, 1868, he accepted a call from 
the Presbyterian church at Junction City, Kansas, 
and remained its pastor until the fall of 1873, 
when he became President of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College at Manhattan, which position 
he held until his election to Congress in 1878. 
While President of the College, he was appointed 
one of the jurors on machine tools for wood, 
metals, and stone at the Centennial Exhibition. 

The subsequent history of John A. Anderson is 
equally characteristic of the man. He served as 
member of Congress from this district until the 
spring of 189 1. During the fall campaign of 
1890 the Farmers' Alliance movement had with- 
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drawn from the ranks of the Republican party 
much of the element which had elected and re-elec- 
ted him triumphantly in six consecutive elections. 
Anderson was not re-nominated, and refused to 
run "wild." The result was, that the Republi- 
can party, as well as its trustworthy leader in this 
district, lost a seat in Congress. Of the large 
number of Congressional bills which were intro- 
duced and advocated by Anderson, may be men- 
tioned the one reducing the postage of letters 
from three to two cents, and the one creating an 
agricultural department as a branch of the exec- 
utive government. In March, 1891, Anderson 
was appointed Consul General to Cairo, Egypt, 
and sailed for his new post on April 6th. 

In a certain sense John A. Anderson may be 
called the father of the present Agricultural Col- 
lege of Kansas, as it was his sturdy courage and 
his practical view of life that abolished the classi- 
cal system of instruction, organized the scientific 
and industrial departments, and moved the insti- 
tution from the old site on Bluemont to its pres- 
ent beautiful location near the city of Manhattan. 
It Is a question whether Kansas would have an 
Agricultural College as a separate institution to- 
day if Anderson's work had been delegated to 
some one possessing less foresight and political in- 
fluence. By his death the State loses a man who 
has had but one ambition — "to serye his coun- 
try well." 

He was an honest man, a warm neighbor, a 
faithful friend, a successful college president, an 
intelligent and patriotic statesman, an earnest ad- 
vocate of reform, a true friend of the laboring 
classes, and a believer in human progress. His 
name will ever shine among the great founders 
and builders of Kansas. 



EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 



BY. PROF. J. D. WALTEBS. 



GRADUATES AND STUDENTS. 



Alice and Maude Quintard have a visit from 
their sister today. 

Ava Hamill, Fourth-year, returns to classes 
after a week's illness. 

Robert W. Clothier, of Vera, Wabaunsee 
County, visited his brother G. L. this week. 

P. M. Kokanour, Third-year in 1885-6, is sec- 
retary of a college association recently organized 
at Lake Arthur, La. 

H. P. Wareham, student in 1887-8, lost 2,000 
tons of ice by the high water at Lawrence, where 
he has a large ice-house. 

David Carnahan, of Burlington, Colorado, 
spends several days with his brother, A. P. Car- 
nahan, a First-year student. 

W. S. Forsythe, First-year, had a visit yester- 
day from his father. The crowded farm work 
in the late spring calls him home. 

D. E. Bundy, '89, writes from his farm at Schro- 

yer, Kan., that he cleared about $1500 last year, 
with only $200 capital to start with. 

Rev. A. J. White, class of '74, and wife, sister 
of Secretary Graham, visited the latter's family 
and inspected the College this week. 

William Knabb, '89, was married, on May 
18th, to Delia E. Edgerton, of Robinson. The 
home of the young people will be at Hiawatha. 

J. E. Taylor, Third-year, drops out to put into 
practice his knowledge of carpentry in repairing 
damages by storm to buildings on his father's 
farm iii Shawnee County. 

Robert A. Clark, Third-year last fall, now 
instructor in music in the Presbyterian School at 
Sitka, Alaska, contributes a column article on 
"Alaska" to the Manhattan Nationalist this 
week. 

W. S. Hoyt, Third-year 111 18S6-7, and Olive 
Webb, Second-year in 1886-7, were married, May 
17th, at the residence of the bride's parents in 
Manhattan. The ceremony was performed by 
Rev. Mr. Embree, of the Hiawatha M. E. 
Church. Mr. and Mrs. Hoyt will make their 
home in Colorado Springs. 



Supt. J. M. Bloss, of Topeka, leaves for his new 
post as President of the Agricultural College at 
Corvalis, Oregon, next Tuesday. 

The May number of the Western School 
Journal publishes a biography of Pres. Albert 
R. Taylor, of the State Normal School, illustrat- 
ed with an excellent half-tone engraving. 

The annual catalogue of the State University is 
ready for distribution. It is a handsome and in- 
teresting document, and its contents make a good 
showing for the rapidly growing institution. 

B. K. Bruce, the first colored graduate of the 
. State University, will deliver the address before 
the Alumni Association of that institution June 7. 
Mr. Bruce is an orator, and will give all a treat. 

The University Courier publishes some very 
interesting figures concerning the cost of the May- 
day flag-pole raising. It estimates the ruined 
clothing at $200 and the lost day's work for the 
whole institution at $800. 

President Quayle, of Baker University, has 
prepared a pamphlet entitled "Why Should I At- 
tend College?" Thirty thousand copies have 
been printed, and will be distributed during the 
summer at the county institutes to advertise the 
institution. 

The Baker University people are sorely vexed 
about the innumerable nick-names which are con- 
stantly bestowed upon "the foremost College of 
Kansas." Baker University is not Baldwin Col- 
lege, nor Baldwin University, nor Baker College, 
nor Baker City, nor Baldwin City, nor the Kansas 
Methodist School, nor anything more or less than 
Baker University. 

The July meeting at Saratoga of the National 
Educational Association will give teachers and 
friends of education — and all mankind ought to 
belong here — an excellent chance to visit Chicago, 
Niagara Falls, their eastern friends, and all other 
places of interest in the Atlantic States at exceed- 
ingly small expense. Kansas ought to send a 
delegation of at least a thousand members. Let 
all join hands ! 

Notice has been received at the State University 
of the shipment from Germany of a consignment 
of about 500 volumes donated to the school by 
the celebrated publishing house of T. A.Brockhaus, 
in Leipzig. The collection embraces works on 
history and philosophy and rare contributions of 
German, Italian, and Spanish literature. The gift 
is valued not only for its intrinsic worth, but as an 
evidence of the knowledge that the University of 
Kansas has a name which commands attention 
even in the cultured centers of the Old World. 

COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS. 



May 1,'ith. 
President Stokes called the Ionians to or^er, and after the us- 
ual opening exercises of music and devotion, the roll-call was 
responded to with alacrity by the few members present. The 
program opened with 'a declamation. 'The Legend of the 
Organ-builder." which was most expressively delivered by Ber- 
tba Sphor. Following this came a song by a quartette consist- 
ing of Mab'e Selby. Eertba Spbor, Fanny and Verta Cress. The 
Oracle, having as its motto, "A Woman's Advice is of little val- 
ue, but you're a fool if you don't take it," was well read by 
Maude Knickerbocker. This was a bright and interesting num - 
ber, lull of happy hits and gems of thought. Alice Vail follow- 
ed with a reading, "Aunt Libitha," which was well received by 
the society. A discussion written by lone Dewey, and read in 
her absence, by Harriet Dodson, explained and gave thoughts, 
on Keely's plan of curing the liquor habit. The news report 
presented by Daisy Day. was followed by a vocal solo," Some 
Day I'll Wander Back Again", by Laura McKeen. A oornet 
solo by Mabel Selby delighted the Society very much. This 
closed the programme, and after the usual business procoed 
ings, the Society adjourned. H. H. 

May 14th. 
At the usual hour the Hamilton Society was called to order 
by President Smith. Mr. Fay led in prayer. Declamation by 
Mr. Pool. Debate, "Resolved, That the United States should es- 
tablish a National University," was argued on the affirmative 
by K. M. Laundy and B. W. Conrud; on the regative, by C C. 
Towner and Mr. Faror. The affirmative argued that wo need a 
higher school of learning, one that would give a higher and 
moie practical education than do ths colleges of this country. 
We want a school that will give us a higher edu cation than the 
German Universities. The cost of mantaining trrs schoo| 
would be small in proportion to the taxable property of the 
country, and instead of students going to Kurope to complete 
their studies, they would be able to receive a better education 
at home. The negative argued that we do not need a National 
University; that the State Universities could raise their course 
of study and do the same work of a National University and at 
a much lc6s cost; that the schools of this country are nearly on 
an equal with those of Germany, and it Is not necessary to go 
to Kurope to receive a higher education. Judges Lvon, Peck, 
and Fro we decided in favor of the negative. J. L. McDowell 
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May Uth, 
Society called to order by the President. Prayer by Mr. 
Frost. Question, "Resolved, That the Board of Directors 
should be elected each term. The affirmative was argued by 
Messrs. Heed and Morse, who referred the members to the time 
when they were preps and first years during which time the 
board was elected at the beginning of each term. The speakers 
were of the opinion that the long terms were not beneficial to 
the Society, also the members of the Board tire of long terms 
with their numerous duties and the fore-thought that should 
be given to the management of the society. Especially does 
the Board neglect its duty in the spring term. Negative was 
presented by G. K. Thompson and W. H. Stewart, who said 
that when the Webster Sooiety makes a change In its rules and 
regulations, it is always for the better, and it would be detri- 
mental to go back to the old system; further, it requires exper- 
ience, and with short terms of office the Society would 
suffer from Inexperienced knowledge and poor programmes. 
As it is, the Board furnishes the Sooiety with a unique pro- 
gramme each session, reports on all members In a prompt, bus- 
iness-like manner, giving their opinions regarding all oases 
brought before the Sooiety for trial in short, they are the main- 
spring of the Sooiety. The Sooiety decided the question in 
favor of the affirmative. John Stingley favored the members 
with a declamation. Essay by R. C. Harner, entitled "Get 
There." Mr. Harner gave us some excellent ideas how to ac- 
complish the all important subject. Essay, C. E. Shoup, entitled 
"May Baskets." Muslo, E. M. S. Curtis, assisted by C. B. Sel- 
by. Select Reading by Mr. Selby. Discussion by M. W. 
McCrea. News by Mr. Frost. M. O. B. 



MNHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 

BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 



SWINGLE & 
all kinds. 



VARNEY'S Book-Store for School Supplies of 



FOX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text- Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch -books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 



RE. LOFINCK deals in 
. School Supplies of all kinds, gold pens, etc 



new and Second-hand Text-books and 

'7S- 



DRY GOODS. 



E. 



A. .WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store in 
Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest style, the most 
popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, invite stu- 
dents and all other College people to call and examine their large 
stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men's wear. Latest 
styles in every department. 

WATCHES, JEWELRY. 

JQ. A. SHELDON, "the J eweler." Established in 1867. Watches, 
• Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Eames Block. 

RE. LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Vfatches, Clocks, jewelry, 
t and Gold Specacles, also Musical Instruments. '75. 



EK. SHAW, Jeweler 
• ware, Spectacles, Clocks, Fountain Pens, Gold" Pens, 'etc. Re 



and Optician. Watches, Jewelry, Silver- 
cks, Fountain Pens, Gold Pens, etc. Re- 
pairing of Watches, Clocks, Spectacles, and Jewelry done promptly 
'-Mlfully. A written guarantee given with all warranted watch 
30S Poyntz Ave. 



and skillfull 
work 



DRUGS. 



WC. JOHNSTON, Druggist. A Urge line of Toilet Articles and 
• Fancy Goods. The patronage of stud 



idents is solicited. 



HARDWARE. 



AJ.WHITFORD sells Stoves and Hardware at very low prices, 
• and carries a large stock from wHch selections may be made. 
Student patronage respectfully invited. 



DENTIST. 



DR. G. A. CRISE, Dentist, 321 Poyutz Ave. 
of the natural Teeth a Specialty. 



The preservation 



PHOTOGRAPHS. 



DEWEY, the Photographer, will henceforth make photographs for 
students at special rates, which may be learned by calling at the 
gallery on Poyntz Avenue. Examine the new "aristo" photograp 
unequaled for beauty of finish. 



photographs, 



BOOTS AND SHOES. 



REBATE TICKETS given on all cash sales. For tickets amount- 
ing to $5.00 you wiil he presented with one of three books, "Suc- 
cess," a record of the lives of noted men; "The Home Guide;" or 
"Compendium of Cookery." Reliable Boots, Shoes, and Rubbers. 
Latest stvles and low prices. LESLIE II. SMITH. 



LIVERY. 



PICKETT'S NEW LIVERY STABLE.— Everything new and 
strictly first-class. Special attention will be given to student 
tiade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 
cial Hotel. 



MEAT MARKET. 



SCHULTZ BROS, offer Fresh and Salt Meats in great variety. 
Students are invited to call sit their market on Poyntz Avenue, 
one door east of Fox's bookstore, or give orders to delivery wagon. 



SHAVING PARLOR. 



6 BATHS, $1.00 cash. 12 shaves, $1.00, cash. Hair cutting a spec- 
ialty. All work first-class at Pete Hostrup's Barber Shop, South 



Secon 



dSt- 



eet. 



GENERAL MERCHANDISE 

THE SPOT CA^H STOKE is Headquarters for Dry Goods, No- 
tions, Boots and Shoes, Hats and Caps, Clothing, and Ladies' 
Wraps. Lowest prices in the city. 

EB. PURCELL, Corner of Poyntz Avenue and Second Street, has 
• the largest stock in Manhattan, ot eventhing wanted bv stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House-keeping Gocds, School Books, Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Caps, Drv Goods, Gro- 
ceries, etc., etc. Goods deliveredin all parts of the city and at the 
College, free of charge. 
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COLLEGE BUSINESS. 

Loans upon school-district bonds are to be obtained from the Loan 
Commissoner 

Bills against the College should be presented monthly, and, when 
audied, are paid at the office of the Treasurer in Manhattan. 

All payments of principal and interest on account of bonds or land 
contracts must be made to the State Treasurer, at Topeka. Applica- 
tions for extension of time on land contracts should be sent to the 
Secretary ot the Board < f Regents, at Manhattan. 

The Industrialist may be addressed through Pres. Geo. T Fair- 
child, Managing Editor. Subscriptions are received by Supt. J. S. C. 

Donations for the Library or Museums should be sent to the Libra- 
rian, or to Prof. Mayo, Chairman ot Committee on Museums. 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning the different depart- 
ments of study or work, may be addressed to the several Professors 
and Superintendents. 

General information concerning the College and its work,— studies, 
examinations, grades, boarding-places, etc.,— may be obtained at the 
office of the President, or by addressing the Secretary. 

Applications for Farmers' Institute! should be addressed, as early 
in the season as possible, to the President. 

The Experiment Station should be addressed through the Secretary. 



THE ENGLISH SPARROW. 

BY PROF. D. B. LANTZ. 

THERE is perhaps no class of newspaper 
items so unreliable as the short notes on the 
habits of birds which find their way into the local 
columns of our western papers. For instance, 
it is common here in Eastern Kansas for newspa- 
pers to herald the advent of the robin and blue- 
bird as harbingers of spring. Now, these two 
birds are Winter residents with us, and if their 
food is abundant they are more common in winter 
than in summer. It is true that they stay in shel- 
tered places during the coldest weather, and are 
silent. Their singing and appearance in our 
towns is as much a harbinger of spring as it is in 
New England ; but it is not an indication of their 
arrival from the South. 

The latest newspaper assertions concerning 
birds which might mislead the public are to the 
effect that the English sparrow is not increasing 
in numbers. The assumption is based on insuf- 
ficient evidence. The fact that, in a limited field 
of observation, some inexperienced person does 
not see more individual sparrows than he did 
years ago is not enough to enable him to draw an 
accurate conclusion. A wider range of observa- 
tion is necessary. 

About every town there are only a limited 
number of favorite nesting places for the sparrow. 
Crannies in walls about buildings, bird-houses, 
and the like were occupied years ago by the 
sparrow to the exclusion of bluebirds, martins, 
chickadees, and wrens. These latter were com- 
pelled to nest in unusual quarters. Many of 
them sought deserted woodpecker holes in the 
forest or orchard. After a very few seasons, the 
large and unsightly nests of the sparrows began to 
appear in the branches ot deciduous trees, among 
the vines about our houses, and in the cedars. 
This was an evidence that the colonies were be- 
coming crowded. It is possible that these bulky 
neMs are not increasing in numbers, but that 
would not prove that the sparrows are not increas- 
ing in numbers. To determine the actual facts, it 
would be necessary to know to what extent the 
sparrow has increased its area of occupancy in 
our State. A few years ago only the eastern third 
of the State was occupied, the advance guard of 
them extending along our river valleys much far- 
ther than the general line of advance. The area 
now occupied includes nearly every, county in the 
StMe. 

But the sparrow has extended Its range into the 
rural districts ; and it is in this fact that the men- 
ace to the prosperity of the country lies. Already 
we hear of damage to small grains in some of the 
Eastern States, and it is probable that we will 
soon hear of their depredations in Kansas. In a 
day's ride into the country in Eastern Kansas, the 
sparrows are found to be domesticated about 
every group of farm buildings. The traveler 
will find them everywhere along the roadsides, 
and, in the breeding season, he will see them 
along our streams in the forests, disputing with 
the woodpeckers and other forest birds for the 
possession of nesting sites. Here, again, the blue 
bird, wren, and chickadee are pushed aside by 
this ubiquitous stranger. 

No, the English sparrow is not decreasing in 
numbers, but is rapidly extending the field of its 
operations, and will soon become a very unwel- 
come pest to our farmers. The preseftt law pro- 
tecting them should be repealed by our next 
Legislature without any delay. ( 

At present the only efficient agent helping to 
decrease the sparrow is the sparrow hawk. This 
little falcon follows them into the dcor-yard, even 



in our towns, and often captures them. Unfortu- 
nately, the unreasonable prejudice against all 
hawks often leads to the killing of the hawk it- 
self, while he is in the act of rendering us a real 
service. Another useful aid in the killing of the 
sparrow is the little screech owl ; but, although he 
is protected by law, he often falls a victim to the 
same ignorant prejudice. 

COLLEGE EDUCATION FOR THE HOUSE- 

•( . ■ f 1 KEEPER, > 

BY MARIE B. SENN, '90. 

FOR many years after institutions of learning 
first opened their doors to women, the ad- 
vantages of the highest education were within the 
reach of so few, and the. course of study was so 
restricted, that the daughters of the common la- 
borers — the farmers — seldom dared hope for the 
opportunity of attending a college. In fact, the 
idea that a good education has any direct bearing 
upon practical, every-day life, that it in anyway 
can lighten the care or facilitate the management 
of a home, has not, until within a comparatively re- 
cent time, been accepted ; and today only the people 
who are blessed with good common sense realize 
the importance of broad, scientific training for 
their daughters. The progressive farmer no long- 
er considers the district school all that his children 
need ; nor does he, while he gives his boys the ad- 
vantage of a college education, keep their sisters 
at home. Together they are sent to improve the 
same opportunity ; and the girls keep abreast 
with their brothers, for both are blessed with 
strong minds, upheld by strong bodies. It is not 
often that they are a source of disappointment, 
.for whatever branch of work is undertaken, 
whether it be in the line of science, art, literature, 
or domestic economy, the plucky, energetic 
daughter works and moulds into success. 

But what is the use of all these college studies 
if one never expects to teach? What need has a 
house-keeper of so much knowledge, a large part 
of which will soon be forgotten? 

True, although the branches, the facts them- 
selves, are not retained, the thoughts, the prin- 
ciples that the girl has gleaned from her study 
and mastered, make her more competent to judge, 
reason, and consequently the more scientific 
and systematic become her daily duties as a 
home-keeper. While nearly all of the practical 
arts are becoming perfected, that of house-keep- 
ing continues rapidly to grow more thorough and 
methodical. Today this is no longer considered 
an achievement that can be absorbed, so to speak, 
by helping a little with the pleasant parts of the 
daily work when the young lady feels so inclined ; 
but rather house-keeping is recognized as a work 
that requires a thorough general education, togeth- 
er with much special work and experience. Nev- 
er before have there been so many good colleges 
ready to provide training in this line ; and to sup- 
plement this work, many intelligent women, 
through their lectures, books, and papers, con- 
tinue to improve and promote the art of good 
home-keeping. 

The branches which treat of food, clothing, 
ventilation, exercise, and cleanliness are very im- 
portant, and bear directly on the physical welfare 
of all. If the house-keeper has had the advantage of 
a thorough course in domestic economy in addi- 
tion to her mother's training, she will understand 
the art of properly preparing and serving whole- 
some and well-cooked food, and she will teel su- 
preme in her kitcheri. This kitchen, too, as well 
as the entire home, in the convenient comfort and 
beauty which it yields, is largely the product of 
her well-informed mind. She believes firmly 
that to work in the kitchen with as few utensils as 
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possible is unwise or impracticable, just as her 
husband finds it impossible to do scientific farming 
without the necessary implements. In proportion 
as the number of work hands in the field increases, 
her help within the house needs to be greater ; for 
this farmer's wife realizes that although there are 
less acres in the farm, and less money in the bank, 
there is more comfort in the home when the 
mother's hours from "sun to sun" are not all occu- 
pied bv the household work, and more social life 
in the family enjoyed, if some time is reserved 
for rest and self improvement. Should you chance 
to make a call at the home of the ideal farmer's 
wife, the rooms you would find pleasant, neat, 
and airy; probably you would notice the large 
windows and fireplaces which, while they provide 
sunlight and fresh air, lend cheery warmth and 
comfort. Thus, wherever it is possible, com* 
fort, convenience, and beauty are combined. The 
flowers are also a source of much pleasure on this 
farm. If the opportunity for a course in floricul- 
ture was never enjoyed by careful study and close 
observation, in the course of time this art will be 
quite perfected, and very satisfactory results will 
be obtained. 

Certainly the care of flowers demands much 
labor, but is it not wiser to take more fresh air and 
exercise, and consequently less medicine? to 
work more with the plants in the sunshine, and 
prepare a simpler desert for dinner? The educat- 
ed house-keeper will have more to think of than 
mere gossip and fashions. With her knowledge 
of literature, and her special interest in woman's 
work, she studies not only the standard authors,but 
grasps the best thoughts of current writers on 
practical subjects. While she gives her best atten- 
tion to her home, she lives not simply in one small 
sphere, but reaches out for the culture that will 
prepare her to become fitted for higher usefulness 
in the world and enable her to be a power for 
good unlimited. 



every month is a page read and studied by means 
of the industrials, bringing health and culture to 
the student to be utilized, not less i.i practical 
life than the knowledge derived from the print- 
ed book. 

The great haste to reach practical and remuner- 
ative occupation, on the part of students, makes 
it impossible to give to these industrials the time 
necessary for securing from them the best results. 
A muscle can be trained to fine execution and 
expertness only by repeated and long-continued 
efforts; principles can be mastered, methods 
understood, facts of history and science learned, in 
comparatively short periods of time. But the 
fine culture of which we speak, which distinguishes 
the skilled mechanic, the perfected artist, the 
trained soldier, the polished gentleman, and the 
accomplished lady, can only come of long drill ; 
and the inducements for this the times as yet do 

not furnish. 

But with improved taste is coming a demand 
for improved manners, and beauty is perceived to 
be no less a good than is utility, after the grosser 
necessities of existence are secured. 



so strong as to soon draw the student's attention 
from his proper duty to that which has no con- 
nection with a college education. The unessen- 
tial, the foreign, is substituted for the essentia 1 
and the real. And as surely as this is true, time 
is lost, wasted, by spending it in a line that does 
not strengthen or nerve the young man or young 
woman to battle better with the elements of life. 



KINDRED INSTITUTIONS. 



COLLEGE TIME. 

BT JOHN FROST, '92. 



MANNER AND UTTERANCE 

BY PROF. A. B. BROWN. 

SHOULD culture of manner and utterance be 
made more of a specialty in our schools ? 
Yes, we reply, as they are in some of our more 
advanced colleges where industrials are combined 
with studies. Here, our departments of military 
training and music have this as a part of their 
purpose. A young man cannot pass through his 
course of military drill and retain his awkward 
gait, nor his course of vocal training which music 
gives and not be more or less graceful and ele- 
gant in his utterance. 

But we do not stop with these. Industrials 
calculated to develop the entire man, giving him 
the best use of all his faculties, combined with 
studies, to give him the facts and principles of 
history and science, are included in our curriculum. 
Man's culture should include not only what would 
refine and elevate, but, being a tool-using animal, 
should give him skill in the use of these. Man 
not only uses tools, but devises them ; nowhere 
do you find him without them. Hence, we seek 
to have facilities for all kinds of work and the use 
of all kinds of tools. There are workers in wood 
and workers in iron ; there are workers in the 
laboratory, the dairy, the sewing room, the 
kitchen, the studio and parlor. There are work- 
ers in the museum and in the conservatory, 
workers in the garden, and workers upon the 
farm ; they plant the tree, watch its growth, and 
gather its fruit ; they care for the animal, study 
its habits, learn its best points and highest utilities, 
not only the animal that draws the plow, adorns 
the lawn, and grazes in the field ; the bird that 
cheers with its song and beautifies with its plum- 
age ; but those that prey upon blossom and fruit, 
and bear disease and death under their wings. In 
a word, all nature is a book, and every day of 



ALTHOUGH time is not a tangible something, 
yet, even if we cannot lay our hands on it, 
it has a value. That time is precious, — is worth 
something,— we often find verified by unhappy 
experience. For many times in this life that is "of 
few days and full of trouble," are we compelled 
to sit down chagrined as the day of grace closes 
on unfinished work. "If I only had a little more 
time," is small consolation when failure thus 
taunts our belated efforts. 

As our earthly time is limited to a few score 
years, and so made more precious, life with most 
people is a rush — a constant hurry to finish 
the work of today in order to be fully prepared 
for that of tomorrow. So it is with the student. 
He must learn quickly, yet thoroughly, whatever 
he intends to do; for life is not all a preparation, 
neither are its 'duties forever to be theorized 
about, but to be accomplished. A loss or misuse 
of time is, therefore, detrimental to the student's 
welfare. 

There are some who waste time unconcernedly. 
As study requires careful and patient labor, these 
students shirk on general principles. They are 
too indolent to exert themselves, too indifferent to 
be aroused by the apprehensions of low grades , 
and when the dreadful time of reckoning arrives, 
their conspicuous lack of information soon brings 
them to confusion. 

But there are others who waste time by unwise 
application to their student duties. They do the 
wrong thing at the wrong time. Their studying 
is carried on in a mixed up and desultory way. 
The trouble is no system is used, no wisdom 
shown, in the method of studying. Poor results 
necessarily follow. 

Another lo?s, it seems to me, arises from 
spending too much time on work outside of that 
outlined in the college course. Societies, col- 
lege papers, athletics, and especially contests, 
take well with nearly every student. They pro- 
vide different work from that in the college 
course, which to some extent becomes monoto- 
nous. No doubt, in this line of variation from the 
regular studies of the course to more interesting 
and living affairs, they are valuable. And so 
long as the enthusiasm that pervades them does 
not lead to neglect of the college studies, they 
may be thought of as a helpful stimulant to the 
latter. 

But with many the temptation to engage deep- 
ly in the work of societies, to enter exclusively 
into the fascinations of athletics, and to enthus- 
iastically sustain a spirited interest in contests, is 



Bulletin No. 19 01 the Pennsylvania Station 
gives information on spraying fruits. 

"Irrigation" is the title of Bulletin No. 28 of the 
South Dakota Station, Brookings. 

The Eighth Annual Report of the Wisconsin 
Station is a bulky pamphlet of 326 pages. 

"Field Experiments with Corn, 1891," is the 
title of Bulletin No. 20 of the Illinois Station, 
Champaign. 

"Diseases of Crops, and Their Treatment" is 
discussed in Bulletin No. 15 of the Delaware Sta- 
tion, Newark. 

Bulletin No. 13 of the Canebrake Station, 
Uniontown, Alabama, is devoted to corn ; Bulle- 
tin No. 14, to "Cotton." , 

The Wyoming Station reports upon the soils of 
its experiment farms in Bulletin Nd. 6. The Sta- 
tion is located at Laramie. 

Bulletin No. 36 of the Auburn, Alabama, Station 
is devoted to some leaf blights of cotton. Bulle- 
tin No. 37 reports upon "Tobacco." 

"Notes on the Use of the Babcock Test and the 
Lactometer" are given by Prof. Babcock in Bul- 
letin No. 31 of the Wisconsin Station, Madison. 

The Annual Report of the Board of Live Stock 
Commissioners of the State of Illinois for 1891 is 
received from the Secretary, C. P. Johnson, 
Springfield. 

Field experiments with corn, sugar beets, and 
diseases of the sugar beet root are subjects report- 
ed upon in Bulletin No. 39, Vol. 3, of the Purdue 
University Station, LaFayette, Indiana. 

"Experiments with Commercial Fertilizers" is 
the subject of "Bulletin No. 3, Vol. 5, of the 
Ohio Station, Columbus, No. 2 of the same Sta- 
tion being a report upon mangel wurtzels and 
sugar beets. 

Bulletin No. 19 of the Iowa Station, Ames, re- 
ports upon flaxseed meal and oil meal, varieties of 
potatoes, corn growing, experiments with fungi- 
cides, hints to beginners in dairying, lice infecting 
domestic animals, and sugar beets. 

Bulletin No. 27 of the Vermont Station, Burling- 
ton, is a report of tests of dairy apparatus. Bul- 
letin No. 28 of the same Station shows potato 
blight and rot, a new potato disease, potato scab, 
apple and pear scab, and oat smut. 

A sample of the first cotton ginned by electrici- 
ty is acknowledged from the Department of 
Engineering of the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Auburn, Ala. The specimen evidently 
shows good work, but whether profitable or not 
cannot be judged. 

"Your Weeds and Your Neighbors," "Dis- 
tribution of Our Weeds," "Bad Points of 
Weeds," "Weeds as Fodder for Stock," and 
"Chemical Weed Exterminator?" are subjects dis- 
cussed in Bulletin No. 22 of the West Virginia 
Station, Morgantown. 

Don't imagine it necessary to have a Babcock 
tester to find out whether your cows give rich or 
poor milk. 



Well-bred stock appears to be growing more 
and more popular. As yet, th^re is not enough 
to go round. 

Great is the need of newly built roads, but great- 
er still the need of better methods of maintaining 
our present ones. 

Success generally attends well tended crops, in 
spite of insect depredations. I certainly have no- 
ticed that crops, feeble because of poor seed, poor 
soil, and poor management, are the ones that the 
insects harm the most. — 7. //. Hoskins. 
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CALENDAR. 
1S91-92. , 

Fall Term— September 10th to December iStb 
Winter Term — January ^th to March 25th. 
Spring Term— March 28th to June 8th. 

June 8th, Commencement. 
1S93 93. 
Fall Term— September 8th to December 16th 



TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds to invest in school dis- 
trict bonds at far. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
leu without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
ers and the State Agricultural College. Address T. P. Moore, Loan 
Commissioner, Holton Kan. 



LOCAL MATTERS. 



A new flag has beer, received for the Main 
Building. 

Prof. Walters is hard at work filling out the 
diplomas. 

The Farm Department sold a lot of fat hogs 
last week. 

There will be no College exercises on Monday, 
Memorial Day. 

Mr. Baxter's bed of cacti in front of Mechanics' 
Hall makes a fine show. 

The Band and Orchestra furnished music for 
the closing Social last night. 

Two thousand invitations to the "exercises of 
Commencement Week are issued this week. 

Prof. Brown has charge of the music for G. A. 
R. Memorial services and for Decoration Day. 

The College Cadet Band furnished music for 
the Battalion Drill on the Campus yesterday 
afternoon. 

The older students are receiving the annual 
visits of general agents with reference to summer 
occupation. 

The special students in drawing are making 
blue prints of their work for exhibition during 
Commencement. 

The educational exhibition fund is still growing. 
Among t he late contributions is one from Musco- 
tah of eighteen dollars: ** 

■ ' ■ . 

Dealers in Manhattan have kindly consented 
to carry bills against the College until the funds 
from the Government are received. 

New matting for the chapel aisles will take its 
place next week. The old will cover the stairways 
in the main hall Commencement Week. 

Foreman House, of the Carpenter Shop, has 
been confined to his bed for about ten days by 
congestion of the bowels. He was for a day or 
two in a critical condition, but is now in a fair 
way to recover. 

Bulletin No. 32 from the Experiment Station, the 
last of the series for 1891, is ready for distribution, 
and will be followed at once by the Fourth Annual 
Report, containing an index to bulletins Nos. 20 
to 32, inclusive. 

President and Mrs. Fairchiid caused Thursday 
evening of last week to pass pleasantly, and con- 
sequently quickly, to the members of the Fourth- 
year Class assembled at the executive residence 
for the annual party. 

It was a merry party that thronged the corridors 
of College Hall last evening in the social of the 
Spring term. The entertainment in chapel was 
provided by a "picked nine" from the Athletic 
Club in a variety of acrobatic feats and gymnastic 
exercises which formed a pleasing diversion from 
routine programmes. Time-honored games, with 
a steady current of social small talk, occupied the 
remainder of the evening. 

The annual g.ime of ball between Fourth-years 
and Faculty was played yesterday afternoon in 
the presence of an admiring crowd made up of 
the friends of the contestants. The game was 
chiefly notable for the multiplicity of errors and 
big scores, both of which were about equally divid- 
ed between the clubs. At seven o'clock the game 
concluded, the Seniors retiring the Faculty with 
the bases hill. Score — Seniors, 39 ; Faculty, 38. 

Secretary Giaham entertained the audience in 
Chapel yesterday afternoon with an interesting 
discourse on "The Other Half," in which he set 
forth some plain truths regarding woman's work 
and sphere in life, in which she is placed by cir- 
cumstances. He dealt considerably on her trials 
and never-ceasing toil as a home-maker, of which 



her consort knows so little. While the discourse 
was one of sound sense and good advice, there 
was that undercurrent of humor characteristic of 
the speaker, which added to the interest and 
effect on the audience. 

Messrs. A. L. Brockway and J. W. Scott, of 
Macomb, 111., were pleasant visitors on Monday 
and Tuesday last. They think some of locating 
in Kansas, and are much pleased with the "beau- 
tiful city" and its school advantages and surround- 
ings. 

Hon. Cyrus G. Luce, Ex-Governorof Michigan, 
who delivers the Annual Address on Tuesday, June 
7th, is widely known among the farmers ot the 
country as a leader worthy of the name, who has 
advocated genuine education for farmers' sons and 
daughters. As a public speaker, he has won repute 
for his earnest, energetic, entertaining addresses ; 
and his theme here, "Success," will call out some 
of his best thoughts, with his genuine experience 
behind them. 

Mr. Mason has lately brought to the notice of 
the Botanical Department a disease attacking va- 
rious kinds of pines on the College grounds. The 
disease manifests itself by a brown discoloration of 
the upper part of the leaves on various parts of 
the tree, sometimes nearly all its leaves being thus 
affected. Later on small black pustules appear, 
scattered over the brown portions of the leaf. 
These are found on botH surfaces, and are frequent- 
ly aggregated in transverse lines. Microscopic 
examination shows numerous fungous filaments 
throughout the brown portion of the leaf, these 
being concentrated at the surface to form the 
pustules, or perithecia. The latter are scarcely at 
all immersed in its epidermis, and contain numer- 
ous linear, hyaline, straight, or curved spores, with 
one to three partitions. These spores are about 
four-thousandths of a milimeter wide, and from 
twenty to twenty-eight long. The following spe- 
cies are found to be attacked: Pinus fun- 
geus, P. sylvestris, P. mitts, P. Laricio, P. ri- 
gida, P. pumila, P. Austriaca, P. Strobus. 
The disease is probably due to reduced vitality 
on account of the unusually cold and wet spring, 
thus allowing the fungus to gain an entrance. 

The following from the Ottawa Assembly Her- 
ald is of immediate interest in connection with the 
programme of Commencement week: "Robert 
Mcln f vre was born on the Tweed, near Abbotts- 
ford, within sight of the home of Walter Scott. 
Here he spent his early youth, and drank in from 
that bracing air and rich landscape, that gave the in- 
piration for Lady of the Lake and Mar miqn, a soul 
full of the richest impulses and purest purposes. 
His early education was of the most practical char- 
acter, and as he stepped out into the broad field of 
full manhood, he found himself in possession of a 
rich legacy — a first-class stone mason. And it is 
with modest pride that he exhibits his trowel, with 
which he earned his livelihood. From his advent 
into the ministry his way has been steadily upward 
and upward, until to-day he is pastor of one of the 
wealthiest and most popular congregations in the 
country. Three years ago he traveled in Europe, 
Egypt, and the Holy Land, and his lectures on these 
subjects are marvels of most complete word paint- 
ing. In appearance Mr. Mclntyre is one of the 
substantial sort. His frame is strong, compactly 
built, and very erect; his eye is bright and full, 
with a twinkle of merriment in it; his face is boy- 
ish, but every line is attractive. The:e is no waste 
matter, either of mind or body ; the whole man 
seems to be a great engine of power and endu- 
rance, running with the smoothness and delicacy 
of a well-balanced watch." 



GRADUATES AND STUDENTS 



Laura Day, Third-year, drops out of classes on 
account of ill health. 

A. D. Cozad, student in 1S87-8, is prospering 
as a job printer in Kansas City. 

C. A. Campbell, '91, is employed by the Hor- 
ticultural Department in preparing material for 
exhibition at the World's Fair. 

Emma Spohr, Second-year in 1886-7, visited 
her sister in College yesterday, having just finish- 
ed a year's teaching in the Manhattan schools. 

Frank Waugh, '91, sends Prof. Walters an 
original drawing of some complex shade and 
shadow phenomena observed by him on a factory 
chimney at Helena, Montana. 

Ben Skinner, '91, sends the programme of the 
closing exercises of his (the Fairview) school. 



He hopes to visit the College during Commence- 
ment. Later — He came yesterday. 

H. E. Moore, '91. writes from Portland, Ore- 
gon, of his engagement with Hulse, Bradford, & 
Co., wholesale upholsterers, and speaks of having 
recently visited the school of Eunice Donaldson, 
Second-year in 1886-7, who is teaching near Ore- 
gon City. 

COMMENCEMENT WEEK PROGRAMME. 
FRIDAY, JUNE 3. 

Address before the literary societies, by Rev. 
Robert Mclntyre, of Chicago. 

SUNDAY, JUNE 5. 

Baccalaureate sermon, by President Fairchiid, 
at 4 p. m. 

MONDAY, JUNE 6. 

Examinations from 8 :5o A. m. to 3 : 10 p. M. 

\ TUESDAY, JUNE 7. 

Examinations from 9:50 A. m. to 12:10 p. M. 

Meeting of the Board of Regents, at 9 A. m. 

Class day exercises, for the invited guests of the 
Class of '92, at 3 P. m. 

Annual address, by Hon. Cyrus G. Luce, Ex- 
Governor of Michigan, at 8 p. m. 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 8, COMMENCEMENT DAY. 

Graduating exercises at 10 a. m. Military 
drill at 2:45 p. m. 

Public conveyance to and from College in con- 
nection with all exercises. 

Dinner on Wednesday, in Armory Hall, by the 
ladies of the Christian Church, of Manhattan. 



COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS. 



Student Editors.— Ora Wells, D. H. Otis, C. P. Hartley. 

Webster Society.— President, D. H. Otis; Vice-President, 
W. H. Edelbiute; Recording Secretary. M. F. Hulett; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, M. O. Bacheller; Treasurer, G. W. Glnter; 
Critic, J. W. Hartley; Marshal, H. G. Pope. Meets Saturday 
evening and admits only gentlemen to membership. 

Hamiltion Society.— President, F. R. Smith; Vioe-Presi- 
dent, J. D. Kid dell; Recording Secretary, W. O. 8taver; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, V. Emerick; Treasurer, C. C. Towner; Crit- 
ic, G. W, Wildin; Marshal, B. M. Brown. 

Alpha Beta Society.— President, G. L. Clothier; Vice-Pres- 
ident, Birdie Seorest. Reoording Secretary, Jessie Stearns; Cor- 
aesponding Secretary. Kate Oldham; Treasurer, G. W, Frybo- 
joj; Critic, May Seorest; Marshal, CC. Smith. Meets Friday 
afternoon. Admits ladies and gentlemen to membership. 

Ionian Society.— President, Ruth Stokes; Vice-President, 
Eugenia Mudge; Recording Secretary, :Hora Newell; Corres- 
ponding Secretary. Hortensla Harman; Treasurer. Blanche 
Hayes; Marshal, Hannah Wetzig; Critic, Ora Wells. Meets 
Friday afternoon. Admits ladies only to membership. 

Scientific Club.— President, 8. C. Mason; Vice-President, 
J. T. Willard; Secretary, Lottie J. Short; Treasurer, F. A. Mar- 
ian. Meets on the fourth Friday evening of eaeh mouth in 
Chemioal Laboratory. 

May 2Cth. 
Society called to order by Pros. Clothier, with not only the 
Alpha Betas present, but many visitors. First on the pro- 
gramme was musio, a quartette, by the Misses Palmer and 
Messrs. Abell and Fryhofer. Praver by Mr. Thackrey. Roll- 
call. Debate, "Resolved, that the old bachelor lives a happier 
life than the old maid." Affirmative speakers were Miss Ed- 
wards, G. W. Fryhofer, and Elva Palmer; negative, J. N. Har- 
ner. Sarah Cottrell, and Chas. Morgan. The subject was dis- 
cussed from a humorist's standpoint, and well argued on both 
sides. Musio, quartette, by Messrs. Clothier, Fryhofer, Abell, 
and Lyon, E. J. Abell committee. We next listened to an ora- 
tion by Jessie Stearns, on the subjeot, "Nothing Ever 
Grows Old," in which she showed careful thought and prepara- 
tion. Toast to the Dairy girls by C. C. Smith, and response by 
Stella Kimball. Toast to the Second-year boys by Maggie 
Stewart, and response by H. Halstead. We were next favored 
with a declamation by Inez Palmer, on "The Power of 
Habit." Music, quartette, by the Misses Palmer and Cottrell, 
One of the nicest things on the programme was a poem by 
Grace Clark on "The Creation." Gleaner by W. 0. Lyon- 
The paper contained many interesting and several decidedly 
humorous articles with illustrations, for whloh the artist Is 
to be highly praised. Music, a quartette, by Messrs. Clothier, 
Abell, Fryhofer, and Lyon. Recess. Miscellaneous business. 
Assignment to duties. Reading of minutes. Adjournment. 

K. 0. 



May 21st. 
The Webster Society was called to order. Roll call. A. 
Dickens appointed Critic pro tern. Prayer by B. H. Pugh. 
Reading of minutes of the last meeting. Debate, question, 
"Resolved, That there's a good time coming, and coming 
m ighty soon." L. S. Harner opened the affirmative by naming 
all the near future events, as the College social, commence- 
ment, Fcurth of July, etc. Mr. Pfeutze opened the negative, 
of this great question, showing that by the continual worrying 
of mankind at the expense of happiness, the good times 
never arrived. W. J. Rboades continued the 

affirmative, and B. F. S. Royer spoke on the negative 
Mr. Harner and Pfeutze quickly exhausted their vooabulary 
and racked their brains, but all in vain, so at the end of fif- 
teen minutes the debate closed. The Society decided to 
postpone the decision of the debate indefinitely, or until the 
return of the Glacial Epoch. These debaters, no doubi, have a 
bright outlook. The next order being passed to. Chase Cole 
favored the Society with a declamation. It is evident that Mr. 
Cole is possessor of a humorous mark. Deolamation by G. C. 
Wheeler. We commend Mr. Wheeler on his oratorical powers, 
since the piece was well delivered. Essay, J. W. Hartley, 
title, " Effects of the Capture of Fort Sumpter upon the North 
and the South." Music by Mr. Gilkerson, assisted by Messrs. 
M. F. Hulett, Chase Cole, and K. G. Gibson. Reporter was 
read by E. W. Reed, being edited by C. A. Kimball. Discus- 
sion by E. A. Donaven. Discussion by C. D. MoCauley. News 
by Mr. Todd. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 



BY. PROP. J. D. WAIiTBRS. 



The Kansas School for the Deaf and Dumb at 
Olathe will this year graduate six pupils. 

Midland College, at Atchison, will have its 
Commencement exercises from June 3rd to June 
9th. 

The Leavenworth High School was founded in 
1871, arid has graduated since then 311 pupils, of 
whom 18 have died. 

The graduating exercises of Ottawa High school 
were held May 26. The class numbered eigh- 
teen — twelve young women and six young men.. 

The high school of Kansas City, Mo., has grad- 
uated seventy-.three pupils this spring, forty-nine 
of whom were young women and twenty-four 
young men. 

The teachers of Kansas City, Kansas, intend to 
charter a special car for their delegates to the Sara- 
toga meeting of the N. E. A. in July. They 
seem to want the flag this year. Where is Bick- 
erdyke and his Russell County "Manns?" 

The University will confer degrees upon eighty- 
three students this commencement, this being the 
largest number in the history of the University. 
The seniors are distributed among the various 
schools as follows : School of arts, 24 ; school of 
law, 33; school of pharmacy, 13; school of music, 
9 ; school of engineering, 4. 

The Washburn Argo Reporter complains that 
that the new catalogue of their College cuts out of 
the course all instruction in Biblical History, 
History of Art, Spanish and the Greek of the 
senior year. It says : "Persistent application of this 
method of retraction will, in a few years, make 
Washburn one of the best high schools of the State." 

The meeting in July at Saratoga will undoubt- 
edly be the largest educational gathering ever 
held in America or perhaps in the world. It is 
expected that over 20,000 teache,r,s and educators 
will congregate to consider the great question of 
how to educate the coming Americans. Kansas 
ought to send a large delegation, and undoutedly 
she will. With half rates granted for railroads 
and hotels, the expenses will- be within the reach 
of every live teacher. 

As there are at present a number of agents go T 
ing through the country selling to school boards 
charts, maps, and such things at three times the 
regular prices, the following, from the County 
Superintendent's course of study, seems perti- 
nent: "Get the most necessary things first — dic- 
tionaries, blackboards, crayon, and erasers — , then 
globe, maps, charts, etc. Buy of our thoroughly 
reliable local dealers, not of irresponsible agents 
or firms." — Lawrence Journal. 

The Faculty of the State University is discussing 
the publication of a magazine from original re- 
search to be called the Kansas University Quar- 
terly, which will be devoted entirely to original 
contributions to knowledge that have never been 
published before. Each number will contain in- 
vestigations in several different lines of work. 
The first number is to be issued about June 1, and 
is to contain articles on original work in paleontol- 
ogy and entomology by Prof. S. W. Williston, 
E. C. Case, W. A. Snow, and Vernon L. Kell- 
ogg. This number will contain fifty large octavo 
pages, besides seven full-page half tone plates. 

On Thursday of last week the charter of the 
"Boissiere Odd Fellows' Orphans' Home and In- 
dustrial Association" was filed with the Secretary 
of State. The institution has an endorsement by 
E. V. De Boissiere, a Frenchman, who some years 
ago had bought 3,156 acres of land in Franklin 
County, and has now given it, together with all im- 
provements, implements, farm animals, etc., to the 
Odd Fellows' lodge for the purpose of erecting 
upon it an industrial school for Orphans. The 
property is said to be worth at least $ 100,000, and 
steps will be taken to open the school in Septem- 
ber so as to give the State the immediate benefit of 
the generous gift. 

If your farm machinery is sufficiently aired by 
standing out over winter, bring it in, repair it, 
and oil it. 



Secretary Mohler's crop report for April, 1892, 
shows a very satisfactory condition of the crops 
named except corn, which has been much delayed 
by wet weather. 



BUSINESS IN FARMING. 

In an address lately delivered before a meeting 
of Massachusetts farmers, A. R. Eastman said 
the farmers should study to draw information, and 
learn a lesson thereby from other industries. All 
others have men at their heads who have a knowl- 
edge of all their branches and needs. They know 
what every article costs from the time it is started 
till it is finished and shipped. The farmer should 
know fully as much, but he does not, a« a too com- 
mon rule, and what is more, persists in plodding 
along without any thought of making better his 
condition by understanding the business affairs of 
his business. 

All our weaUh came originally from the farm 
and the mine, said Mr. Eastman. The miner 
knows how much each ton of coal or ore cost to 
mine it, and how much ; t costs to transport it into 
the final purchaser's hands. Why should not the 
farmer know just as much about his products ; and 
why does he refuse, year after year, to put him- 
self in possession of this knowledge ? He should 
not only know what every product costs, but from 
which comes profit or loss. Only by studying his 
business in every detail can he know this ; and it 
includes a knowledge of the value of fertility 
taken from the soil by every crop he raises, as 
fertility is an item of expense. If the grower of 
a crop knows all this and the other items of cost, 
and has an account of sales and the money received, 
he will know if he has lost or made money dur- 
ing the year. 

Intelligent farming, like intelligent directing of 
any other industry, will alone insure success. The 
farmer hereafter, in any locality, or in any branch 
of diversified farming, must have a thorough knowl- 
edge of it or he will fail. He can no longer fol- 
low in the old beaten path, or pursue the idiotic, 
haphazard methods of his grandfather. The times 
have changed, and we have changed with them — 
that is, some of us have, and the others must, or 
the sheriff will sell them out. 



Poverty is illustrated by the condition of the 
roads and the farms that bound them ; by unkempt 
horses, debilitated wagons, broken harness, and a 
ragged, half-dressed man. Success waits upon the 
man who works his land for that which feeds his' 
Jstock, when every steer carries to market a tort of 
hay in the shape of beef, and fifty or more bushels 
of corn; when every colt or filly, every hog or 
'sheep does measurably the same, and when butter 
by the ton will represent train-loads of hay, and 
grassland bats, and corn, and other stuff. We 
must learn to set our crops so as that in market- 
ing they will cost the least money. Help at 
home doesn't cost half as much as it does on the 
road or on the train. — American Farmer. 

Every really good farmer is a scientific farmer. 
He may not know it, but he applies scientific prin- 
ciples to his work, and his neighbors point to him 
as a successful, common-sense farmer. — Farmers' 
Tribune. 

The results of work done at our experiment sta- 
tions should be taken as suggestions for further in- 
dividual trial on the farm, rather then as a final 
settlement of the matter in hand. — Geo. T. Pettit. 

LABOR AND EARNINGS. 

Every "enc >uragement is given to habits of daily manual labor dur 
ing the College course. Only one hour of daily practice in the indus- 
trial departments is required ; but students are encouraged to makt 
use of other opportunities for adding to their abilities and means. 

All labor at the College is under the direction of the Superintend- 
ents ot the departments, and offers opportunity for increasing skill 
and efficiency. In regular weekly statements, the students are re 
quired to observe business forms and principles, showing from their 
daily account when and where the work was performed. 

The shops and offices are opened atlernoons and Saturdays for the 
accommodation ot skilled students in work for their own advantage. 
Everywhere the student who works wins respect; and it isamatlerof 
pride lo earn one's way as far as possible. 

The labor ot the students in the industrial departments is principal 
ly a part of their education, and is not paid tor unless the student is 
employed— outside of reqi'ired hours of labor— upon work for the pro- 
fit ot the College. Students are so employed upon the farm, in the 
gardens or the shops, and about the buildings. The labor is paid for 
at rates varying with services rendered, from eight to ten cents an 
hour. The Superintendents strive to adjust their work to the neces- 
sities of students, and give them the preference in all tasks suitable 
tor their employment. So far as practicable, the work ot the shops 
•mil offices is turned to account for their benefit; and the increasing 
extent ot the grounds and sample gardens brings more of such labor. 
The monthly pay-roll for the past year ranges from $250 to $400. 

Many students obtain work in the city or upon neighboring farms, 
and so pay part ot their expenses. In these ways a few students are 
able lo earn their way through College. The amount so earned will 
vary according to the tact and zeal of the student. The majority must 
expect to provide by earnings outside of term time, or from other 
sources, for the larger part ot their expenses. The long summer va- 
cation of three months offers opportunity for farm or other remuner- 
ative labor; and no one need despair ot gaining an education it ht 
has the ability to use his chances well. 



GENERAL DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 

General good conduct, such as becomes men and women anywhere, 
ij expected of all. Every student is encouraged in the formation of 
sound character, by both precept and example, and expected, "upon 
honor," to maintain a good repute. Failure lo do so is met with 
prompt dismissal. No other rules of personal conduct are announced. 

Classes are in session every week-day except Saturdays, and no 
student may he absent without excuse. Students enrolled in any 
term cannot honorably leave the College before the closeof the term, 
unless excused beforehand by the Faculty. A full and permanent re- 
cord of attendance, scholarship, and deportment shows to each stu- 
dent his standing in the College. 

Chapel exercises occupy fifteen minutes before the meeting of classes 
each morning, and unnecessary absence from them is noted in the 
grades. „ , . . • 

Every Friday, at 1 130 p. M., the whole body of students gather fot 
a Itcture from some member of the Faculty, or for the rhetorical ex- 
ercises of the third- and fourth-year classes. Once a week all the 
classes meet, in their class-rooms, for exercise in elocution and cor- 
rect expression . 

There are four prosperous literary societies, two of them of many 
years' standing. All meet weekly, in rooms set apart for their use. 
The Alpha Beta, open to both sexes, and the Ionian, for ladies, meet 
Friday afternoon. The Webster and the Hamilton admit to member- 
ship gentlemen only, and meet on Saturday evening. 

The Scientific Club, composed of members of the Faculty and stu- 
dents, meets in the Chemical Laboratory on the last Friday evening 
of eich month. i 1 



ri4NH4TT4N ADVERTISEMENTS. 



BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 



SWINGLE & VARNEY'S Book-Store for School Supplies of 
all kinds. 



PX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch -books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 

RE. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
. School Supplies of all kinds, gold pens, etc . 



'7S. 



DRY GOODS. 



EA. WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store in 
, Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest style, the most 
popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 

■ — 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, invite stu- 
dents and all other College people to call and examine their large 
stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men's wear. Latest 
styles in every department. 



WATCHES, JEWELRY. 



J 



Q. A. SHELDON, "the Jeweler." Established in 1867. Watches, 
, Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Eames Block." V"' 



R 



E. LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Clocks, jewelry, 
1 and Gold Specacles, also Musical Instruments. '75. 



EK. SHAW, Jeweler and Optician. Watches,, Jewelry, Silver- 
. ware, Spectacles, Clocks, Fountain Pens, Gold Pens, etc. Re- 
pairing of Watches, Clocks, Spectacles, and Jewelry done promptly 
and skillfully. A written guarantee given with all warranted watch 
work. 308 Poyntz Ave. 



DRUGS. 



w 



C. JOHNSTON, Druggist. A large line of Toilet Articles and 
. Fancy Goods. The patronage of students is solicited. 



HARDWARE. 



AJ.WHITFORD sells Stoves and Hardware at very low prices, 
• and carries a large stock from wHch selections may be made. 
Student patronage respectfully invited. 



DENTIST. 



D 



R. G. A. CRISE, Dentist, J3I Poyutz Ave. 
of the natural Teeth a Specialty. 



The preservation 



PHOTOGRAPHS. 



DEWEY, the Photographer, will henceforth make photographs for 
students at special rates, which may be learned by calling at the 
gallery on Poyntz Avenue. Examine the new "aristo" photographs, 
unequaled for beauty of finish. 



BOOTS AND SHOES. 



T3 EBATE TICKETS given on all cash sales. For tickets amount 



'Compe 

Latest styles and low prices 



LESLIE II. SMITH. 



LIVERY. 



PICKETT'S NEW LIVERY STABLE.— Everything new and 
strictly first-class. Special attention will be given to student 
Uade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 
cial Hotel. 



MEAT MARKET. 



SCHULTZ BROS, offer Fresh and Salt Meats in great variety. 
Students are invited to call at their market on Poyntz Avenue, 
one door east of Fox's bookstore, or give orders to delivery wagon. 



SHAVING PARLOR. 



6 BATHS, $1.00 cash. 12 shaves, $1.00, cash. Hair cutting a spec- 
ialty. All work first-class at Pete Hostrup's Barber Shop, South 
Second Sfeet. 



GENERAL MERCHANDISE 



THE SPOT CAhH STORE is Headquarters for Dry Goods, No- 
tions, Boots and Shoes, Hats and Caps, Clothing, and Ladies' 
Wraps. Lowest prices in the city. 

EB. PURCELL. Corner of Povntz Avenue and Second Street, has 
. the largest stock in Manhattan, of even thing wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House-keeping Gocds, School Books, Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries^ etc., etc. Goods delivered in all parts of the city and at the 
College, free of charge. 
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COLLEGE BUSINESS. 

Loans upon school -district honds are to be obtained from the Loan 
CO rUlTs azainst the College should be presented, monthly, and, when 



el. 



S^»u.™""« ».rK addressed through Pres Geo T Fai , 
iild? Managing Editor. Subscriptions are received by Supt. J. S. C. 

Thompson. Librllrv or Museums should be sent to the Libra- 

Donations for the a L'brary or Commi(tee on Museums. 



Application ♦or Farmers' »»«'»»--« "T"" 

1 '"The TSS^SX^^SSS^ through the Secretary. 



COLD VICTUALS. 

BY MBS. NELLIE 8. KEDZIE. 

AS we remember that summer is here by the 
almanac, if not by the weather, we begin to 
dread the heat of cook stove and kitchen, which is 
sure to find us by the middle of June, and to stay 
with us until September has hung out many of the 
glories with which she seeks to beguile us into 
forgetting our past woes of heat and flies and the 
three meals that must be prepared, even on the 
hottest day of roasting August. 

Ice is such a luxury to the housekeeper it ought 
to be more generally used ; but we find in the 
country, at least, it is the rare exception instead 
of the general rule. We are inclined to let tomor- 
row take care of itself, and don't like to put up 
ice in the winter for next summer's use. 

There seems to be a general feeling that if men 
work hard they must have hot meals ; and in gen- 
eral it is true that warm food will digest more eas- 
ily than cold. However, when the body is warm 
with exercise, when the weather is warmer than 
the body can become in health, the cooling influ- 
ence of palatable cold food will often be grateful 
to digestion as well as to the palate. 

One trouble about giving a family cold meals, 
or about putting cold dishes on the table, is this: 
the food is only half cold ; it has been allowed to 
stand about in the air of the kitchen until it is 
neither cold nor hot ; and no one likes food serv- 
ed at such a temperature. Another reason is, 
no care is taken to make it tempting in appear- 
ance. There are many dishes made of milk and 
eggs, that, served cold, are much more digestible 
than hot puddings, ani which are more acceptable 
cold than hot in warm weather. The veg- 
etables which are so abundant in summer 
time, and which give to the system the lighter food 
which warm weather demands, are many of them 
quite as enjoyable served several hours after they 
are cooked, if they be very cold, as they are eaten 

hot. 

There are many ways in which the housekeeper 
may save herself if she will. Too often women 
forget that they owe something of themselves to 
their family, and while they give to their children 
good food, good clothes, and a pretty home, they 
forget to give them a little of mother every day ; 
and they wonder that their young people grow 
away from them and find their interest outside the 

home. 

It ought to be in a woman' a plan to make just 
as much out of her life as possible ; and if cook- 
ing herself over the stove in the middle of sum- 
mer days be the hardest kind of drudgery, then 
she ought to do as little of such work as possible. 
A good hot breakfast and cold meals the rest of 
the day will often help the housekeeper wonder- 
fully. And the rest of the family will be satisfied 
if these cold meals be good ones. They can be 
cooked in the early morning while it is cool ; then, 
if kept in a cool cellar until wanted, they will be 
acceptable to all the family. This needs some 
calculating ahead, and some planning for meals 
to come. No one can live "from hand to mouth" 
and expect to derive any comfort from cold meals. 
The scraps and anything "picked up" will not do 
for these meals; tor it is never wise to grow care- 
less about the meals at this season. Appetites 
are not too vigorous in hot weather, and they need 
a little judicious coaxing to keep each body trom 
becoming weakened enough to make it an easy 
prey to fall fevers and the like. However, this 
coaxing may be done with cold meals, as well as 
with hot ones many times. 

Guests, too, will often enjoy a cold meal and 
some of the company of the woman they are try- 



ing to visit, much better than an elaborate hot 
meal and a cooked hostess. 

Good food, and plenty of it, is a necessity ; but 
it is not essential that it always be served just as 
our grandmothers served it. If every housemother 
would put thought as to ways and means into her 
work, and not feel that she must continue to do 
her work in hard ways simply because she so be- 
gan it, she would find more time for comfort in 
life than falls to the lot of many. 

Cold victuals in summer will not hurt the 
family if well cooked and daintily served ; and 
they may mean rest and happiness to the house- 
keeper. 

OUR COLLEGE LIFE. 

BY JESSIE M. STEARNS. '94. 

[Read before the Alpha Beta Literary Society.] 
"X TOTHING ever grows old." were the words 
l\l of a half crazed individual, made so by an 
attempt to write an oration on something new and 
original. 

People of this generation have had so many 
new things that they are not content with what 
they possess, but are continually striving for some- 
thing more, like one of John G. Saxe's characters 
"who still kept Oh!-ing for all he had not, not 
contented with owing for all he had got." No 
life is absolutely free from this strife, yet the Col- 
lege life is as near an ideally happy one as any we 
will find. Here the strife for wealth, and its 
many bitter disappointments, are forgotten in the 
nobler aspirations and more exalted ideas of living. 
We forget to be narrow and bigoted, for we 
partly comprehend the vastness of the knowledge 
that we have not. In a community where educa- 
tion and learning are highly prized, you will find 
the true aristocratic feeling: a man takes rank ac- 
cording to what he is, and not according to his 
bank account. From this very fact, a more kindly 
feeling prevails, making every one ready and 
eager to help those with whom they are associated. 
This feeling occasionly extends too far on exam- 
ination days. We are taken out of ourselves 
and the petty rivalries, that cause so much hard 
feeling, by our endeavor to bring something of 
sunshine and gladness to the lives of others ; and 
in this, perhaps, lies the true reason for the happy 
days of College. 

We live in a world all our own, separated more 
or less distinctly from the outer world and, it is 
principally though letters from home and friends 
that we are reminded of the restless surging to and 
fro of humanity in its struggle for existence. Sure- 
ly here, as nowhere else, our world is what we 
make it ; and the most of us have found that the 
pleasant, happy part predominates, in spite of some 
lessons we are supposed to learn. Even with those 
there is the consolation of knowing that we cannot 
help but advance if they are at least reasonably 
well prepared, for every thought and act has its in- 
fluence in making us what we are, and in prepar- 
ing us for our life work. 

Not the least of the many blessings to be derived 
from A life such as ours are the many happy recol- 
lections that we shall take with us. They will filter 
the dross of selfishness and evil, and keep us broad- 
er minded and truer to the principles of right, be- 
sides being worth more than all the patent medi- 
cines to keep the system toned up. 

In a short time the College days of some will be 
over forever, and in their rejoicings to be free are 
mingled regrets for the life they are leaving. I hope 
for our comrades who will leave us that thoughts 
of our Society will be among their happiest recol- 
lections. Time moves on, and gives them sterner 
duties, while others fill their places and know the 
same joys and trials of those who have gone be- 
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fore. Each set enjoys their College days as much 
as the last, and finds as much to do, and, though a 
seeming paradox, 'tis true that "Nothing ever 
grows old." 

SCIENTIFIC CLUB REPORT. 

May 26th 1892. 

The Scientific Club was called to order by Pres. 
Mason. The minutes of the previous meeting 
were read and approved. The programme of the 
evening was opened by Mr. G. L. Clothier, whose 
talk on original researches in Alga? was as follows : 

Algae grow in both «alt and fresh water, single 
individuals of those growing in the ocean often 
being hundreds of feet in extent. They are class- 
ed, according to the coloring matters contained, 
into the red, the olive, the green, and the blue. 
The green algae are more abundant than any other in 
this neighborhood, they being found in every pud- 
dle, ditch, or creek containing clear or stagnant 
water. They consist of green filamentous plants, 
made up usually of single rows of cells. These 
are very beautiful under the microscope because of 
the pure, green color of the chlorophyll contained. 
In Drapamaldia plumosa the green of the chloro- 
hyll is very bright, and the plant in general is 
one of beauty. It consists of a main stem with 
hyaline cells except where a zone of chlorophy 11 
runs around the middle of the cell. To this main 
stem may also be attached numerous secondary 
stems with cells not so large as the first. Grow- 
ing out of the sides of these stems are fasciculate 
branches made up of a multitude of little branch- 
lets. These branches and branchlets are made up 
of fertile cells in which the chlorophyll is very 
dense. When the plant reproduces,the protoplasm 
of these fertile cells bores its way through the cell 
wall, escaping and swimming about voluntarily un- 
til it finds something to which it attaches itself. 
It then begins to grow by elongating and dividing 
into two cells ; these divide again until a new fil- 
ament is the result. I have observed diseased 
Spirogyra in which an organism gains entrance 
within the cell wall. It feeds itself upon the 
chlorophyll and grows, elongating into a jointed 
plant-like growth, this dividing up into motile 
bodies called monads by Zopg. My opinion is 
that these organisms should be classed with para- 
sitic plants. I observed a motile spore from one 
of these parasites work its way through the Spiro- 
gyra cell walls and escape. Under the influence 
of this disease Spirogyra kept in-doors disappears 
very rapidly. Within the cells containing this 
abnormal growth are found moving bodies filled 
with chlorophyll, having gorged themselves with 
that of the host plant. These move with a sort 
of jerking rotary, motion for many hours, and 
finally come to rest. I suggest that they may be 
a resting condition of a plant instead of animals, 
as they have been described. I am certain that 
they belong to that border land between the ani- 
mal and vegetable kingdoms that has been disputed 
so long. What they are I will not dare to say. 

Mrs. Kedziegavean interesting talk on "cake." 
Specimens of many kinds of cake made in the 
kitchen laboratory were shown and tested, and all 
felt satisfied that such cake could produce no evil 
effects. A great many questions were asked 
about the different steps in cake-making and cake- 
baking, and why certain results were obtained, 
which were cheerfully answered by Mrs. Kedzie. 

Mr. Mason followed with his subject on 

NOTES ON DISTRIBUTION OF KANSAS TREKS. 

The distribution of forest growth in Kansas dem- 
onstrates clearly what sorts are best able to sur- 
vive in the trying climate found as we approach 
the plains. There are about seventy species found 
in the State, nearly all of which occur in the south- 
eastern counties. A few are found only in the 
northeast toward the Missouri River. As we 
go west, the number of species, as well as the den- 
sity of growth, gradually diminishes till Box Elder, 
Ash, Elm, Hackberry, Cotton Wood, and Willow 
are all that remain along the western fourth of the 



State. The area drained by steams tributary to the 
Arkansas River affords many species not found 
along those streams further north that flow direct 
to the Missouri River. 

The task of defining the precise limits of each 
species of tree in the State is a heavy one, and one 
toward which but little has been done so far. 

The assistance of students and others interest- 
ed in the subject is invited in securing as full 
notes as possible from their various home localities. 
In order to make the observation of the greatest 
value. specimens of flowers, leaves, and fruit should 
be secured where it is possible. Properly identified 
specimens of the wood of various species, with 
notes as to the size attained and habit of growth, 
are of great value, as species of wide distribution 
vary greatly from one portion of the field to anoth- 
er. 

The Papaw, Asimina triloba, is found through 
the eastern counties and as far west as Manhattan. 

Basswood, Tilia Americana, extends west as far 
as Riley County. Prickly Ash, Zanthoxylum 
Americanum, rarely becomes tree like in size; 
westward as far as lower Solomon Valley. Wafer 
Ash, Ptelea trifoliata, occurs in southeastern coun- 
ties. A species of Holly, Ilex deciduals confinde 
to a few southern counties. Wahoo, or Burning 
Bush, Euonymus atropurpureus, is usually but a 
shrub ; westward to Solomon Valley. Rhamnus 
lanceolatus, Indian Cherry, to Riley County. sEs- 
culus glabra, Smooth , Buckeye, is found in the 
eastern counties and sE.arguta,* smaller species, 
extends to lower Republican. Of the Maple family, 
Sapindus marginatus, soap berry, or Wild China 
is found in the southern tier of counties. 
Sugar Maple, Acer saccharinum, occurs in sev- 
eral eastern counties, while the Soft, or Silver 
Maple, A. dasycarpuui,is common along river banks 
westward to the Blue Valley. The Box Elder, 
now called Acer negundo, is one of the most 
widely distributed trees of the State. 

Only one Sumac, Rhus copallina, reaches 
tree-like size. This is found throughout the 
eastern counties; 

Of leguminous trees, the Black Locust, Robina 
Pseudacacia, seems to be native on the Verdigris 
River in Montgomery county. The Kentucky 
Coffee Tree, Gymocladut Canadensis, is found 
westward to the lower Solomon valley, and the 
Honey Locust, Gleditschia triacanthos; still 
farther out on the same stream. Red Bud, Cer- 
cis Canadensis, extends to the lower Republican 
valley. 

Of plums, the common Prunus Americana is 
found throughout the State. P. Chicasa, the 
Chicasaw plum, usually has a more southern range. 

The wild Black Cherry, P. serolina, is com- 
mon to about the line of Topeka. A form of 
the Choke Cherry, P. demissa, becomes of tree- 
like size in many of the western counties. 

The Wild Crab Apples, Pyrus coronaria, and 
P. augustifolia, are found in the eastern coun- 
ties as far as Manhattan. 

Of the thorn trees commonly called Red Haws, 
several species are in the State. The most com- 
mon, Cratcegus coccinea, is not uncommon in 
Riley county, and has been reported from the 
Solomon and Salina valleys. 

The Service Tree, Amelanchier canadensis, is 
reported from southeastern counties. 

Bumelia lanuginosa, sometimes called the 
Shitten-wood, is a thorny tree with strongly 
scented wood and small wedge-shaped leaves, 
which hang on late in the season ; usually a 
small tree with gray bark, but sometimes becomes 
forty feet high, with rough, bhick bark and ragged 
limbs. This is confined to the southern counties. 
It rarely becomes a foot in diameter. 

Of ash trees, the White Ash, Fraxinus Ameri- 
cana, in the southeast, and the Green Ash, 
throughout the State, are quite abundant along the 
streams where any timber is to be found. Two 
other species are reported on doubtful authority. 

The Sassafras, 6". officinale, is common only on 
Spring River in Ciierokee County, though re- 
ported from two other southern counties. 

Of Elms, the Slippery Elm, Ulmus fulva, and 
the White Elm, U. Americana, are found 
throughout the State about as far as timber ex- 
tends. U. alata, Wahoo Elm, is a beautiful small 
tree with corky wings of bark on the twigs, re- 
ported from southeastern counties and collected 
in the Indian Territory just across the State line. 

The Hackberry, Cellis occidentalis, ranges 
from a tall and stately tree in the southern and 
eastern woods to a mere gnarled bush on the 
chalky bluffs of the western counties. 



The Red Mulberry, Morus Rubra, is nowhere 
abundant, but ranges westward to the lower Solo- 
mon valley. 

Authentic reports of the Osage Orange, Mac- 
lura aurantiaca, wild, and not escaped from 
old hedges, are so far wanting. 

The Sycamore, Platanus occidentalis, is some- 
times found eight or nine feet in diameter along 
southern streams. It has been noted westward 
but little beyond Junction City. 

Of Hickories, seven species are reported in the 
State. The Pecan, Carya olivceformis, is com- 
mon in the southeastern counties. The common 
Shellbark and Big Shellbark, C. alba and C. 
sulcata, extend about as far west as Topeka, while 
the Bitternut Hickory, C. amara, is found along 
the lower Republican river. 

Ten species of oak have been identified in Kan- 
sas, and a careful survey may reveal one or two 
more. The White Oak, £>ucrcus alba, is found 
in scattered groves in the northeastern counties 
as far west as Oskaloosa. Post Oak, Q. stellata, 
Wang., ranges a little west of Topeka. The 
Chinquapin Oak, ^. Muhlenbergii , Englem., 
extends to the Republican river in Clay county. 
The Burr Oak, Q. macrocarpa, has the widest 
range, being found on the Solomon river tributa- 
ries to Bow Creek, in Rooks county. Of the 
Black Oak family, the Red Oak, Q. Rubra, the 
Black Oak, Q tinctoria, and the Black Jack, Q. 
nigra, extend to the Blue river near Manhattan. 
Q palustris, the Pin Oak, is' common oh low, wet 
ground in the southeastern counties, while Q 
imbricaria, with smooth, lanceolate leaves, extend 
occurs the more northeast portion of the State. 

The Iron wood, Ostrya Virginiana, across 
through the northeastern counties to Riley, always 
a small tree. One Birch, Betula nigra, grows 
near the water along southern streams. 

Of several willows, the Black Willow, Salix 
nigra, extends to the head of many western 
streams, and the long leaved willow, 5. longifolia, 
is common on sand bars' along most of our streams. 

The Cottonwood, Populus monilifera, extends 
as far as a tree is to be seen along our western 
streams. Specimens twenty to twenty six feet in 
circumference and a hundred feet high may be 
found as far west as the central line of the State. 

The Red Cedar, Juniperus Virginiana, 
seems to be confined to the more central portion 
of the State, from Pottawatomie to Trego county, 
and ranging across the State from north to south. 
It is most commonly found on the slope of high, 
rocky limestone or chalk bluffs, and some remark- 
able groves have been nearly obliterated in the 
western counties. 

One pine, P. mitis, the short-leaved yellow 
pine of the South, has been reported as found in 
Kansas, on Spring river, but a careful search has 
failed to reveal any specimen nearer than several 
miles below the line in the Indian Territory, nor 
do old settlers remember to have seen it on this 
side. 

The above list is given as being only incom- 
plete and preliminary, and with the hope that 
many Kansans who are interested in trees may 
be induced to offer additions and corrections. 

Prof. Hitchcock closed the programme with 
notes on botanical characteristics of Kansas trees. 
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A MUCH-ABUSED TITLE. 

The title "professor" troubles Cambridge men 
little or net at all. "Mr." is the favorite title at 
Harvard, and even the President of the University 
is usually spoken of as Mr. ; that is, when the 
speakers are not affecting sophomoric ways. Pro- 
fessors from small fresh-water colleges are much 
surprised at this absence of professional insistence 
when they come for special study to the Univers- 
ity. It is said that "Doctor" particularly troubles 
English LL. D.'s when it is applied to them. Pro- 
fessor Freeman was very brusque to Americans 
who tried to call him "Doctor." Mr. Huxley 
says: "From the time I first procured a visiting 
card (a proud day even with a philosopher) it has 
borne 'Mr. T. H. Huxley,' but I have no objec- 
tion to the 'Professor' ; the only thing I cannot 
stand is "Doctor." An English comment upon 
this is: "He is doubtless right about 'professor.' 
In Scotland it is still thought a good deal of, but 
in England it is too closely associated with mass- 
age, ballooning, and patent ointments; but that he 
should object to 'doctor' strikes one as a little hard 
on the medical calling." It is particularly hard, 
as Mr. Huxley won some of his first honors as M. 
D. — Boston Transcript. 
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CALENDAR. 
1891-92. 
Fall Term— September 10th to December iStb 
Winter Term— January *th to March «th. 
Spring Term— March 28th to June Sth. 

June 8th, Commencement. 
1892-93. 
Fall Term— September 8th to December 16th 



TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds to invest in school dis- 
nct bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
leu without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
ers and the Stale Agricultural College. Address T. P. Moore, Loan 
Commissioner, Holton Kan. 

LOCAL MATTERS. 



GRADUATES AND STUDENTS 



Visitors are arriving by scores. 

Dr. Mayo visited Kansas City on business last 
Monday. 

The Fourth-years and Third-years will play 
ball Monday afternoon. 

Mrs. Bolton and daughter have gone to Phila- 
delphia to visit for a few weeks. 

Flowers have not been so scarce at commence- 
ment time for many a year. 

Ex-Regent Hessin leaves for Minneapolis today 
to attend Republican National Convention. 

Laura Day, A. Dickens, and E. C. Abbott 
are elected Student Editors for the Fall Term. 

Several members of the Faculty expect to attend 
the funeral of John A. Anderson at Junction City 
on Monday. 

S. C. Harner, '90, greets College friends. He 
is farming near Lasita, a newly established post- 
office in northern Riley county. 

Mr. L. A. Palmer, of the Clifton News, visited 
his sisters in College on Friday, On his way to the 
Republican National Convention at Minneapolis. 

The Austrian pines on the College grounds are 
again, by the processes of nature, converted into 
Christmas trees, decorated with myriads of 
candles. 

The Citv authorities are making another effort 
to drain the street bordering the College grounds 
on the east, and that too with fair prospects of 
success. 1 

Owing to the part the College takes in honor- 
ing the remains oT Hon. John A. Anderson, 
which arrive tomorrow afternoon, the Baccalau- 
reate Sermon will be postponed until five o'clock. 

Attention is directed to Mr. Mason's paper in 
the proceedings of the Scientific Club to be found 
in another column. Mr. Mason will welcome 
corrections or additions to the list from any part 
of the State 

Prof. Georgeson this week sold to the Armours, 
of Kansas City, a bunch of fine cattle that had 
been fed experimentally. A record will be kept 
of each animal killed, and the results will be set 
forth in a bulletin soon to be issued. 

Those of our friends who did not receive invita- 
tions to the Commencement exercises will remem- 
ber that all are welcome. The two thousand in- 
vitations issued anually are sent to friends of the 
College at a distance, and the general public is 
always invited in & general way ; but the invitation 
is none the less sincere and hearty on that account. 

The Seventh Division of the Third-year Class 
occupied the Chapel rostrum yesterday afternoon 
in the last public exercise of the year. Speakers 
and topics follow: R- C. Harner, "Occupa- 
tions;" Nora Newell, "The Southern Ballot;" 
Jno. E. Thackrey, "Two Kinds of Power;" 
Potcbe Turner, "An Exception;" C. H. 
Thompson, "Ideas vs. Individuals." 

Teams from the Webster and Hamilton Socie- 
ties met on the ball field yesterday afternoon, and 
pla>ed an interesting game of five innings. The 
Hamiltons won by a score of ten to six. Players 
a:.d positions follow : — 

WEBSTER. POSITION. HAMILTON 

F R. Jolly Catcher W.8. Pope. 

E. L. Piatt Pitcher F. K. Smith 

W. A. Cavanaugh First Base W. E. Smiih 

G K Thompson Second Base E.C.Abbott 

L 3. Harner Third Base C.W. Wlldln 

M. F. Hulett Short Stop C C. Towner 

j. Frost Left Field I. Jones 

F c Bear* Cent«r Field L. P. Holland 

D " H * otls B.lgh> Field O. A. Otten 



H. W. Avery, '91, is here for Commencement. 

G. C. Gentes, Third-year in 1890-91, arrived 
yesterday afternoon. 

Emma Glossop, '83, is in Chicago pursuing a 

special course of study. 

H. N. Whitford, '90, has gone to Colorado 
Springs to spend the summer. 

Mrs. Ida Quinby-Gardiner, '86, greets friends 
in and about College this week. 

Dora Thompson, Second-year in 1890-91, visits 
Colleg friends during Commencement time. 

Phoebe Turner, Third-year, had the misfortune 
recently to sever a tendon in her hand by a piece 
of glass. 

H. W. Mattoon, second-year student last term, 
came up from Topeka last Sunday on his bicycle 
—a new safety. 

H. B. Gilstrap, '91, comes in from Chandler, 
Oklahoma, today, to witness the exercises that 
give his sister the degree of B. Sc. 

G. L. Melton, Third-year in 1890-91, spends a 
week with College friends. He is farming near 
Arkansas City, but plans to return to classes in 
September. 

P. C. Milner, '91, and J. T. Rumble, student 
in 1890-91, are here for the Baccalaureate sermon. 
Their duties in the Santa Fe offices at Topeka pre- 
vent their remaining for Commencement. 

D. G. Fairchild, '88, takes a vacation from his 
work in the Division of Vegetable Pathology, 
Department of Agriculture, at Washington, D. C, 
and visits home folks. He will spend the sum- 
mer in experimental work at Geneva, N. Y. 

J. H. Calvin, a graduate of our college in '84, 
and whose parents live near Riley, is a candidate 
for Judge of the Shawnee County District Court. 
Mr. Calvin is practicing law in Topeka, where he 
is recognized as a young man of great industry. 
— Mercury. 

G. W. 'Wildin,'of the College, has been offered 
a lucrative position in the department of construc- 
tion engineers of the Santa Fe at Topeka, which 
he will probably accept soon after commencement. 
When students complete their course of study at 
the Agricultural College their services are in de- 
mand in all branches of industry. — Mercury. 



THE WEATHER FOR MAY. 

BY PROF. E. B. NICHOLS. 

Temperature. — The past month was the cold- 
est May in thirty-five years, the mean temperature 
being 57-S3°, which is 6.15 below normal. The 
highest temperature was 90 , on the 1st; the low- 
est, 38 , on the 6th — a monthly range of 52 . 
The warmest day was the 16th, the mean being 
68. 5 ; the coldest, the 21st, the mean being 
45 . The greatest range for one day was 35 , on 
the 1st; the least, 2 , on the 31st. The mean of 
the observations at 7 A. M. was 54.26 ; at 2 p. M., 
6^.26° ; at 9 p. m., 55.9 . The mean of the max- 
imum thermometer was 68.42 ; of the minimum, 
48.68 ; the mean of these two being 58.55 . 
The mean for the 1st decade was 53. 8° ; for the 
second, 57. 43 ; for the third, 61. 86°. There were 
only eight days above the mean for May. 

Barometer. — The mean barometer was 28.738 
inches, which is about normal. The highest was 
29.045 inches, at 9 p. m. on the 21st; the lowest, 
28.27 inches, at 7 A. m. on the 28th, — a monthly 
range of .775 inches. 

Wind. — The wind was from the northwest 
twenty-four times ; east, seventeen times; north, 
twelve times; southwest, ten times; northeast, 
eight times ; south, seven times ; west, seven times ; 
southeast, three times ; and a calm five times. The 
total run of wind for the month was 10,077 miles, 
giving a mean daily velocity of 325.06 miles, and 
a mean hourly velocity of 13.54 miles. The high- 
est daily velocity was 665 miles, on the 18th ; the 
lowest, 95 miles, on the 26th. The highest hourly 
velocity was 46 miles, between 1 1 A. M. and 12 
M. on 'he 1 Sth. 

Rain-fall. — The total rain-fall for the month 
was 6.625 inches, which is 1.53 inches above the 
normal. There were twelve rains. Between 3:20 
and 3:55 p. m. or. the 30th, 1. 1 inches of rain. 

Cloudiness. — There were ten days entirely 
cloudy ; three, five-sixths cloudy ; four, two-thirds 
cloudy; three, one-half cloudy; two, one-third 



cloudy ; three, one-sixth cloudy ;and six cloudless. 

The per cent of cloudiness for the month was 
fifty-eight ; for the first decade, seventy-two ; for 
the second, sixty; for the third, forty-two. The 
normal per cent for May is forty. 

Casual Phenomena. — There were two hail 
storms on the 4th, and thunder storms on the 4th, 
12th, 13th, 14th, 16th, 17th, 27th, 28th, and 30th. 

Below will be found a comparison with the pre- 
ceding Mays: — 
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COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS. 



Stcdent Editors— Ora Wells, D. H. Otis, C. P. Hartley. 

Webster Society.— President, D. H. Otis; Vice-President, 
W. H. Edelblute; Recording Secretary, M. F. Hulett; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, M. O. Bacheller; Treasurer, G. W. Ginter; 
Critic, J. W.Hartley; Marshal, H. G. Pope. Meets Saturday 
evening and admits only gentlemen to membership. 

Hamiltion Society.— President, F. R. Smith; Vice-Presi- 
dott J. D. Rlddell; Recording Secretary, W. O. Staver; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, V. Bmerick; Treasurer, C. C. Towner; Crit- 
ic, G. W. Wlldln; Marshal, B. M. Brown. 

Alpha Beta 8ociety.— President, G. L. Clothier; Vice-Pres- 
ident, Birdie Secrest. Recording Secretary, Jessie Stearns; Cor- 
jasponding Secretary. Kate Oldham; Treasurer, G. W, Pryho- 
joi; Crltio, May Secrest: Marshal, C. C- Smith. Meets Eriday 
afternoon. Admits ladies and gentlemen to membership. 

Ionian Society.— President, Ruth Stokes; Vice-President, 
EufehiaMudge; Recording Secretary, Nora Newell; Corres- 
ponding Secretary. Hortensia Harman; Treasurer. Blanche 
Hayes; Marshal, Hannah Wetzig: Critic, Ora Wells. Meets 
Friday afternoon. Admits ladies only to membership. 

Scientific Club.— President, 8 C. Mason; Vioe- President, 
J. I. Willard; Secretary, Lottie J. Short; Treasurer, F. A. Mar- 
latt. Meets on the fourth Friday evening of each month in 
Chemical Laboratory. 



May 28th. 
At the usual hour the Hamilton Society was called to order- 
by President 8mith. After roll call the Society was led in pray 
er by Mr. Rich. Reading and adopting the minutes of previous 
meeting. The^programme was opened by an essay by Mr. Find- 
ley, in whioh ne gave a good description of the different kinds 
and cultivation of "Tea." Declamation by N. H. a Painter, in 
which he described the building erected for the coining World's 
Fair. Debate, "Resolved, that wealth is more beneficial than 
education." The affirmative was represented by I. Jones and 
Mr. Barnett. The negative by R. B. Abbott and W. Bryan. The 
q uestion was thoroughly discussed, each side presenting many 
faots to prove his side of the question. The judges. Rice. Yeo - 
man, and Hartley, decided two to one in favor of the negative 
The Recorder was presented by A. O. Axtell; motto, "Let oth- 
ers attend your funeral." This was an excelent issue, and Mr. 
Axtell is to be congratul'aed on his success as an | editor. A 
quartette consisting of Messrs. W. E. Smith. F. R. Smith, R. Dull, 
and E. L. Froe furnished the soolety with some excellent music. 
There being considerable business to transact, the Society voted 
to drop the remainder of the programme of the evening. After 
sometime spent in society business, Messrs. Skinner. Brock, 
and Creager, of the class of '91 spoke a fewjencourairing words 
to the Society. V. E. 



May 28th. 
The Websters were called to order by President Otis. Rol'- 
call. Prayer by M O. B ioh?ller. Reillnirjof the minutes cf 
previous meeting. Debate, "Resolved, that there alwajs 
have been and still are greater writers nof prose than poetry." 
Affirmative, Messrs. Hulett and Trembley; negative, Messrs. 
Bacheller and Evans. The affirmative thought that in the be- 
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ginning of every literature prose is developed late because of 
its superiority; that poetry usually deals with love, while prose 
deals with scripture questions. He mentioned the names of 
Bunyon, Milton, Soott, Gladstone, and Stanley as great prose 
writers. The negative, after refutin? the argument of the 
affirmative, mentioned some of the great poets and tkeir works, 
as Chaucer and his Cantebury Tales and Shakespeare and his 
works, also several other great authors and their works. The 
Society decided in favor of the affirmative. Delcamation, T. W. 
Morse and A. F. Neimoller. Essay, 0. R. Pierson and A. Dick- 
ens. Music, D. H.Otis. Discussion, E. A. Clark. Newr Mr. 
Wetzig. Recess, ten minutes. Instrumental music, M ■•. Piatt. 
Considerable business was transacted.by the Society. Adjourn 
ment. M. O. B. 



Maj ?7tb. 
A goodly number of Ionians and visitors had filled the Hall 
when Vic president Mudge called the Society to order. After 
congregational singing, prayer, and the calling of the roll, 
President Stokes being now p9rsent, took the chair, and the 
programme opeued with a reading, by Edith Stafford. This 
was a selection from Stockton's "Rudder Grange,' and was 
well chosen and well read. Mary Lyman next favored those 
present with the rendition of the poem, "Agnes the Martyr." 
This was followed by a vooal solo by Marie Haulenbeck, accom- 
panied on the organ by Ge.tie Haulenbeok. A bright edition 
of the Oracle was presented by Fannie Cress. "Tears." "A 
Desoriptive Sketch," "A Poem by an Entomologist," "Egyp- 
tian Literatnre," "What the Farmer thought of our College, 
and What the City Girl Thought," were all interesting articles, 
showing evidence of careful preparation. A guitar quartet te, 
composed of Misses Dewey, Lee, Mudge, and Walters, was 
greeted with enthusiam by the 8ooiety. Ida Pape gave the 
newa report of the week, after which Alta Lee, aooompanied 
on the organ by lone Dewey, sang a solo. This dosed the pro- 
gramme, and aftet business, the Sooiety adjourne 1. 

H. H. 



EDUCATIONAL NOTES 



BY. PROF. J. D. WALTERS. 



The High School of Dickinson County, at Chap- 
man, has graduated its first class this year. 

The recent cyclone at Wellington completely 
, demolished the new $30,000 high-school building. 

Baker University has reached the highest enroll- 
ment in its history, the total for the year being 
500. 

The Wichita School of Oratory, G. W. Hoss 
Principal, will hold a summer session from July 
5th to August 13th. 

The graduating class of the Emporia High 
School numbers 23, which is the largest class in 
the history of the school. 

The first series of county institutes will begin 
June 9, except in Shawnee county, which has 
been postponed until June 15. 

Westport has offered Prof. T. R. Kirk, of the 
Kansas City high school, the superintendency of 
schools with a salary of $2400. 

The graduating class of the Presbyterian Col- 
lege at Emporia numbered three, one young 
man and two young women. 

Forty-eight young people graduated from the 
high school at Lawrence, last week. Thirty of 
them will enter the State University. 

Bethany College at Topeka held its commence- 
exercises on June 1st graduating four young la- 
dies. Rev. S. B. Pond addressed the graduates. 

Dr. Franklin Johnson, President of Ottawa 
University, has resigned his position to accept the 
chair of Homiletics and History in Rockefeller 
University, at Chicago. 

A father and mother in Marshall County have 
been arrested for failure to send their children to 
the public school in their district. It is to be made 
a test case, and the result will show whether Kan- 
sas has a compulsory school-law or not. 

A^ the Kansas State Oratorical Contest at Fort 
Scott, E. P. Schneler, 01' Midland College, Atch- 
ison, won the first honors, and J. A. Orr, of the 
Kansas Normal College of Fort Scott, second hon- 
ors. The subject of the former was "Our Nation's 
Debt to Posterity," the latter "The Brotherhood 
of Man." There were four contestants. The 
judges were, A. E. Wagner, of Kansas City, Mo., 
William Bishop, of Salina, and C. F. Scott, of 
Iola. 

It will be noticed that section 61 (on page 29) 
of School Laws of 1891 forbid the County Treas- 
ure paying out any district money for any district 
officer, or any other person, after the 30th of June 
until the annual meeting has been held. It would 
be well for District Treasurers to settle up with the 
County Treasurers before June 30th, and take up 
all old orders in his hands. By this means the true 
financial condition of the district can be ascertain- 



ed, and the accounts of different years need not be 
confused. — Russell Signal. 

Prof. Wilkinson, of the State Normal School at 
Emporia, the manager of the Kansas excursion to 
the Saratoga meeting in July of the National Ed- 
ucational Association, reports the outlook tor a 
la rge delegation from this State as very flattering. 
The opportunity to visit the East at greatly re- 
duced rates will induce manv to join the excursion 
who are not teachers. For official route, rates, etc., 
write to Prof. Wilkinson, Emporia, Kansas. 

The annual school meeting, to be held on Thurs- 
day, July 28th, should elect a Director for the long 
term. The official term of persons appointed dur- 
ing the year expires at this annual meeting. A 
person elected to fill vacancy in the office of Treas- 
urer, holds his office one year. A person elected 
to fill a vacancy in the office of District Clerk, holds 
his office two years. The person elected a« Dist- 
rict Treasurer must have his bond properly execu- 
ted and filed before he is sworn in. — Russell Sig- 
nal. 

The plan for a National Columbian Public 
School Celebration has been approved by superin- 
tendents in national convention, hundreds of our 
most influential newspapers, very many eminent 
men and women, and, more important than any 
of these, thousands upon thousands of pupils in 
the public schools themselves. The spirit dis- 
played by these little men and women of the land 
leads us to express the opinion that they will 
carry out their part of the programme on Colum- 
bus Day in a manner which will reflect credit up- 
on themselves and their teachers. 

The programme of the eighth session of the 
Kansas Chautauqua Assembly is just issued, and 
gives evidence of an unusual effort on the part of 
the management to provide a good one. The 
dates are Jane 21st to July 1st, at Oakland Park, 
Topeka, Kansas. President Quayle, of Baker Uni- 
versity, is Superintendent of Instruction. The lec- 
ture programme inclu des the names of Sam Small, 
J. F. Berry, Jahu De Witt Miller, Chaplain Loz- 
ier, John Merritte Drivei, General W. H. Gib- 
son, T. H. Dinsmore, W. A. Speecer, The Fisk 
Jubilee Singers; The Elocutionist, Free Emerson 
Brooks; the Crystal Glass Player, D.W. Robert- 
son, and Prof. Hair. There will be classes in 
English Literature, Elocution, Delsarte, Philoso- 
phy, Sunday School and Primary work. Special 
days will be Temperance, Patriot's, C. L. S. C. 
Children's and Labor Day. A full program may 
be obtained by addressing Kansas Chautauqua 
Assembly, 107 West Sixth Street, Topeka. 

There is a tendency today to believe that the 
right frame of mind tor dealing with the gravest 
problems is to generate a state of violent excite- 
ment, to adopt any remedy, real or supposed, which 
may suggest itself at the moment, and to de- 
nounce everybody who suggests difficulties as at 
cynic or cold-blooded egotist, and therefore to treat 
grave, cronic, and organic diseases of society by 
spasmodic impulses, to make stringent laws with- 
out asking whether they will work, and the {boldest 
experiments without considering whether they are 
likely to increase or diminish the evil. — Leslie 
Stephen. 

LABOR AND EARNINGS. 

Every encouragement is given to habits of daily manual labor dur 
ing the College course. Only one hour of daily practice in the indus- 
trial departments is required; but students are encouraged to make 
use of other opportunities for adding to their abilities and means. 

All labor at the College is under the direction of the Superintend- 
ents ot the departments, and offers opportunity for increasing skill 
and efficiency. In regular weekly statements, the students are re 
quired to observe business forms and principles, showing from their 
daily account when and where the work was performed. 

The shops and offices are opened afternoons and Saturdays for the 
accommodation of skilled students in work for their own advantage. 
Everywhere the student who works wins respect; and it isamatterof 
pride to earn one's way as far as possible. 

The labor of the students in the industrial departments is principal 
ly a part of their education, and is not paid for unless the student is 
employed — outside ol required hours of labor — upon work for the pro 
fit of the College. Students are so employed upon the farm, in the 
gardens or the shops, and about the buildings. The labor is paid fo.- 
at rates varying with services rendered, Irom eight to ten cents an 
hour. The Superintendents strive to adjust their work to the neces- 
sities of students, and give them the preference in all tasks suitable 
lor their employment. So far as practicable, the work of the shops 
ind offices is turned to account tor their benefit; and the increasing 
extent of the grounds and sample gardens brings more of such labor. 
The monthly pay-roll tor the past year ranges from $250 to $400. 

Many students obtain work in the city or upon neighboring farms, 
and so pay part ot their expenses. In these ways a few students are 
able to earn their way through College. The amount so earned will 
vary according to the tact and zeal of the student. The majority must 
expect to provide by earnings outside of term time, or from other 
sources, for the larger part ot their expenses. The long summer va- 
cation of three months offers opportunity for farm or other remuner- 
ative labor ; and no one need despair ot gaining an education it hi 
has the ability to use his chances well. 



GENERAL DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 

General good conduct, such as becomes men and women anywhere, 
is expected of all. Every student is encouraged in the formation ot 
Bound character, by both precept and example, and expected, "upon 
honor," to maintain a good repute. Failure to do so is met with 
prompt dismissal. No other rules of personal conduct are announced. 

Classes are in session every week day except Saturdays, and no 
Student may be absent without excuse. Students enrolled in any 
term cannot honorably leave the College before the close of the term, 
unless excused beforehand by the Faculty. A full and permanent re- 
cord of attendance, scholarship, and deportment shows to each stu- 
dent his standing in the College. 

Chapel exercises occupy fifteen minutes before themeetingof classes 
each morning, and unnecessary absence from them is noted in the 
grades. 

Every Friday, at 1 130 P. M., the whole body of students gather foi 
a ltcturc from some member of the Faculty, or for the rhetorical ex- 
ercises of the third- and fourth-year classes. Once a week all the 
classes meet, in their class rooms, for exercise in elocution and cor- 
rect expression. 

There are tour prosperous literary societies, two of them of many 
years' standing. All meet weekly, in rooms set apart for their use. 
The Alpha Beta, open to both sexes, and the Ionian, for ladies, meet 
Friday afternoon. The Webster and the Hamilton admit to member- 
ship gentlemen only, and meet on Saturday evening. 

The Scientific Club.composed of members of the Faculty and stu- 
dents, meets in the Chemical Laboratory on the last Friday evening 
of each mon'h. 
— — — — — —— m^— ^ — i— >— ^— — — — «—— 

n/iNHdTTrtN Advertisements. 

BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 

SWINGLE & VARNEY'S Book-Store for School Supplies of 
all kinds. 

FOX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch -books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 

E. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
. School Supplies of all kinds, gold pens, etc. '75. 
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DRY GOODS. 



EA. WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store in 
• Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest style, the most 
popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, invite stu- 
dents and all other College people to call and examine their larsre 
stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men's wear. Latest 
styles in every department. 



WATCHES, JEWELRY. 



J 



Q. A. SHELDON, "the Jeweler." Established in 1867. Watches, 
t Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Eames Block. 



R 



E. LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Clocks, jewelry, 
* and Gold Specacles, also Musical Instruments. '75. 



EK. SHAW, Jeweler and Optician. Watches, Jewelry, Silver- 
• ware, Spectacles, Clocks, Fountain Pens, Gold Pens, etc. Re- 
pairing of Watches, Clocks, Spectacles, and Jewelry done promptly 
and skillfully. A written guarantee given with all warranted watch 
work. 308 Poyntz Ave. 



DRUGS. 



w 



C.JOHNSTON, Druggist. A large line of Toilet Articles and 
• Fancy Goods. The patronage of students is solicited. 



HARDWARE. 



AJ.WHITFORD sells Stoves and Hardware at very low prices, 
• and carries a large stock from wHch selections may be made. 
Student patronage respectfully invited. 



DENTIST. 



DR. G. A. CRISE, Dentist, 371 PoyuU Ave. The preservation 
of the natural Teeth a Specialty. 

— — — — —■— — m^ ^— —— — ^— ■■ — — — 

PHOTOGRAPHS. 

DEWEY, the Photographer, will henceforth make photographs for 
students at special rates, which may be learned by calling at the 
gallery on Poyntz Avenue. Examine the new "aristo" photographs, 
unequaled for beauty of finish. 



BOOTS AND SHOES. 



REBATE TICKETS given on all cash sales. For tickets amount- 
ing to $5.00 you wiil be presented with one of three books, "Suc- 
cess," a record of the lives of noted men; "The Home Guide;" or 
"Compendium of Cookery." Reliable Boots, Shoes, and Rubbers. 
Latest stvles and low prices. LESLIE II. SMITH. 



LIVERY. 



PICKETT'S NEW LIVERY STABLE.— Everything new and 
strictly first-class. Special attention will be given to student 
Uade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 
cial Hotel. 



MEAT MARKET. 



SCHULTZ BROS, offer Fresh and Salt Meats in great variety. 
Students are invited to call at their market on Poyntz Avenue, 
one door east of Fox's bookstore, or give orders to delivery wagon. 



SHAVING PARLOR. 



6 BATHS, $1.00 cash. 12 shaves, $1.00, cash. Hair cutting a spec- 
ialty. All work first-class at Pete Hostrup's Barber Shop, South 
Second Sfeet. 

GENERAL MERCHANDISE 

HE SPOT CASH STOKE is Headquarters for Dry Goods, No- 
tions, Boots and Shoes, Hats and Caps, Clothing," and Ladies' 
Wraps. Lowest prices in the city. 

EB. PURCELL, Cornerof Poyntz Avenue and Second Street, has 
• the largest stock in Manhattan, ot even thing wanted bv stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House-keeping Gocds, School Books, Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Caps, Drv Goods, Gro- 
ceries, etc., etc. Goods deliverea in all parts of the city and at the 
College, free of charge. 
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COLLEGE BUSINESS. 

Loans upon school -disttict bonds are to be obtained from the Loan 
Commissoner . 

Bills against tht College should be presented monthly, and, when 
audi ed are paid at the office of the Treasurer in Manhattan. 

All payments of principal and interest on account of bonds or land 
contracts must be made to the State Treasurer, at Topeka. Applica- 
tions for extension of time on land contracts should be sent to the 
Secretary of the Board 1 f Regents, at Manhattan 

The Industrialist mav be addressed through Pres. Geo. I Kair- 
child, Managing Editor. Subscriptions are received by Supt. J. S. C. 

Donations for the Library or Museums should be sent to theLibra- 
rian or to Prof. Mayo, Chairman ot Committee on Museums. 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning the different depart- 
ments, of study or work, may be addressed to the several Professois 
and Superintendents. 

General information concerning the College and its work,— studies, 
examinations, grades, boarding-places, etc.,— may dc obtained at the 
office of tl c President, or bv addressing the Secretary. 

Application:- tor Farmers' Institutes should be addressed, as early 
in the season as possible, to the President. 

The Experiment Station should be addressed througntne secretary. 



COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES. 



The Twenty-fourth Annual Commencement of 
the Kansas State Agricultural College is a thing 
of the past. It was marked by a programme of 
fully average interest, — no more, — average at- 
tendance, and a pleasant day. There were no 
distinguishing features — no accidents, and few 
incidents worthy of note. The routine prevailed 
everywhere, and to the satisfaction of all, per- 
haps, except those who long for the mild excite- 
ment of the Triennial Alumni Reunion years. 
But the "off" year has a special interest for those 
who have just prepared themselves for the work 
of the world, and by them it will always be re- 
membered as the year of years in their life's 
calendar. 

The graduating class numbers thirty-five, and 
is the largest, with the exception of last year's, in 
the history of the College. Names, addresses, 
and titles of theses are appended : — 

Grace M. Clark, Junction City, "Moulds in 
the Kitchen." 

George L. Clothier, Vera, "Fresh- water Al- 
gae." 

Lilian C. Criner, Moundridge, "The Necessity 
of Union." 

Harry Darnell, Ward, "Progress and the Farm- 
er." 

William H. Edelblute, Keats, "Equity in Suf- 
frage." 

Elizabeth Edwards, Abergele, Wales, "The 
Home Dairy." 

John Frost, Blue Rapids, "The Advantages of 
Our Studies." 

Effie Gilstrap, Geuda Springs, "Sanitation and 
Life." 

Ava Hamill, Olathe, "Gipsy Home-keeping." 

J. N. Hamer, Green, "The Advantages and 
Disadvantages of the Farmer." 

Loyall S. Hamer, Leonardville, "What the 
Farmer Should Know and Be." 

Charles P. Hartley, Manhattan, "Theory and 
Practice in Education." 

John W. Hartley, Manhattan, "Farm Manage- 
ment." 

James L. McDowell, Manhattan, "The Trans- 
mission of Power by Belting." 

Robert A. Mcllvaine, Maryvi'.le, Tennessee, 
"Strength by Overcoming." 

Kate Oldham, Keats, "The General or the 
Special— Which?" 

Daniel H. Otis, Topeka, "A New Nation." 

Ivan B. Parker, Hill City, "The Transforming 
Power of Science." 

Warner S. Pope, Cawker City, "The Progress 
of Man." 

Burton H. Pugh, Topeka, "Incentives to Lit- 
erary Achievement." 

Elias W. Reed, St. Clere, "Kansas Forestry." 

Robert S, Reed. Cedar Point, "The Farm of 
the Past and the Future." 

Arthur D. Rice, Washington, "Government 
and Liberty." 

Fred C. Sears, Tescott, "Families of Plants 
Most Valuable to Man." 

Birdie E. Secrest, Randolph, "The Ideal 
Kitchen." 

May Secrest, Randolph, "Floriculture on the 
Farm." 

Ruth Stokes, Gamett, "Hygiene in the 
Home." 

Henry W. Stone, Atchison, "Caste, Artificial 
and Natural." 

Walter P. Tucker. Douglas, "Be a Politician." 

Alice Vail, Manhattan, "From Richardson to 
Howells." 

Robert L. Wallis. Williamsburg, "Testing for 
Accuracy of Thermometers and Pyrometers." 

Ora R. Wells, Irving, "A Green-house for the 
Ameteur." 

Daniel F. Wickman, Topeka, "Rise, Crowth, 
and Trend of Our Nation." 

George W. Wildin, Melvern, "Graphic Rep- 
resentation of Stress and Work." 



C. E. Yeoman, La Crosse, "The Importance 
of Veterinary Science." 



LECTURE BEFORE THE LITERARY SOCIETIES. 
The lecture on Friday evening by Rev. Robt. 
Mclntyre was provided for by the four- literary 
societies of the College. Mr. Mclntyre' s repu- 
tation as an orator had preceded him, and the 
people, in expecting a treat, were not disappointed. 
Taking as his subject, "Thirteen Hours in a Sunless 
World; or, A Visit to the Wyandotte Caverns," 
the speaker had the undivided attention of the au- 
dience for more than two hours -in a vivid word 
picture of the grandeur, the beauties, the sombre- 
ness of these famous caverns of Southern Indiana. 



BACCALAUREATE SERMON. 

The Baccalaureate sermon was delivered by 
President Fairchild on Sunday afternoon, and is 
printed in full below: — 

I. Corinthians, XIII: 9,— "For we know in part." 

VIII: 2,— "If any man thinketh that he knoweth 
anything, he knoweth noth ng yet as he ought to 
know." 

The importance of knowledge is so intimately 
associated with a course of study whose object is 
knowledge, that a discourse upon such a theme 
on this preparation day for graduation may seem 
either unneeded or inappropriate. If the training 
of the course is complete, the nature and relations 
of knowledge have by this time become of fa- 
miliar acquaintance. If the uncertainties of 
knowledge are to be emphasized just now, it 
seems like leading you by a difficult ascent to 
some mountain top for sublimity of view, only to 
tell you on reaching the summit that such a view 
is impossible because of perpetual clouds that em- 
brace that summit. And yet it is at such a time 
as this, when a certain resting plane upon the 
steep ascent of the hill of science is reached, that 
we can best appreciate our limitations as well 
as our privileges in the realm of knowledge. With 
this idea, I have chosen for the suggestion of 
thoughts addressed to the Class of '93, a few words 
from the most learned, as well as the most humble, 
of divinely commissioned teachers, the Apostle 
Paul. The words are found in the first letter to 
the Corinthians, XIII. : 9 — "For we know in 
part;" but if what I shall say be thought to have 
a wider import than was intended by these words, 
I quote from the same letter, VIII: 2 — "If any 
man thinketh that he knoweth anything, he 
knoweth nothing yet as he ought to know." 

Knowledge is usually thought of as the great 
body of discovered truth, accessible to human in- 
telligence through the medium of understood 
records, or communicable from one mind to an- 
other by familiar signs. It is stored in great li- 
braries, and in the memories of investigators, stu- 
dents, and thinkers everywhere. Of its amount 
and variety, we tell in the millions of volumes 
gathered into these libraries, or the whole room- 
fuls of catalogues which barely mention the sub- 
jects treated, or in the multitudes of publications 
by v\hich the world proves true the saying of Sol- 
omon about the making of many books. A com- 
parison of the huge volume of results of re- 
searches in science today with the seemingly 
meagre acquirement of even the previous genera- 
tion, awakens gratitude for our good fortune, — if 
not an actual pride in belonging to such an age of 
advancement in knowledge. "Knowledge is 
power," has been the favorite maxium.of each 
generation for some three hundred years, with the 
added comment that what our fathers lacked we 
have. 

To be sure, we again and again find the limits 
of present discovery where we least wish to find 
them* and turn to some easier task with a longing 
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iook out over Newton's great ocean of undiscover- 
ed truth ; but the activity of senses, with all the 
added implements of knowledge-getting, in 
agents and reagents, collections, scalpels, and 
microtomes, microscopes and telescopes, with no 
end of experiments, prevents more than a passing 
glance beyond the nearest unknown fact which 
we hope to be first to conquer for science. The 
grains of sand bounding truth's ocean may keep 
the whole race counting to eternity without our 
materially diminishing the great realm of un- 
known truth. In all the centuries of philosophic 
research whose records fill our ponderous libraries, 
how many principles of knowledge have been 
settled? Even the very records themselves have 
become objects of speculation rather than know- 
ledge. The very Book of Books has been made 
a store-house of questions for endless comment, 
emphasizing the uncertainty rather than the cer- 
tainty of knowledge. 

In natural science, is it different? With all the 
garnered treasures from geological inquisitiveness 
as to that beginning when "God created the 
heavens and the earth," we only guess by mil- 
lions of years instead of thousands, as our fathers 
did. Are we either nearer or farther from an 
exact knowledge of that grand origin of all 
things ? Are not these millions of years in geo- 
logic ages of which we talk so easily a clear con- 
fession that the grand question of beginning 
evades knowledge? 

Nearly two hundred years ago, when Newton 
announced his theories of gravity and light, the 
poet Thompson wrote, 

"Nature and Nature's laws lay hid in night, 
God said 'Let Newton be,' and all was light;" 

yet for all these years the world has been framing 
accounts of causes in succession, explanations of 
these grand phenomena, only to announce that all 
the universe is bound together in an ether more 
rigid than steel, yet without hindrance to bodies 
passing through it, and possessed of not one prop- 
erty that comes in contact with our senses. In- 
deed, the whole study of physics has made its 
wonderful progress in accumulation of facts con- 
nected with phenomena of gravity, sound, heat, 
light, and electricity, to sum all up in a grand 
conservation of an energy that is neither of these 
perceived activities of nature, but is forever either 
of them. The ether and the energy are but new- 
er names for the unknown ocean, wide as the uni- 
verse. Not one of the forms of energy appears to 
us except as motion of material nature. As we 
say "it rains," we must say in truth it acts in all 
nature, without any comprehension of itself. 

Chemistry has approached so rapidly in recent 
years toward the range of human accuracy as to 
border upon the so-called exact sciences. Chem- 
ists can by weight and measure combine and sep- 
arate the elements of matter so as to have some 
power of prediction as to qualities to be developed. 
The exact calculations of mathematics find a place 
in their manipulations, and make the science one 
the best for training in accuracy of knowledge. 
Yet this rapid growth has depended upon the as- 
sumption of a fundamental atom, undiscoverable 
by any of the senses, immeasurable therefore, and 
yet the indivisible unit of chemical activity. It, too, 
is a convenient name for the unknown certainties. 
Like the x of our equations, it enables us to per- 
form all the operations successfully, and we must 
be satisfied in the result, with the unknown essen- 
tial uneliminated. 

The study ot plants and animals, since the mod- 
ern improvement in vision through the microscope, 
and the wider reach of collections in the fauna 
and flora of the whole earth, has had a wonderful 
development. The manifold relationships of all or- 
ganized beings and the minute elements of organ- 
ized bodies have made new sciences almost neces- 
sary, and have employed the keenest thinkers of the 
age. Whole libraries have grown up around the 
thought of evolution, or succession, in the order 
of the universe from the dust to the man, as God 
has formed him. So many are the intricate facts 
brought into our experience during the past thirty 
vears, that portions of such study may now be 
grouped under the supposed more definite name, 
biology. But the the word life still covers the 
unknown entity, all pervasive, yet ever evasive, 
which distinguishes the organic from the inorganic 

world. 

Are these facts discouraging, disheartening, 
to a student of the universe and his place in it? 



I think not. The clear distinction made in our 
theories between the named known and the named 
unknown is the means of our using the knowledge 
we have. The unrestrained imagination builds 
air castles ; the well-directed imagination, working 
within the limits of knowledge, builds solid 
structures of matter, of force, or of truth. Let 
the world's truth-seekers humbly acknowledge 
the "ways pa*t finding out," and be willing to 
know in pait that they may know at all. 

So much for the grand range of possible 
knowledge, limited on every side by that which, in 
spite of our researches, transcends human powers 
of comprehension. There is still another view 
of human capacity for knowing, that should make 
us even more humble. This grows out of the 
nature of knowledge itself. What is it to know? 

Knowing is an act of mind by which an individ- 
ual being comprehends some relation between him- 
self and his surroundings. I know by conscious ex- 
perience that I stand in your presence. This 
present experience is linked by closest possible 
ties of continuous mental action since my child- 
hood to all my past experience. Blot out sud- 
denly all mental trace of the thousands of intense- 
ly real acts of conscious perception preceding this 
moment's effort, and my comprehension of this 
relation would be almost absolutely nothing. I 
should be as simply innocent of knowledge as the 
helpless babe. With all my senses keen, I could 
see, hear, touch, taste, or smell but the mer- 
est elements of knowledge. This shows how 
each man's knowledge is a direct growth from 
his experience, and all knowledge is but the ex- 
perience of individual conscious beings. One uses 
the experience of others only so far as he can inter- 
pret it by his own. As all expressions indicating 
ideas about color are meaningless to the blind, so 
to us are any ideas not touched by similar ideas 
of our own experience. The true appreciation of 
a picture, even, comes wholly from resemblance 
in light and shade and outline to realities exper- 
ienced. A foreign language conveys no ideas in 
the common thoughts of life, only because its 
symbols have no association with our past experi- 
ence of such thoughts. Just so, familiar words 
convey no meaning beyond that suggested and 
interpreted by previous associations. For this 
reason, the saying of Emerson is true, that we 
gain from books only what we put into them. 
Your thoughts and mine are a help to each other, 
because of a common ground of experience, with 
definite variations which may be assimilated be- 
cause of similarity and contrast. Contact with 
men and with books makes rapidly increasing ex- 
perience for us, when we have the basis of com- 
mon acquaintance with things. I suspect this ex- 
plains the universal opening of conversation be- 
tween strangers by remarks upon the weather: 
men are sure of common comprehension in this. 

From these facts it is easy to see that the lim- 
its of human knowledge can never be extended 
beyond the capacity of single individuals to ex- 
perience, directly or indirectly, the facts of the 
universe. Each one of us i e heir of all the ages 
just so far, and no farther, a? his experience en- 
enables him to interpret correctly the records of 
others' experience within his reach. 

As the genuine pleasures of a man cannot be 
explained in any terms to a child, so not even a 
revelation by divine commission can express to 
finite comprehension the infinite range of the uni- 
verse. The divinely inspired man can know the 
revelation only so far as his enlightened mind can 
experience the realities by which he is surrounded. 
To assume that any new utterance of truth can 
suddenly change the condition of knowledge in the 
world, is to ignore the nature of knowledge itself. 
As well might one suppose that a learned father 
can impart to his babe in the cradle the wide 
range of information that two-score years have 
brought him. All my knowledge, and all yours, 
must, forever have the distinct imperfections that 
belong to our incomplete experience. 

But we have abundant evidence every day of 
our own imperfect knowledge of the most com- 
mon affairs. 

Our senses are instruments of perception more 
or less true in their activity. The simplest judg- 
ments as to color, form, size, distance, which our 
trained eyes help us to make, must be corrected 
constantly by comparison with the judgment of 
others. The eye is a beautifully adjusted instru- 
ment, but its variations from perfection are infi- 
nite. Few persons find the vision of the two eyes 
nlike, and the combination of the two is different 
from either alone. A slight variation in the shape 
of the eve-ball or a difference in the den- 



sity of its several humors, or a change in the 
sensitiveness of the retina, varies the effect indefi- 
nitely, and limits the accuracy of sight. The other 
senses are equally subject to inequalities that af- 
fect the accuracy of use. These tools of percep- 
tion we learn to trust with a cautious reservation 
as to their perfection and our accuracy in theiruse. 
"Seeing is believing" only to the inexperienced 
observer: the man of wider observation tests 
his sight, if possible, by many and varied trials. 

When you think, again, that all the phenome- 
na of sense are complex, unraveled by sorting the 
old from the new, and interpreting the combina- 
tion by our habitual use of previous experiences, 
as I have described, you understand that every 
glance reveals chiefly what was known before, 
connected by habit with some simple sign now 
recognized. Any defect in previous experience 
is reproduced, magnified perhaps, in each new 
use of the senses, so that the limit of accurate 
observation by these organs of .sense is reduced 
to minute proportions. All the world outside of 
us, and most of our individual peculiarities, are 
known only through the application of these vari- 
able senses, variously applied and interpreted. 
Can we trust them? Only in part. We know 
that we must provide for indefinite corrections 
with each new test of our powers, and added 
years of use make us only more cautious in the 
assertions of knowledge derived from direct use 
of the senses. 

Such knowledge is called "positive," not be- 
cause it is, beyond dispute, correct, but because, 
however incorrect it may be, v* build the whole 
fabric of inference upon it. This sense per- 
ception is placed as the founda. n of all science: 
it is the "place to stand" t producing all 
motion in the world of thought. The world of 
inquiry is always remodeling these foundations, 
and always will be, — sometimes at the expense 
of huge structures of supposed knowledge too un- 
wieldy to fall without crushing many interests. 
The supposed warfare of s:ience against common 
sense, against religious zeal, against philosophy, 
is largely explained by this necessary reconstruc- 
tion of the very elements of knowledge. Con- 
flicts between men of scientific research (bitter 
as family feuds) are sometimes due to mere dif- 
ference in opportunity for growth in accurate use 
of the senses. 

When conscious memory becomes an element 
of knowledge, all recognize t!:e essential weak- 
ness of the cement by which the present and the 
past are united in our structure of knowledge. 
Students, of all persons, ought to have learned 
the uncertainty of memory. Yet most of our 
everyday acts assume an absolute trustworthiness 
of memory in some things. Your simple knowl- 
edge of my presence here involves the certainty 
of past experience recalled at this moment with 
definiteness. Some of you here today must re- 
call facts observed months, perhaps years, since, 
to be able to assert the identity of those you greet 
as friends. 

More evasive still than memory is imagination, 
giving "to airy nothing a habitation and a name." 
Yet the certainty of knowledge in the wider range 
of study involving the relations of men and things, 
of forces and materials, of possible and impossi- 
ble structures, of practicable and impracticable 
measures for public welfare, depends upon a vivid 
imagination. To insure success in our simplest 
plan, imagination must place in true relations all 
the minute elements of action, and furnish their 
adjustment. A building exists in the imagination 
of the architect, if he knows his business, to the 
minutest details before a hand is lifted in its con- 
struction. A new measure to secure the national 
welfare must be imagined, if possible, in all the 
details of its working before one can wisely, or 
even honestly, advocate it. All theories in 
science and all dogmas or doctrines in religion de- 
pend largely upon the clearness of imagination 
that presents facts in their possible relations. 
Even history gains its accuracy largely from the 
pictures formed about the principal events. You 
know how Alexander lived only by placing in 
distinct relations a thousand minute facts, or their 
semblance, which only imagination can furnish. 
How Jesus of Nazareth went about doing good 
is beautifully told in words; but your appreciation 
of those words depends upon the clearness with 
which imagination supplies the intricate complexi- 
ty of relations implied in the language. No lexi- 
con, no commentary, can do more than simply to 
strengthen imagination by new associations of ex- 
perience, to be recombined in pictures of the soul. 
Fluctuations, in imagination, from truth stand 
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always in the way of perfect knowledge, and 
sometimes make the difference between the sane 
and the insane. 

All these uncertain activities are concerned 
with the mere data of thinking — the multitude of 
things about winch we think. When we come to 
combine these into thoughts and draw conclusions 
from them, who can estimate the fallacies to which 
men are subject? Your logic barely attempts to 
classify ihem, that you may be on your guard 
against the insidious entrance of error into all 
your calculations, computations, and constructions. 
All natural science rests in part Upon the imper- 
fect proof of incomplete comparison. All the 
generalizations of the natural sciences are sub- 
ject to possible, nay, probable, corrections from 
further investigations of the facts. 

I will not take your time to illustrate the multi- 
tude of ways in which our false reasoning vitiates 
knowledge. It would savor too much of class- 
room drill. But let me call to mind the fact that 
most of our daily thinking is partial reasoning, 
without even a statement of the exact truths from 
which we reason. A multitude of assumed prin- 
ciples have become apart of our growth in thought 
without our knowledge of their origin. Some be- 
long to the ancestral bent of generations ; some 
are imbibed with the temper of childhood's 
home ; some are absorbed in contact with men 
and their bocks ; some are assumed in pride of 
originality. All these unseen premises are dan- 
gerous foes to knowledge ; but there is no way to 
free ourselves entirely from their effect. Our 
battle for truth in our own souls must be an un- 
ending one. 

Let me remind you, too, that much of so-called 
reasoning is backwards. We wish a certain state- 
ment to be true, and quickly find a troop of 
premises -to draw it from. "The wish is 
father to the thought." Benjamin Franklin is 
credited with saying, "What is reasoning power 
given for if not to find good reasons for doing 
what we wish to do." Contend against this ten- 
dency as we may, there is always the bias from 
feelings jubilant or melancholy, from appetites, 
passions, and affections, too numerous to men- 
tion and too strong to measure. These are not 
merely temptations against duty, but actual inter- 
ruptions in the train of knowledge-getting, blur- 
ring our senses and vitiating reason, our final 
test of truth. We have to find apology for acts 
of some of the world's best men in the fact that 
human intelligence is subject to so many weak- 
nesses. Absolute truth revealed by infallible 
methods would have to reach each individual 
mind through all its imperfections of breeding, 
growth, and training, as well as the peculiar de- 
formities of bodily senses and habitual activities. 

Thus, from the nature of knowledge itself, 
each finite mind must be forever seeking a clearer 
view of facts, a more distinct analysis of parts, a 
more adequate comprehension of relations, and a 
more direct insight into the universe of truth. 
Only omniscient powers can know the whole. 
Even when we come to "know as we are known," 
it must be only as to facts into which we have 
grown. 

The conclusion drawn from these two grand 
facts, — the boundlessness of truth, and the weak- 
ness of human abilities, — must not be destructive 
to our enthusiasm for knowledge-getting. Inso- 
much as we see always before us better information 
and truer insight, our thirst for more must always 
remain unquenched. Each additio.. to our stock 
leads to a larger need, since the range of use is 
wider as we advance. But it should make every 
seeker humble. We learn, to know ; but we 
know, only to learn still. Hence the genuinely 
honest thinker will grow less confident of his pres- 
ent stage of knowledge as he grows richer in ex- 
perience of learning. The often repeated exper- 
ience of outgrowing oneself is a constant lesson 
in humility. Only the tryo in science is sure that 
he knows ; the man of experience believes, with 
room for more truth as he may grow able to receive 
it. Men learn to expect truer perceptions, broader 
generalizations, closer acquaintance with relations, 
and more exact reasoning. They ought, too, to 
be ready for release from some of the bias of feel- 
ing, appetite, passion, and affection. The rigid 
reign of habit in age, and the pride of years, have 
still to be met as an obstacle to knowledge after 
one has outgrown the weaknesses of youth ; but 
in general, the aged make fewer professions of 
knowledge than the youth. An enthusiastic 
young professor, when asked if he would not put 
his teaching into a book, answered, "not till I am 
fifty years old, for I expect to know more." His 



eider replied, "If you wait for that reason till then, 
you will never publish ; for you will be less posi- 
tive at that age than now." Such experience is 
the common lot, and ought to be. 

The applications of these truths are many. Not 
only in science and industry must each generation 
bring a revolution, almost, of thought and inqui- 
ry, but the progress of the world in self govern- 
ment, in knowledge of rights and duties and privil- 
eges and true happiness must forever grow. The 
needs of the age are reflected from the knowledge 
of the age, brought within the reach of the grow- 
ing race. The danger is that it may not be an 
actual growth at all. To discard the old because 
it is old, without certainty that the new covers 
all the facts in the old, and more, is to fall into the 
most certain error — to go back to a new babyhood 
in knowledge. Instances of such failure in gov- 
ernmental experiments are plentiful in history. 
Peoples have sometimes gone back to barbarism, 
almost, to escape some ot the errors of civiliza- 
tion. Those who would cure some disorders of 
our social order by anarchy are adopting such no- 
tions without knowledge. The progress of one 
life-time in securing political freedom in the midst 
of social order is more than can be told: another 
life-time is sure to do more, if thought can grow 
along the lines of knowledge. Human wel- 
fare is nearer being the object of ambition, as 
well as of thought, than ever before ; but if am- 
bition cuts the lines of growth upon the knowledge 
of the past, we may have to find our way from 
the beginning again, with habits, experience, 
and knowledge all to gain. 

Religion, in its fundamental facts of God's infin- 
ity and man's infinitessimal limits, God's supernal 
energv and man's dependence, God's authority 
and man's necessary subjection, no growth in 
knowledge can change. But the revelation of 
fatherly care and love beyond the ken of senses 
is in each individual life a growth, and a growth 
in the history of the race. The Christian inspira- 
tion of brotherly love, as the fulfilling of the law, 
came as the leaven to work salva'ion in the world 
and for the world, as soon as there was room in 
human development. Today the genuine leaven 
is working, in spite of foolish short cuts to millen- 
ial happiness, through the growth which God 
has planned. It seems as if with loving trust we 
might be feeling after truth in religion as we do 
in all the rest of life's experience. This Bible 
stands the test of such a search, since it gives in 
no mean measure the record of the ages in man's 
approach to God. It stands by every age of in- 
quiry, stirring all minds to the search. It en- 
courages study with promise of clearer insight for 
every individual soul. Are there doubts? These 
are stepping stones to make us reach further 
toward God. Doubts are the stimulant to faith, 
the cultivation of humility before the great I Am, 
past finding out. It is only the weakling who 
knows it all. The agnostic, who knows that we 
cannot know of God at all ; and the bigot who 
knows that nothing of God's plan lies beyond his 
own knowledge, agree in the folly of assumption. 
It is the part of the truthseeker to be teachable 
before his God, expecting always to know in part, 
and knowing best, because he is still unsatisfied 
with his knowledge. He thinks not that he 
knows anything, but that he is coming to know 
all that God can teach his feeble comprehension : 
and found in the line of faithful duty up to the 
light granted him, he grows forever up from grace 
toward glory, from doubt through faith to confi- 
dence. 

Do you wish that it were otherwise? that 
knowledge complete were just about to be secured, 
and all end of search and research almost reached ? 
May we not rather rejoice in the growth that God 
has assured to all the ages, and so sympathize in 
the saying of Malebranche, "If truth were a bird 
that I held captive in my hand, I would open my 
hand and let her fly that I might have the pleasure 
of catching her again?" Mere knowledge is not 
wisdom, but adaptation of knowledge to our im- 
mediate and coming work makes wisdom for each 
generation and for all time. It must always be 
our wisdom that we realize the relation of facts 
to our growth, and can find true enjoyment in for- 
ever learning, rather than in knowing. There is 
room in the universe for but one omniscient being. 
It cannot be you or I ; but we can grow indefi- 
nitely into comprehension of the fact that his ways 
are higher than our ways, his thoughts higher than 
our thoughts. This we do by all the steps by 
which we tread the paths of his plans in creation, 
and by thinking his thoughts after him. 

But do we not need a certainty of knowledge in 



regard to outward duties, a Savior from sin and 
from the pangs of death, a future immortality, and 
tne blessedness of heaven? Yes, we need just so 
much of certainty in knowledge of such things as 
to lead us into thirst for more. Outward duties 
are forever changing, and no revelation can give 
them for all time, still less for eternity. They 
are the applications of the law written upon the 
heart by which we recognize the nature of duty to 
men and to God, and bv which we shall forever 
interpret the golden rule into new requirements 
with each new discovery of relations. We do 
need more emphasis upon these relations, more 
motives to obedience and loving kindness, such 
as the life and teachings and death of Jesus pre- 
sent. To be true subjects in the kingdom of 
heaven, we need the heavenly disposition, not in- 
fallible knowledge. The child can accept his 
place in God's universe as truly as the philoso- 
pher ; more truly, unless the philosopher makes all 
his knowledge but the ground of faith in certain- 
ties which he may never know but in part. Ex- 
cept as you become as little children, humble in 
knowledge as well as in life, before the All-know- 
ing Father, you cannot enter even the kingdom of 
truth, much less the kingdom of righteousness and 
joy. 

The lesson of our life is, after all, less one of 
knowledge than of faith. The limits of knowl- 
edge are wisely placed so near our present wants 
as always to compel us to step forward beyond 
knowledge, and always Jto erjtice us into confi- 
dence in the perpetual power and thought whose 
handiwork we are. Were it not so, the struggles 
and the falls would all be waste ; but while we 
struggle on into humility and confidence and rest 
as willing sharers in God's work for us, the glori- 
ous happiness of true virtue is reached through 
faith and hope and love. 

To the Class of '92, 1 have these farewell words : 
Your course of study barely opens the doors of in- 
quiry for you. Today you see a thousand unan- 
swered questions where four years ago you saw 
one. You should have found with this widening 
view of unknown truth more need of faith, as 
well as more ground of faith, that the universe 
goes on toward God's good purpose through ignor- 
ance as well as knowledge. I trust, too, that you 
are willing to know more, with the assurance that 
each added truth will increase the range of ques- 
tion. Are you also ready to accept with unques- 
tioning faith your position as subjects in the king- 
dom of God, thankful that his wisdom, and not 
yours, controls the limits of knowledge? 

As you step into new relations with the active 
world, your humility in knowledge ought to be 
your chief means of usefulness. Your readiness 
to learn must be your proof of having al- 
ready learned. Your individual maxim might 
well be, "We know in part," for it includes both 
the humility that means obedience to truth, and 
the faith that secures action even beyond knowl- 
edge, when the ground for belief is secured. 

May your faith, grounded and established upon 
the little knowledge vouchsafed us in this brief 
passage between two unknown eternities, bring 
you safely to the goal of peace. 



CLASS DAY. 

At three o'clock Tuesday afternoon the chapel 

was well filled with invited guests of the Class of 

'92. 

The programme opened with a song hy Misses 

Oldham, Stokes, Wells, and Vail, and Mes«rs. 
Clothier and Pugh. 

Following prayer by President Fairchild, Miss 
Hamill presented the class history, which abound- 
ed in happy hits and apt illusions. A touching 
tribute was paid to the memory of Fred S. Little, 
the classmate who died on April 7th. 

Mr. Tucker, in the class oration, said "Be a 
Politician." By politician was meant not that dis- 
reputable follower of clans, the "ward heeler," 
not the vote-buyer, nor yet the partisan ; but the 
man who thinks and acts for himself; who casts 
ignorance, prejudice, and passion aside, and 
gives honest, intelligent consideration to the 
important questions of the time. Every true 
citizen is a politician. 

A piano solo, "Over There," by Miss Hamill, 
was well received. 

Mr. John W. Hartley, in his toast to the 
" 'Ten' of '92" — the girls — told some truths 

about them in a manly fashion, and some 

with a well-assumed air of truthfulness. He 
paid tribute to their intelligence, honesty, and 
beauty, and concluded with the words, "The 
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•Ten' of '92 : We shall always remember their 
smiling faces and jovial disposition, and it is our 
wish that they live long, useful, and happy lives." 

The response, by Miss Wells, was in a felici- 
tous vein, tinged with the merest shade of sar- 
casm, well suited to the occasion. She admitted 
that the compliments were worthily bestowed, 
and in a spirited manner defended the compan- 
ions of her sex in the imputations cast upon them 
by the representative of the "boys" of the class. 

Mr. Sears, in the Class Poem, recited a few of 
the many joys and multitudinous sorrows that 
marked the years of student life. 

"Memories," an original quartette, composed 
by Mr. Pugh, the committee on music, and set to 
music by Prof. Brown, was sung by Miss Vail 
and Messrs. Tucker, Clothier, and Pugh ; Miss 
Hamill, pianist. The sentiments expressed in 
this song found an echo in the heart of every 
member of the Class. 

Mr. Yeoman, the Class Prophet, writing under 
date of A. D. 1900, with true Bellamystic ideas, 
placed the various members of the Class in the 
most absurd positions imaginable. 

The planting of the ivy being next in order, the 
programme was completed in front of the build- 
ing. Miss Vail read the "Ivy Poem," and Mr. 
Clothier, after planting the vine under the north 
window of the President's room, using a nickle- 
plated and ribbon-bedecked spade in the operation, 
delivered the "Spade Oration." He enumerated 
some of the good things done by the class, and in 
bequeathing the spade lo the Third-year Class, to 
be handed down from class to class in turn, he 
advised them to pattern after the Seniors. 

Mr. E. C. Abbott, in behalf of the Third-years, 
responded. While he admitted that, in a general 
way, his classmates could not go far wrong in fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of their predecessors, there 
were nevertheless some by-ways in which the tracks 
of the haughty Seniors were to be seen ; and these, 
he thought, it would be the part of wisdom to 
avoid. He promised, however, that the spade 
should be well cared for and transmitted to the 
next lower class in the same spirit of goodwill 
that prompted the gift from the Class of '92. 

After the singing of "America," in which the 
audience joined, Miss May Secrest delivered the 
Valedictory in words that served to cement yet 
closer the ties that bind the Class. In beautiful 
and fitting language she clearly pointed out the 
path of duty which each should tread to reach the 
goal of his ambition, and warned against any mis- 
taken notions of what that ambition should be. 



THE ANNUAL ADDRESS. 

"Success" was a practical talk on Tuesday 
evening by Ex-Governor Luce, of Michigan. To 
be successful, one must accumulate knowledge in- 
stead of riches ; form plans and stick to them ; be 
industrious ; be a true politician. The address 
will soon appear in full in these columns. 

COMMENCEMENT DAY 

Found the Chapel filled, as usual, to overflowin g 
with visitors from far and near. Few mere curi- 
osity seekers were there : the room was filled 
chiefly with friends of the Class who took advan- 
tage of the last opportunity to see them assem- 
bled in a body. 

The exercises opened at ten o'clock with an 
overture by the College Orchestra, after which 
Prof. J. H. Lee, of St. John's Military Academy, 
Salina, offered prayer. 

The speakers we:e chosen by lot to repre- 
sent the Class in orations on Commencement 
Day, as follows: L. C. Criner, H. A. Darnell, 
Erne Gilstrap, C. P. Hartley, R. A. Mcllvaitie, 
D. H. Otis, I. B. Parker, and R. S. Reed. 

The programme proceeded without interrup- 
tion, and was concluded at half-past twelve 
o'clock by the presentation of diplomas. 

President Fairchild's la^t words to the Class 
were fraught with good advice tendered by one 
of whose interest in the welfare of those who 
have so long been under his charge there can be 
no question. 

After the exercises, the Reception Room was 
visited, and here the members ot the Class found 
many tokens of friendship in flowers, books, pic- 
tures, and other presents. The visitors evidently 
found almost as much of pleasure in examining 
the presents as did the recipients themselves, and 
late into the day the tables were surrounded by 
interested groups. 

At one o'clock the people were seated in Arm- 
ory Hall before tables well filled with good things 
provided by the ladies of the Christian Church, 



who had, for the time being, converted the room 
into a vast dining-room and kitchen, and, later in 
the day, into an ice-cream parlor. The savage 
onslaught on both dinner and refreshments testi- 
fied to the culinary skill of the ladies. 

THE CLASS OF '91. 
An enthusiastic and pleasant meeting of the 
Class of '91 was held Wednesday morning at 9 
o'clock. President Skinner presided. Twenty- 
five members of the Class were present, and 
spoke of the pleasure and success attending the 
work of their first year out of college. Absent 
members were not forgotten, and arrangements 
were made for the publication of a class- letter at 
at early date. H. B. Gilstrap was elected Corre- 
sponding Secretary, some committees were ap- 
pointed, and the Class adjourned, still saying 
"We want the earth." 

THE MILITARY DRILL. , 

The day's entertainment concluded with the 
drill on the campus by the College Cadets, who 
went through the evolutions prescribed by the 
Tactics with credit to both themselves and their 
instructor. Volley and platoon firing and the 
boom of the cannon were interesting features to all 

save the timid. 

THE ALUMNI MEETING. 

At four o'clock Wednesday afternoon the 
graduates gathered for the annual election of of- 
ficers, which resulted as follows: — 

S. W. Williston, '72, President. 

S. C. Mason, '90, Vice-President. 

Jennie M. Tunnell, '89, Secretary. 

M. A. Carlton, '87, Treasurer. 

Arrangements were made for music to inter- 
sperse the somewhat dry business routine in future 
meetings; and E. Ada Little, '86, was made 
Chairman of Committee on Music. 

The graduates present made announcement of 
occupations — past, present, and future— as fol- 
lows: — 

'67. — Emma L. Haines Bowen, Manhattan, is 

a model housewife. 

'7 9 ._Nellie Sawyer Kedzie, Manhattan, will 
as in years past, teach the young ladies of this 
College how to cook. 

>*<], George H. Failver renews his youth in 

the pursuit of chemistry at this College. 
Although a teacher of ripe experience, he learns 
something new every day. 

'83. William Griffing is a successful farmer 

and fruit-grower near Manhattan. Phcebe ^E. 
Haines is at home to spend her vacation. She 
wil return to her duties as Professor of Industrial 
Art in the New Mexico Agricultural College at 
Las duces in September. J. T. Willard is de- 
voted to chemistry, of which he is Assistant Pro- 
fessor here. 

'86. — E. Ada Little is Assistant in Sewing at 
her alma mater. Minnie Reed is pursuing post- 
graduate work in Botany and Domestic Economy. 

'87. C. M. Breese, as Assistant Chemist of the 

College, finds work suited to his tastes. M. A. 
Carleton is Assistant in Botany in the Experiment 
Station. F. B. Elliot assists his father in conduct- 
ing "the oldest real estate and insurance agency 
in Manhattan." F. A. Marlatt is in the service 
of the Experiment Station as Assistant Entomolo- 
gist. W. J. McLaughlin is the successful Super- 
intendent of the Bern Schools. Mary E. Moses 
is at home in Manhattan. 

'88. D. G. Fairchild is well pleased with his 

duties as Assistant in the Division of Vegetable 
Pathology, Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. He will spend the summer in Geneva, 
N. Y., on department business. He is also Secre- 
tary of the Botanical Club of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. H. E. 
Robb finds his time fully occupied by the duties 
of Sui veyor of Greenwood County. His address 

is Eureka. 

'89.— J. W. Bayles teaches in the winter and 
farms on the home place in the summer. J. H. 
Criswell takes his farming "straight." C. E. 
Freeman was Principal of the Shorey school, 
North Topeka, last year; but plans to pursue 
special work this coming year in Mechanics and 
Physics at his alma mater. J. S. Hazen is some- 
thing of a "globe trotter." Since leaving College 
the U. S. Signal Service folks have sent him to 
Florida, North Carolina, Tennessee, Montana, 
and recently transfened him to Des Moines, Iowa. 
A. B. Kimball teaches and farms by turns. Mary 
C. Lee teaches near Manhattan. W. H. Olin re- 
turns to Osborne next year as Superintendent of 
Schools. It is his ambition to make his course of 



study second to none in the State, and he will 
spend the vacation months in revising it. He 
will meanwhile work in agriculture and botany 
for the second degree. E. M. Paddleford is Prin- 
cipal of the R : ley schools. Jennie C. Tunnell 
will resign her place as Assistant Librarian at the 
College on Sebtember 1st to become Assistant in 
the Manhattan High School. R. U. Waldraven 
divides his time between teaching and farming at 
Parallel, Kansas. H. S. Willard is Manhattan's 
newest doctor. 

'90. — G. W. Dewey is a "picture taker" of no 
mean order in his father's gallery. S. C. Harner 
hardly knows which he likes best — teaching or 
farming. He lives at Lasita, Kansas. Bertha S. 
Kimball teaches near home, and employs spare 
hours in making entomological drawings for the 
Horticultural Department. Harriet E. Knipe is 
at home in Manhattan. Nellie P. Little is still 
employed as teacher in the Manhattan schools. 
S. C. Mason is promoted September 1st next to 
Assistant Professor of Horticulture in this College. 
Julia R. Pearce is Clerk in the Executive office 
here. E. C. Pfuetze is Superintendent of the 
Manhattan waterworks. Emma Secrest teaches 
at Randolph. Mary B. Senn is taking a post- 
graduate course in domestic economy and chem- 
istry. 

»pi. — W. A. Anderson is a stenographer in 
Topeka. W. S. Arbuthnot is a practical veteri- 
narian at Cuba, Kansas. H. W. Avery has 
been traveling in sale of stock on the Pacific 
Coast, but hereafter, while putting in practice 
his agricultural training, will find time to devote 
to the study of law at Wakefield. J. N. Bridg- 
man has been pursuing post-graduate studies at 
the College the past year. R. J. Brock is reading 
law in the office of Hon. Jno. E. Hessin, Man- 
hattan. F. C. Burtis is Assistant in Agriculture 
at the College. C. A. Campbell is employed 
in the Horticultural Department of the Experi- 
ment Station here, after a term of teaching. S. N. 
Chaffee varies his work from teaching to farm- 
ing. Callie Conwell pursued post-graduate 
studies, and did faithful work as a teacher during 
the winter. Christine M. Corlett has been pre- 
paringfor a teacher, and Mary E. Cottrell has been 
teaching. P. S. Creager succeeds F. A. Waugh 
as agricultural editor of the Kansas Capital. 
Pearl Dow finds pleasant work as clerk in the 
post-office. H. B. Gilstrap edits the News at 
Chandler, Oklahoma. Delpha M. Hoop, Mayme 
A. Houghton, and W. W. Hutto have found 
in teaching an occupation both lucrative and in- 
teresting. The latter will conduct a Teach- 
ers' Institute at Stillwater, Oklahoma, this sum- 
mer. Frank M. Linscott, with D. V. S. 
attached to his name, finds a location at bt. 
Joseph, Mo. Bessie B. Little pursues post-grad- 
uate studies in Household Economy and Draw- 
ing. Nellie E. McDonald has been teaching. 
Madeleine W. Milner is at home. D. C. Mc- 
Dowell occupies a clerical position in the E. B. 
Purcell Mercantile Co.'s store while studying for 
the ministry. P. C. Milner is employed in the 
Santa Fe R. R. office, at Topeka. Hattie M. 
Noyes is a teacher. Lottie J. Short has been an 
assistant in the Department of Household Econ- 
omy while pursuing post-g.aduate studies. Ben 
Skinner, Caroline S. Stingley, Lillian A. St. 
John, and A O. Wright, as teachers, have made 
the year pass very pleasantly. S. L. Van Blar- 
com is a railroad mail-agent with headquarters at 
Kansas City, Kansas. Bertha Winchip is per- 
forming home duties. 

THE MUSICAL PROGRAMME. 
The music, under the direction of Prof. Brown, elicited many 
compliments. The programme for the week is appended :— 

FRIDAY EVENING. 

Overture, Poet and Peasant Suppee. 

Messrs. E. L. Piatt and H. It. Brown. 

SUNDAY. 

Selection, "Andante" College Orchestra. 

Hymn Glee Class, Orchestra, and Congregation 

Solo and Chorus. "O God. Our Father.".. n ftOzart. 

Mies Hena Helder and Glee Class. 

Octette, "Heavenly Itest," ... Emerson. 

Misses Lil ie Dial, Rena Helder. Alice Quintard, 

Mnude Quintard; 

Messrs. E. B. CoUson. E. L. Frowe W. I. Joss, C. C. Towner. 

TUESDAY EVENING. 

Selection. "Daz/.ler March" College Cadet Band. 

Tuba Solo with accompaniment ... Orpheus. 

W. E. Smith and College Cadet Band. 

Overture College Orchestra. 

Sextette "Starry Waves" Meyers. 

Misses lone Dewey, Kena Helder. Altt Lee, Olive Wilson. 
Messrs. G. W. Smith and B H. Pugh. 

WEDNESDAY. 

Overture, "May Festival" College Orchestra. 

Selection. "Philomela Waltzes" College Orchestra. 

Solo, Piano"01d Black Joe" Bailey. 

Miss Olive Wilson. 
Onera Chorus, "The Morning Fre hly Breakiug" Auber. 

College Glee Club. 
Selection "Jolly Harvesters" College Orchestra. 
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COLLEGE LIFE AND COLLEGE FADS. 

BY PRB8. OGO. T. FAIRCHILD. 

AN observer of students in their annual growth 
from boyishness and girlishness to manliness 
and womanliness is often troubled by the hin- 
drances to true development found in the crowds, 
cliques, fancies, and fads, seemingly inseparable 
from college methods. It sometimes seems to 
parents that most of the energy of their children 
at college is expended in the merest incidents of 
boarding club, society, class meetings, athletics, 
base-ball, foot-ball, glee club, oratorical contest, 
cane-rush, flag-stealing, and the "yell." Such 
people are prone to pronounce the system perni- 
cious, and charge all failures in development to 
college methods. 

The fact that college news always emphasizes 
this side of affairs seems to bear out the conclu- 
sion that students are bent chiefly upon amuse- 
11 merit, and that the loudest noise or the rudest 
sport is most attractive. People forget that 
among students, as everywhere else, w hat is un- 
usual or occasional attracts attention. In fact, the 
news deals chiefly with fads, while college life 
flows on in an unnoticed stream of power. 

College 'life is made up of numerous forces 
stimulating and determining growth. The les- 
sons to be learned from books and laboratory prac- 
tice, from lectures and field researches, stand first, 
but not always chief, in means of growth. The 
student's thoughts rub against the thoughts of an 
inte-.ested and interesting teacher — student of larg- 
er growth — to stimulate both to better under- 
standing of themselves. Classmates discuss 
in hot debate the questions of the day on social 
wrongs, political methods, religious faith, and 
public welfare. Nowhere is there a more intense 
development of patriotic fervor or philanthropic 
zeal, or of genuine devotion to liberty, than 
among a body of students from eighteen to twen- 
ty-four years of age, inspired by the spirit of in 
quiry into the whys and wherefores of existence. 

Moreover, such discussions are far from being 
shallow. A callow youth often assumes the dog- 
matic air of a doctor, ready to cure all the ills of 
society by enactment of a law; but nowhere 
will he find sharper criticism or keener analysis 
of his callow ideas than right among his daily as- 
sociates. Nothing more delights a body of stu- 
dents than to see a self-conscious prig of their 
number suddenly tripped from his footing of fal- 
lacies by one of his comrades. Without a touch 
of bitterness, such cronies pierce each other's ar- 
mor of self-conceit with true sarcasm. The say- 
ing, "What one does not think of, another will," 
fits here as well as in mischief-making, so that 
few important questions fail of extended analysis 
and distinct debate. I have listened to debates in 
legislative halls in many respects interior to such 
as every week engage the thoughts of students in 
their societies. 

Student companionship, too, is as genuine as 
anv in life. I venture the statement that 
nine out of ten persons who have forty 
years of life to look back upon will, if asked 
to name their most intimate and actual comrade- 
ship outside of family relations, turn back to col- 
lege days. In these close relations young people 
learn more of human nature than in most business 
relations. Even in the mingling of young men 
and young women at daily tasks there is truer 
comprehension of womanly and manly characteris- 
tics than in any other society. The flirtations and 
follies of young people in such surroundings 
are less infatuating than even in the most quiet 
country life. 

Student life brings together a wider range of 



ideas than young people meet with in any other 
surrounding. Coming as they do from every 
calling, from widely separated homes, and from 
homes of every grade of wealth and refinement, 
no two persons have had the same experience. 
But in college all are brought together into a 
common experience that embraces the whole 
range. False pride raises no such strong barriers 
between rich and poor, rude and polished, as in 
ordinary life. Democracy of life, as well as of 
thought, rules in college, and all are sharers in 
each others' experience. 

Now, as interruptions to this generous flow of 
college life — enlarging, polishing, refining, stimu- 
lating, and strengthening each individual — are the 
college fads so prominent in college news. 
Some of them are very limited in their actions, 
like the class hat, the class cane, or the class 
fan, bought in a spirit of excitement, worn on a 
half-dozen occasions, and treasured afterwards 
as a memento of childishness outgrown. Others 
are traditional in certain colleges, like the rushes, 
the class-room tricks, and most of the so-called 
hazing, and often are transported from one col- 
lege to another, for no other reason than that they 
have been done by predecessors. Barbarous as 
these seem when distinctly scrutinized, they are 
usually an evidence of mere recklessness rather than 
of brutality, and can be controlled by uniform 
firmness on the part of authority. Traditional ev- 
idence of superior tact on the part of students of 
other years in escaping the penalty of such freaks 
is the chief incentive for their continuance. 

Another class of fads, quite as disturbing to the 
true college life, and less closely incidental to the 
gathering of numbers, is the growth of recent 
years in the spirit oi rivalry for public attention^ 
In the craze for public contests, athletic and in- 
tellectual, there is danger to the true life of the 
college student. The tricks of the ball-ground 
are too prone lo be like those of the race-course, 
long planned, and carried out for mercenary 
ends. The excitement of such contests is 
aroused over, not the actual superiority of worth, 
but the eclat of supremacy. Oratorical power 
has seldom, if ever, been cultivated by the glare 
and blare of public contests, where the end to be 
served is not truth, but conquest ; and the effect 
is chiefly vanity, the strongest obstacle to genuine 
persuasiveness in speaking. Such fads are the 
more disastrous to college life because they reach 
the main body of students with their clamor. Too 
often for weeks together you hear almost no con- 
versation that does not turn upon the contestant 
forces in this game or that meeting. Even the 
religious societies catch the spirit, and measure 
their worth by the size of their delegation or the 
volume of their "yell." 

The fact still remains, however, that these are 
mere fads, to be outgrown as others have been, 
and are not trie main strength of college life. If 
the college authorities, the people, and the press, 
would think of them as they are — mere excres- 
ences — the college would be stronger, the peo- 
ple more in sympathy with college growth, and 
the students richer in the the training of genuine 
college lite. 



Does a man wish to determine wilh any degree 
of certainty whether the world is progressing, let 
him ask himself the question, is it any the better 
for his living in it? Are his children any better 
educated than he was at the same age? Are they 
better fitted for the battle ot life than he was ? 
Will he deliver to them on passing away a better 
inheritance than he received at the decease of his 
own father? This life is pretty much what we 
make it. How is it with you, reader? — Colman's 
Rural World. 
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EX-PRESIDENT JOHN A. ANDERSON. 
At the funeral of Mr. Anderson in Junction 
City, on June 6th, Pres. Fairchild was unexpect- 
edly called upon for remarks, and paid the follow- 
ing tribute to his college work, as reported for 
the Nationalist: — 

My Friends: — I hesitate to address you, who 
knew Mr. Anderson so much better than I, upon 
any phase of his life and character. I wish heart- 
ily that I could have the privilege with you of 
hearing from the lips of one who shared in his 
congressional life the story of that comradeship. 
But recognizing how fitting it is that one who has 
"entered into his labors," as I have, should drop 
upon his coffin some tribute of memories, I have 
consented to speak. 

My first introduction to Mr. Anderson was in 
the winter of 1873-4, when upon that tour of in- 
quiry into college work referred to by Dr. Milner, 
he called at ttye Michigan Agricultural College, 
over which I was temporarily presiding. It was 
Sunday morning, he having arrived in town late 
the evening before. After brief words of self-in- 
troduction and greeting, I handed him the letters 
which had anticipated his coming. He shifted 
them in his hand, selected one of apparent im- 
portance, and read. As I sat by him in my study 
that morning, while he read, I thought I read the 
man. I saw the veins swelling, the brows knit, 
the eyes flashing, the lips stern, the cheeks puffed 
out, the muscles tense, and knew he was ready 
for conquest. Not a lisp did he utter of the con- 
tents of that letter, but with regrets that import- 
ant business made it necessary for him to take 
the first train for home, he left ; and yet I knew 
that he was going to a conquest. I have since 
learned that the letter called him to a conflict in 
the State Legislature for his position, and he won 
in the conflict. 

My knowledge since of Mr. Anderson's work 
has confirmed the impression of that first meeting. 
He seemed the man for conquests where difficul- 
ties seemed supreme. He saw the need of re- 
sults, and went- through obstacles unflinchingly, 
whether those obstacles were things or men. His 
work at the Kansas State Agricultural College 
expresses this trait. 

'There was a revolution in purpose and methods 
to be made ; and against the wishes of Faculty, 
students, and neighbors, against the traditions of 
educational circles, and of years, he made it. 
There were industrial features to be introduced, 
and they came without awaiting facilities. The 
first provision for the industrial training for young 
women was in a sewing machine on the corner of 
the rostrum of the Chapel ; the carpenter shop 
was begun in a shanty ; the telegraph and the 
printing were established in corners of rooms al- 
ready appropriated. 

Again, the question of absorption of this Col- 
lege into the State University at Lawrence was 
agitated. Neighboring States had made the land 
grant a portion of the endowment of the State 
University without provision for a separate insti- 
tution for the industries. He saw the dangers, 
met the force of agitation at once, and settled the 
question for all time. 

The College suffered in its distance from the 
city, depriving it of facilities for room and board 
for students. Yet on the hill was a building of 
fair proportions, the pride of multitudes who had 
contributed to its erection, while on the new farm 
just outside the city, where everybody knew the 
College ought sometime to be, there was only a 
barn. Mr. Anderson moved the College into the 
barn, — turned the cattle out and turned the stu- 
dents in, and the College was located where the 
buildings must come to the College. 

Mr. Anderson cared little for details ; an end 
in view must be accomplished in spite of details 
or without them, and be pushed for the end. 
Such a man was needed in such emergencies, — 
one who could let the grand object outweigh all 
objections, and stride on to the conquest. 

Another peculiarity I have found that when the 
conquest was made, apparent interest in that 
phase of progress was gone ; with him bygones 
were actually bygones. I have never had an 
hour's conference with Mr. Anderson in all these 
thirteen years of acquaintance since the work fell 
upon my shoulders as to either the past, the 
present, or the future of the College. In any 
reference to his years of struggle he has never 
mentioned an individual or a fact that might hnve 
been a cause of bitterness to him. He was only 
glad that the struggle was over. 

The conquest made was genuine. In all the 



growth of the College to triple, quadruple, and 
quintuple its proportions in his day, there has 
been no prospect of return to the old regime. 
Even his opponents have accepted the results. 
One nearly related to the former administration 
said to me: "I want to tell you that although the 
College is not what we planned and wanted, I 
believe it is a good deal larger institution and 
better for the State than we planned." I am 
glad to testify here in the presence of Mr. 
Anderson's friends that his work still stands. 
Not one of the peculiar features in shops and 
other industrial training, has, until within the 
past year, been displaced ; they have grown. 

That he is honored at the College still is evi- 
denced by the part which nearly four hundred 
students took yesterday in reception of his re- 
mains, and with all the thousands of students yet 
to come his name will stand revered. As we sit 
beneath the vines which he planted, and rejoice in 
the shade of the trees which he cherished, we 
shall thank the man whose ability in conquest es- 
tablished for the College its existence and its 
policy. 
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Dr. Frank Richardson, pastor of the Main 
Street M. E. Church, South, Bristol, Tenn., pub- 
lishes in the Holston Methodist, an article on 
farming from which we make the following ex- 
tracts : — 

Every farmer ought to be a politician. He 
ought to acquaint himself with the men and meas- 
ures at the front in the political arena, so as to 
know how to vote. He had better be careful 
about receiving his ideas and impressions second- 
hand. The political dead-beat thinks the farmer 
is his lawful prey. He has no money, and he 
knows the other fellow will buy the purchasable 
votes, and he relies, therefore, on pulling the 
wool over the honest farmer's eyes. Let the 
farmer study the political situation, and be pre- 
pared to vote or accept an office, if his neighbors 
should suggest it. But don't be a professional 
politician, sitting at the street corners in town or 
at the cross-roads store whittling sticks and talk- 
ing politics. Nothing in that. Whenever a man 
takes up politics as a profession everything else 
with him goes to the dogs, and he frequently 
goes in the same direction. 

Practice book-farming. Farming is a science, 
broad and intricate. To know the adaption of 
soil, the influence of climate, and the effect of the 
various modes of cultivation here and there, and 
on this and that, requires much common sense, 
and thorough and patient investigation. Farmers, 
like others in other callings, are made wise by 
the experience of their fellows in the past and in 
the present. Read good books on agriculture, 
and take one or more agricultural periodicals. 
Look and read and listen and talk and learn all 
you can about farming. But, mark you, books 
won't run a farm. Some of the poorest physi- 
cians and lawyers and preachers you ever knew 
had great libraries to which they were always 
pointing with a justifiable pride. These libraries 
were good tools, but their poor, simple owners 
did not know how to use them. Traveling once 
through a good agricultural section, we came 
upon a naturally good farm all run down. It 
looked like it might have been the home of some 
poor, penniless, old widow lady for a quarter of a 
century. "Whose farm is that?" we asked our 
traveling companion. "That belongs to Colonel 
So-and-so." Now we knew Colonel So-and-so 
as a contributor to agricultural papers and a 
speaker at the Farmer's Conventions. "Too 
much brain and too little brawn," we said. 
Common sense and muscle is the victorious com- 
bination on a farm. 

Use all the improved machinery you need on 
the farm, but don't buy every so-called labor-sav- 
ing machine that comes along. Keep machinery 
in good condition. When a wagon, mowing-ma- 
chine, or other farm implement begins to need 
frequent repairs, throw it away and buy a new 
one. It will save time and money. Don't keep 
any but the best stock on the farm. Fix it defi- 
nitely in your mind what style of a horse, cow, or 
other animal you want to raise on your farm, and 
nrike your arrangements accordingly. Don't keep 
anv more stock on your farm than you can keep 
well. It does not take any more food to keep a 
tat horse fat than a poor one alive. Don't keep 
any mature animal on the farm that you do not 
need. 

Improve your farm. No farming pays that 



doe9 not improve the farm. Besides, the money 
you put in the farm is safe, if the title is good. 
That bank won't break, or that boom burst. 
Beautify your homes. It don't cost much, and it 
pays better than any other investment. Pla nt 
some vines, shrubs, and trees ; prepare a pit or 
greenhouse for flowers. Your children will be 
purer, better, and more happy for being raised in 
the midst of tasteful and beautiful environments. 
Make home a happy place, and cultivate in the 
hearts of your children a love of home. Don't be 
always grumbling about the hardships of farm life, 
until you drive your children away on. a wildcat 
chase after wealth that will wreck their characters 
and bring your gray hairs in sorrow to the grave. 
God bless you, my farmer friend. The conserv- 
ative influences that are to save the country from 
wreck by the unhealthy excitement and wild spec- 
ulations of this age are in the rural homes of the 
land. Acquit yourself like a man, and preserve 
and improve the fair heritage God has . given 

you. 

TOO MANY ORGANISATIONS. 
The report from a much-organized Indiana 
county, printed in the "Organize and Co-oper- 
ate" department of Farm and H cme, is> a pen 
picture of the situation that exists in a great many 
sections of the country. There are not too many 
organizations for farmers if they work in different 
fields, but it is too bad for so much energy to be 
wasted in half a dozen different orders in the same 
locality. The trouble is mainly due to three 
causes: First, the willingness of farmers to take 
up with any new society that promises greater 
benefits than existing orders ; second, to organ- 
izers who work simply for their fees; and, third, 
to those people who favor a new society simply as 
another chance to get into office. Aside from 
these causes, however, the fundamental trouble 
lies with the membership as a whole. They join 
the alliance, grange, F. M. B. A., or similar or- 
ders, under the impression that this act and the 
payment of a small due is going to reform society 
and bring them great returns. The large majori- 
ty put in neither sufficient work nor money to 
hold their interest through thick and thin, while 
the business operations of the different societies 
are too often but loosely conducted or the business 
agents hampered by lack of capital. The situa- 
tion would be immensely improved if all attempts 
at co-operation in buying and selling were divorc- 
ed from existing secret societies and put on a 
hard-pan business basis by subscriptions to the 
capital stock of legal corporations instituted under 
the statutes providing for co-operative associations. 
This would enable the actual business to be done 
in a business-like manner, leaving the different 
societies to carry out their educational, political, 
social, and other reforms as suit their fancy. A 
wide investigation emphasizes the fact that 
the two kinds of work do not go well together. 
An association through which the members wish 
to co-operate in financial matters should have a 
definite legal status and accountability for each 
official member, which cannot be expected in 
voluntary associations like the grange, alliance, 
etc. Success in business and politics is won by 
hard work, not by mere talk. Nor does the thrif- 
ty citizen sacrifice his own business to attend to 
politics. Some farmers are now doing this who, 
in former years, went to the other extreme and 
never attended a caucus. Both individuals and 
organizations shoul'd strive at the golden mean in 
all these things. — Farm and Home. 

GENERAL DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 

General good conduct, such as becomes men and women anywhere, 
ii expected of all. Kvery student is encouraged in the formation of 
Bound character, by both precept and example, and expected, "upon 
honor," to maintain a good repute. Failure to do so is met with 
prompt dismissal. No other rules of personal conduct are announced. 

Classes are in session every week day except Saturdays, and no 
student may be absent without excuse. Students enrolled in any 
term cannot honorably leave the College before the close of the term, 
unless excused beforehand by the Faculty. A full and permanent re- 
cord of attendance, scholarship, and deportment sho-vs to each stu- 
dent his standing in the College. 

Chapel exercises occupy fifteen minutes before the meeting of classes 
each morning, and unnecessary absence from them is noted in the 
grades. 

Every Friday, at 1 130 p. M., the whole body of students gather fot 
a lecture from some member of the Faculty, or for the rhetorical ex- 
ercises of the third- and fourth- year classes. Once a week all the 
classes meet, in their class-rooms, for exercise in elocution and cor- 
rect expression . 

There are four prosperous literary societies, two of them of many 
years' standing. All meet weekly, in rooms set apart for their use. 
The Alpha Beta, open to both sexes, and the Ionian, for ladies, meet 
Friday afternoon. The Webster and the Hamilton admit to member- 
ship gentlemen only, and meet on Saturday evening. 

The Scientific Club, composed of members of the Faculty and stu- 
dents, meets in the Chemical Laboratory on the last Friday evening 
of each month. 
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CALENDAR. 

1891-92. 
Fall Term— September 10th to December iStb 
Winter Term— January 5th to March 25th. 
Spring Term— March 28th to June 8th. 

June Sth, Commencement. 
189a 93. 
Fall Term— September 8th to December 16th 

TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds to invest in school dis- 
nct bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
less without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
ers and the State Agricultural College. Address T. P. Moore, Loan 
Commissioner, Holton Kan. 

•■ - 

LOCAL MATTERS. 



"He who knows 'little, 
much." — Class motto. 



and knows it, knows 



good prospects for a 



There are at present 
heavy crop of raspberries. 

The industrial departments made their usual 
displays of student work last week. 

The greenhouse fuschias were in their brightest 
garb on Wednesday, and attracted hosts of visit- 
ors. 

A true night-blooming cereus in the greenhouse 
is in bud, and is expected to open in a day or 
two. 

The ladies of the Christian Church report $175 
as the net proceeds of the Commencement Day 
dinner. 

The good things said about the College by the 
visitors during Commencement week would fill 
the paper. 

About a dozen members of the Class of '92 are 
stili at the College — some finishing jobs of work 
on their own account, and others employed by 
the institution. 

A heavy crop of hay has just been taken from 
the meadow southeast of the Main Building. It 
is chiefly orchard grass and red clover, the for- 
mer being in many places five feet in height. 

Prof. Cowgill, of the Kansas Farmer, visited 
the scene of his former labors on Commence- 
ment Day, and occupied a seat on the Chapel ros- 
trum. The Farmer shows good use of its oppor- 
tunities. 

Probably the last picking of strawberries was 
made yesterday. The dry weather cuts the crop 
short and impairs the flavor of the fruit. Had 
the vines not been heavily mulched and twice irri- 
gated, the yield would have been much lighter. 

The Botanical Department is investigating the 
ash rust which has just made its appearance on 
the trees in the College grounds. The rust is 
apparently quite destructive, attacking both twigs 
and leaves, the former, as a rule, being greatly 
deformed. 

Mr. Marlatt has some interesting views of the 
artillery as seen in operation on Commencement 
Day. The air is shown fairly rent in twain, and 
the pictures form an interesting study to those 
who are curious to see that much talked of "hole 
in the atmosphere." 

Peaches will be a luxury in the College grounds 
as well as elsewhere this season, the cold, wet 
season at time of blooming preventing fertiliza- 
tion. It is estimated that the crop of both 
peaches and apples will fall at least seventy-five 
per cent short of last year. 

GR ADUATES AND STUDENTS. 



Louise Reed, '91, writes from Topeka, looking 
for possible work at the College. 

M. F. Hulett, of the Class of '93, wrote an in- 
teresting report of Commencement for the Mer- 
cury. 

Walter Peckham, a former student, was mar- 
ried June 1st to Miss Jessie Brown, of Clay 
Center. 

C. O. Whitford. student in 1888-9, is a tele- 
graph operator at Walton, Kansas, on the Santa 
Fe Railway. 

Jacob Lund, '83, is engineer of the Capital 
Iron Works at Topeka, with address at 306 Jef- 
ferson Street. 

Florine Secrest, '89, sends the announcement 
of Commencement at the California Slate Norm- 
al School, San Jose, with her name in the list of 
graduates. 

D. G. Fairchild, '8S, left on Thursday for the 
East to resume his labors in the Division of Veg- 



etable Pathologv, Department of Agriculture, at 
Geneva, New York. 

W. J. McLaughlin, '87, is proprietor and pub- 
lisher of the Press, in Bera, Nemaha County. 

D. G. Robertson, '86, delivered the memorial 
address on Decoration Day at Alton, Kansas. 
He enjoys the privilege of living in a home of his 
own at Osborne. 

Anna I. McConnell, student in 1888-9, was 
married on Wednesday, March 18th, to Chas. 
Horsefield. The young folks are at home at 4021 
Independence Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 

H. V. Rudy, '91, sends from Fresno, Calif., 
regrets that he could not share in Comnencement 
festivities. He is interested in the problem of 
marketing California fruits without so many 
intermediate agencies. 

J. A. Davis, Second-year in 1889-90, and Miss 
Octavia Woody, student at the State Normal in 
1888, were married June 2nd at the bride's 
home, at Rose Hill, Kansas. They will settle 
within a few days at Sterling, Kansas, where Mr. 
Davis is telegraph operator. 

Gertrude Coburn, '91, writes that she is to re- 
turn to Menomonie, Wis., next year with increas- 
ed salary. Manual training is being pushed in 
Menomonie schools, she says, and the outlook is 
encouraging. Miss Coburn will be at home in 
Kansas City, Kansas, after June 15th. 

BOARD MEETING. 

At the meeting of the Board of Regents, June 
7th and Sth, all the members were present. 

The Secretary reported action taken under di- 
rection of the Board at its previous meeting, and 
also upon events since that meeting. 

Upon motion of Regent Forsyth, a committee, 
consisting of Regents Fairchild, Finley, and 
Kelley, and Professors Failyer and Walters, was 
appointed to draft resolutions in reference to the 
death of Hon. John A. Anderson, ex-President of 
the College, to be spread upon the records of the 
Board. 

The Special Committee appointed to receive 
the bond of Joshua Wheeler, Treasurer elect, re- 
ported the approval of that bond, and upon motion 
the report was accepted and adopted. 

The Special Committee appointed to settle with 
the out-going Treasurer, reported a transfer of 
funds from ex-Treasurer Hessin to Treasurer 
Wheeler upon the basis of the books of the Sec- 
retary, assuming that all vouchers drawn upon the 
Treasurer had been paid, and leaving the auditing 
of vouchers for the present meeting of the Board. 
The report was referred to the Finance Commit- 
tee for examination of the records and the vouch- 
ers. 

President Fairchild was authorized to insure, as 
required by the Secretary of the War Department, 
all ordnance and ordnance stores belonging to the 
United States in the keeping of the College; and 
also to meet the expenses connected with the ad- 
dress of Gov. Luce at the annual Commencement. 

With reference to contracts for lands in 12-10-5, 
the Secretary was directed to take no further ac- 
tion in cancellation, the time for settlement being 
extended to September, 1892. 

The bond of T. P. Moore, Loan Commissioner, 
having been presented, was accepted by the 
Board. 

A communication from the Secretary of the 
Mechanical Engineering Teachers' Association 
having been laid before the Board, it was voted 
that this Association stand upon the same footing 
with other teachers' associations with reference to 
the expenses of persons attending. 

The Secretary reported that Hon. Joshua 
Wheeler, Treasurer, has filed with him notice that 
Mr. Geo. S. Murphy, of Manhattan, is authorized 
to act as his deputy. 

President Fairchild was directed by vote to 
share in such ot the teachers' associations of Kan- 
sas as his duties would permit him to attend, or to 
furnish a substitute, at expense of the College. 

It was voted that the usual special editions of the 
Industrialist, 10,000 copies, shall be issued the 
last of June, and about the 20th of August, and 
that an extra supplement for the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Kansas Exhibit at the Columbian 
Exposition be furnished to that Board at cost. 

The recommendation of the Faculty as to the 
thirty-five persons completing the course at this 
time that the degree of Bachelor of Science be 
conferred was adopted, and the Board proceeded 
to sign diplomas. 

The Committee on Farm Management, having 
recommended the leasing of the Wiliistort place 



25 acres, for another year; and an expenditure 
not to exceed $300 in paving the barn yard; and 
an exchange of breeding stock among the swine, 
the several recommendations were adopted. 

Upon motion of Regent Chaffee, the following 
resolution was passed: — 

"Whereas, the services of Ex-Governor Luce, 
of the State of Michigan, have been secured for 
the annual address, and 

"Whereas, he did deliver on Tuesday evening 
June 7th, 1892, a most practical, earnest, and elo- 
quent address ; therefore, 

'-'■Resolved, that the thanks of this Board of 
Regents are due, and are hereby tendered to 
Governor Luce for his presence and inspiring ser- 
vices." 

Mr. Tames Rain, having expressed his deter- 
mination to enter another profession, declined to 
remain in the position of Instructor in English, 
and upon recommendation of the Committee on 
Employes, that Committee was authorized to se- 
cure a suitable person as Assistant in English, and 
another as Assistant in Mathematics, at salaries 
not to exceed $1,000. 

Upon recommendation of the Committee on 
Employes, the salaries of the following persons 
were increased from September 1st to stand as 
follows: Prof. E. R. Nichols, $1,600; Prof. N. 
S. Mayo, $1,800; assistants, F. A. Marlatt, $720; 
F„ C. Burtis, $720; M. A. Carleton, $720; E. 
Harrold, foreman, $720; C. A. Gundaker, engi- 
neer, $720. Further action was postponed until 
the next meeting of the Board. 

After Consultation with the Committee from 
the State Commissioners for the Columbian Ex- 
position, it was found impossible to secure space 
for the College exhibit in the State building at this 
time, and the Special Committee, Regents Fair- 
child, Wheeler, and Chaffee, was authorized to act 
for the Board in securing such space at the earli- 
est opportunity. 

In- the matter of repairs for the ensuing 
year, Pres. Fairchild was authorized to act upon 
consultation with the Board of Public Works. 

The Experiment Station Council was authorized 
to go forward in the work of the Station upon the 
basis of the present estimates until the next meet- 
ing of the Board. 

Pres. Fairchild was authorized to sell slate now 
in store at cost, reserving only for current repairs. 

The usual routine work of auditing accounts 
and comparison of vouchers, fixing essentially the 
basis of settlement with the out-going Treasurer, 
was gone through by the Committee on Finance. 
The Board adjourned to meet on the first 
Tuesday in August, 1892. 



THE NEW COLLEGE CATALOGUE. 

The Catalogue for 189 1-2 is ready for distribu- 
tion, and will be sent frje to applicants. 

A study of this catalogue revea's some interest- 
ing facts. There were in attendance last year 
584 students, of which number 5^2 were from 
seventy-seven counties of Kansas, .and 32 from 
fourteen other States. Twenty-nine applicants 
failed to pass the entrance examination, and were 
not enrolled. 

SUMMARY OF ATTENDANCE. 

Of the students from other States than Kansas, 
California claims 1, Colorado 3, Illinois 3, Indian 
Territory 2, Missouri 7, Montana 1, Nebraska 
7, New Mexico 1, New York 1, Ohio 3, Ten- 
nessee 1, Texas 1, Germany 2, Wales 1. 



Total. 



Post graduate 
Fourth-year . 
Third-vear ... 
Second year 
First .year . ... 

Totals . 



Gentle- 
men. 

3 

27 

43 

93 

23" 


Ladies. 


7 
10 

"9 

46 
100 


402 


182 



g 



"30 
336 



S84 



Thirteen full-page illustrations are given of 
grounds, buildings, and interiors. The frontis- 
piece is a view of the Main Building, followed in 
turn by "A General View of the Grounds," 
'Students Judging the Dairy Cattle," "A Por- 
tion of the College Herd," "Students at work 
in the Gardens," "Chemical Laboratory, Analyt- 
ical Room," "Kitchen Laboratory," "Department 
of Industrial Art," "Carpenter Shop," "Sewing 
Department," "Plan of the Grounds," "Printing 
Department." 

A slight rearrangement aids somewhat the 
classification of the subject matter; and the num- 
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ber of bound volumes in the Library is given by 
classes. 

The list of graduates, with addresses and occu- 
pations, forms an appendix, and concludes with 
the following 

SUMMARY. 

During the 29 years of its existence, the College 
has received over 3,000 students, about a third of 
whom were young women. Most of them have 
come from farmers' homes, and, after from three 
months to three years of study, have gone back to 
such homes without graduation. 

The number of graduates up to 1891 is 284, of 
whom 95 are women. Graduates previous to 
1877 pursued, with two exceptions, a classical 
course, and received the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. Since 1877, all have received the degree 
of Bachelor of Science, after a four-years' course in 
the sciences, with good English training. 

Of the 189 men, 5 are deceased, and the re- 
mainder are reported in the following occupa- 
tions: — 



Farmers •" 

Fruit-growers and nurserymen 5 

Stock-raisers 3 

Assistants in Agricultural Experiment Stations . 4 

Assitants in U. S. Department of Agriculture 3 

Editors of agricultural papers ••■ 2 

Teachers and students of special sciences «° 



Veterinary surgeons 

Mechanics 

Civil, electrical, and mechanical engineers 

Contractors and builders 

Architects and draughtsmen 

General business men 

Merchants ° 

Printers 4 

Photographer, ' 

Superintendents of public schools " 

Teachers of public schools a 4 

Students in other institutions S 

Officers in army a 

Observers in Weather Service 2 

Physicians and students of medicine 

Druggists. 

Dentists 

Editors 

Ministers 

Lawyers and students of law 

Officials and official clerks 



Total 

In two occupations 



3 

i 

3 
9 

5 

20 

»7 

206 

32 

184 



Of the 95 women, 4 are deceased, and the re- 
mainder are occupied as follows : — 



34 

8 



Housewives 

At home 

Assistant in sewing department 

Teachers in household economy 

Teachers in public schools 

Teachers and students of special sciences 

Teachers of music 

Teachers of art 

Clerks or stenographers 

Printers 

Milliner and dressmaker 

Assistant librarian 

Hospital nurse 

Students in other institutions 



Total 



9' 



EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 



BY. PROP. .1. D. WALTERS. 



Baker University ha« graduated nine student? 
this year. 

The new chapel of the Salina Normal School 
will seat eight hundred persons. 

The Kansas University building is now lighted 
by over 400 incandescent lights. The plant was 
put ill by the students. 

Commencment at the Normal College, at Fort 
Scott, is reported to be the most successful in 
the history of the college. 

Supt. Buel T. Davis, of Winona, Minn., form- 
erly a teacher at the State Normal School, has 
been re-elected. Salary, $2,000. 

Harrison school, at Topeka, donated a wagon 
load of clothing, etc., and $6.92111 money to 
the Harper and Wellington cyclone sufferers. 

It is now Dr. W. A. Quayle, President of Bak- 
er University, the degree of D. D. having been 
conferred upon him by De Pauw University. 

Prof. F. W. Blackmar, of the State University, 
has been offered a professorship in the North- 
western University, at Chicago, at a salary of 
$3,000 a year. 

Arrangements have been completed for the 
transferring of the Agora Magazine from Salina 
to Topeka. The management of the magazine 
has been given over entirely to T. P. Dewey, of 



Abilene, and he has arranged for its publication 
by G. W. Crane & Co. It will continue to be 
published quarterly, though considerable changes 
and improvements are contemplated. 

The summer term of the Salina Normal School 
will open July 7th, and continue eight weeks. 
Twenty-two dollars will pay for tuition, board, 
and furnished room for the term. 

Marysville has voted $8,000 in bonds for a 
new school-house. The plan is to connect the 
two present buildings, by a central part, into a 
whole. If properly done, the result will be quite 
architectural, and give that thriving city school 
room enough for a long time. 

The Ernporia Gazette makes a strong plea in 
behalf of the State Normal School, and shows 
conclusively that more room is absolutely neces- 
sary in order to do the work required. The 
Normal is an institution in which every Kansan 
takes great pride, and it is one of the schools we 
cannot afford to neglect. The appropriations 
should be liberal, and commensurate with the 
school. A few years ago there was plenty of 
room, but now everything is crowded, and the 
work very much hindered by reason of the lack 
of facilities. Kansas can make no better invest- 
ment than by placing money in these state schools, 
and the showing made by tne Gazette should be 
in the hands of every voter. 

The Board of Regents of the State University, 
at their commencement meeting, have made the 
following changes in the Faculty : The resigna- 
tion of Mrs. Carruth, Assistant in German and 
French, was accepted. Miss Gertrude Crotty re- 
signed her position in the natural history depart- 
ment. Miss Kate Merrill, who has spent the 
three years since her graduation at Bryn Mawr 
and Harvard, will be Assistant in French. Mr. 
E. F. Engle, of this year's class, will be Assistant 
in German. Alvin Shepherd, a graduate of Cor- 
nell, will be Assistant in Physics. The Assistant in 
English, H. M. Jones, who will take charge of 
elocution, is a graduate of Amherst College. 
Erasmus Haworth, '81, was elected Associate 
Professor of Anatomy and Mineralogy. He has 
spent several years at Johns Hopkins, and has had 
experience in his line of teaching. Prof. H. B. 
Newson was raised to Associate Professor of 
mathematics. 

NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

Teachers and others intending to join the Kan- 
sas excursion to the annual meeting of the N. E. 
A., at Saratoga this summer, will be interested in 
the following announcements by the State Man- 
ager, Prof. J. N. Wilkinson, of Emporia: — 

The railroads have made a reduction of over one 
fare for the round-trip. It is possible that a 
further cutting of rates will be made by some of 
tne lines, but the official party from Kansas has 
been assured by the selected official lines that they 
will have the benefit of the best that is offered 
by any road to any party. The fare will 
probably be less than $28 from Missouri river 
points, including membership fee of $2. The 
Erie line is adopted as the official route for 
Kansas east of Chicago. All Kansas lines will 
sell tickets good for the trip over the Erie and 
all parties from all lines will meet at Chicago 
as the gathering point. 

Holders of through tickets over Ihe Erie line 
are given the privilege oi stopping off at Chau- 
tauqua Lake and Niagara Falls. Tho>e who 
wish to extend their trip to New York City can 
procure Erie line tickets at about $125 additional 
cost. Several other side-trip arrangements can be 
made at equally favorable teims. 

The meetingat Saratoga will be on July 12-16. 
Tickets will be on sale in this State July 4-10, 
and will be good until September 15. No stop- 
over privileges are given before reaching Sarato- 
ga, but almost any desired arrangement can be 
made after that and during home trip. There 
will be two parties staited from this State at Chi- 
cago. The first will leave that city on the even- 
ing of July 6th, and the second on the evening of 
July 10th. The second or main party will reach 
the N. E. A. just in time for the opening. Prof. 
Wilkinson, the State Manager, will send circulars, 
programmes, time-tables, and ail ether desired 
information to those who intend to join. 

Kansas will probably send a delegation to Sar- 
atoga of over one thousand members. Many will 
join the excursion because of the rare opportunity 
it offers to visit eastern relatives and friends or 
places of interest. 



LABOR AND EARNINGS. 

Every enc >uragement is given to habits of daily manual labor dur- 
ing the College course. Only one hour of daily practice in the indus- 
trial departments is required; but students are encouraged to make 
use of other opportunities for adding to their abilities and means. 

All labor at the College is under the direction of the Superintend- 
ents ot the departments, and offers opportunity for increasing skill 
and efficiency. In regular weekly statements, the students are re 
quired to observe business forms and principles, showing from their 
daily account when and where the work was performed. 

The shops and offices are opened afternoons and Saturdays for the 
accommodation ol skilled students in work for their own advantage. 
Everywhere the student who works wins respect; and it isamatlerof 
pride to earn one's way as far as possible. 

The labor ot the students in the industrial departments is principal- 
ly a part of their education, and is not paid tor unless the student is 
employed— outside ol required hours of labor— upon work for the pro- 
fit of the College. Students are so employed upon the farm, in the 
gardens or the shops, and about the buildings. The labor is paid for 
at rates varying with services rendered, from eight to ten cents an 
hour. The Superintendents strive to adjust their work to the neces- 
sities of students, and give them the preference in all tasks suitable 
for their employment. So far as practicable, the work of the shops 
and offices is turned to account tor their benefit; and the increasing 
extent ot the grounds and sample gardens brings more of such labor. 
The monthly pay-roll for the past year ranges from $250 to $400. 

Many students obtain work in the city or upon neighboring farms, 
and so pay part ot their expenses. In these ways a few students are 
able to earn their way through College. The amount so earned will 
vary according to the tact and zeal of the student. The majority must 
expect to provide by earnings outside of term-time, or from other 
sources, for the larger part ot their expenses. The long summer va- 
cation of three months offers opportunity for farm or other remuner- 
ative labor; and 110 one need despair ot gaining an education it he 
has the ability to use his chances well. 



H4NH4TT4N ADVERTISEMENTS. 



BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 

'WINGLE & VARNEY'S Book-Store for School Supplies of 
) all kinds. 



R 



'OX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch -books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 

E. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
. School Supplies of all kinds, gold pens, etc. '75. 



DRY GOODS. 



EA. WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store in 
, Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest style, the most 
popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, invite stu- 
dents and all other College people to call and examine their large 
stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men's wear. Latest 
styles in every department. 
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WATCHES, JEWELRY. 

Q. A. SHELDON, "the Jeweler." Established in 1867. Watches, 
, Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Barnes Block. 
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E. LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Clocks, jewelry, 
. and Gold Specacles, also Musical Instruments. '75. 



EK. SHAW, Jeweler and Optician. Watches, Jewelry, Silver- 
. ware, Spectacles, Clocks, Fountain Pens, Gold Pens, etc. Re- 
pairing of Watches, Clocks, Spectacles, and Jewelry done promptly 
and skillfully. A written guarantee given with all warranted watch 
work. 308 Poyntz Ave. 



DRUGS. 



w 



C. JOHNSTON, Druggist. A large line of Toilet Articles and 
. Fancy Goods. The patronage of students is solicited. 



HARDWARE. 



AJ.WHITFORD sells Stoves and Hardware at very low prices, 
. and carries a large stock from wHch selections may be made. 
Student patronage respectfull y invited. 

DENTIST. 
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R. G. A. CRISE, Dentist, 321 Poyutz Ave. 
of the natural Teeth a Specialty. 



The preservation 



PHOTOGRAPHS. 



EWEY, the Photographer, will henceforth make photographs for 
1 students at special rates, which may be learned by calling at the 
gallery on Poyntz Avenue. Examine the new "aristo" photographs, 
unequaled for beauty of finish. 
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BOOTS AND SHOES. 

RERATE TICKETS given on all cash sales. For tickets amount- 
ing to $5 00 vou wiil ne presented with one of three books, "Suc- 
cess," a record o"f the lives of noted men; "The Home Guide;" or 
"Compendium of Cookery." Reliable Boots, Shoes, and Rubbers. 
Latest stvles and low prices. LESLIE II. SMITH. 



LIVERY. 



PICKETT'S NEW LIVERY STABLE.— Everything new and 
strictly first-class. Special attention will be given to student 
Uade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 



cial Hotel. 



MEAT MARKET. 



'CHULTZ BROS, offer Fresh and Salt Meats in great variety. 
) Students are invited to call at their market on Poyntz Avenue, 
e door east of Fox's bookstore, or give orders to delivery wagon. 



SHAVING PARLOR. 



s BATHS, $1.00 cash. 12 shaves, $1.00, cash. Hair cutting a spee- 
ch ialty. All work first-class at Pete Hostrup's Barber Shop, South 
Second St'eet. 



GENERAL MERCHANDISE 

THE SI'O'I CA:>H STORE is Headquarters for Dry Goods, No- 
tions, Boots and Shoes, Hats and Caps, Clothing, and Ladies' 
Wraps. Lowest prices in the city. 

EB. PURCELL, Corner of Poyntz Avenue and Second Street, has 
. the iargest stock in Manhattan, ot everjtning wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House-keeping Gocds, School Books, Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries, etc., etc. Goods deli veredin all parts of the city and at the. 
College, free of charge. 
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COLLEGE BUSINESS. 

Loans upon school-district bonds are to be obtained from the Loan 
Commissoner 

Bills against the College should be presented monthly, and, when 
audi cd, are paid at the office of the Treasurer in Manhattan. 

All pavments of principal and interest on account of bonds or land 
contracts must be made to the State Treasurer, at Topeka. Applica- 
tions for extension of time on land contracts should be sent to the 
Secretary of the Board f f Kegents, at Manhattan. 

The Industrialist may be addressed through Pres. Geo. T Fair- 
child, Managing Editor. Subscriptions are receivea hy Supt. J. S. C. 
Thompson. I 

Donations for the Library or Museums should be sent to theLibra- 
rian, or to Prof. Mayo, Chairman ot Committee on Museums. 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning the different depart- 
ments of study or work, may be addressed to the several Professois 
and Superintendents. 

General information concerning the College and its work, — studies, 
examinations, grades, hoarding-places, etc.,— may be obtained at the 



office of tie President, or by addressing the Secretary. 
Application: *or Farmers' Institute!: should be addr 
in the 



ressed, as early 



•or Farmers' 
.- season as possible, to 'he President, 
fhe Experiment Station should be addressed througntneSecretar* , 



SUCCESS. 

[Annual Address at the Kansas State Agricultural College, June 7th, 
189s, by Ex Governor Luce, of Michigan.] 

Mr. President, Ladies, and Gentlemen: — 
First of all, I desire to say to you that I shall in- 
dulge in no rhetoric, nor attempt to stir your 
hearts with eloquent words or sentences. As a 
practical man, I will attempt to talk in a practical 
way about some of the practical affairs of life. 

I suppose that it is true that every human being 
in the world desires to succeed in performing the 
alloted tasks of life. This is one of the distin- 
guishing features that mark the difference be- 
tween mankind and the animal race, and it is es- 
pecially true that those who spend their time in 
the. schools and colleges of this land do so with 
the direct and determined purpose of succeeding 
in accomplishing their darling plans. 

I desire to present some of the methods that 
observation and experience have taught me are 
essential to the attainment of success. We all 
know that with equal opportunities one man fails 
to accomplish his purpose and another realizes all 
and more than his expectation. He succeeds ; 
the other fails. There must be a cause for this. 
And now for the passing hour let us apply our- 
selves diligently in searching out this cause, and 
see if we cannot find and apply a remedy for the 
failure. As the theme of the evening is announc- 
ed, our minds too often leap to the conclusion that 
success is only found in the accumulation of 
wealth — of piling up colossal fortunes ; of becom- 
ing honored and renowned through the posses- 
sion of millions. It is unfortunately true that in 
this country, where honors are not inherited, — 
where there is no aristocracy of ancestry, — we do 
bestow too much honor upon money, wealth, artd 
fortunes, no matter how obtained, or how they 
are expended. Still I will pluck no laurels from 
the brow of wealth, nor belittle its importance ; 
nor do I yield to any in according honor to the 
man who has by close application to business, by 
industry, energy, and skill, accumulated a for- 
tune and then uses it for the purpose of benefit- 
ting the community and the race. He is entitled 
to honor and renown. But for him who seeks 
and secures wealth, and then uses it for his own 
aggrandizement and for debauching the morals of 
the people — and corruptly interfering with the 
will of the voter at election, thus sapping the 
foundation of confidence in the government 
itself, I have but words of condemnation. Pray 
dismiss from your minds the thought that se- 
curing wealth is the only success worth seeking. 
Success may be achieved en higher and holier 
lines. As heroic struggles have been made to 
achieve success in life where wealth, or a desire to 
secure it, had no part in nerving the heart 01 
strengthening the arm, as ever actuated the spec- 
ulator in his mad thirst for money. The history 
of your own State furnishes abundant home evi- 
dence of this. Your noble commonwealth was 
born into statehood amidst the throes of ap- 
proaching civil war. It was baptized in the prec- 
ious blood of the heroic fathers and mothers who 
came here to lay broad and deep the foundation 
of liberty and equality of all men before the law. 
They have through toil and suffering succeeded. 
That was success — a great and enduring success. 
It was a success that will live to bless their chil- 
dren and children's children to the latest genera- 
tion. 

Now, students of the Kansas Agricultural Col- 
lege, your presence here turnishes strong evidence 
that you desire to succeed. Your certificate of 
scholarship furnishes evidence that you have mas- 
tered the first lessons in its attainment. I attend- 
ed a portion of >our exercises here this afternoon, 



and learned from you that the Class of '92 have 
excelled all those who have gone before you, but 
I desire to buoy up the hopes of the classes that 
are to come after the Class of '92 with the assur- 
ance that they can excel with each coming year 
all those who have gone before them if each mem- 
ber of each class shall apply herself or himself 
with all their mental, moral, and physical ener- 
gies to a performance of the tasks set before them. 
The success which I commend to you is only fully 
achieved by doing this. Without this, efforts are 
wasted, energies benumbed, and the golden op- 
portunity is permitted to pass by never to return. 
rules of success. 
With an extensive acquaintance with the world, 
I have found that the observance of certain rules 
is essential to happiness and the attainment of 
human desires. You will not only be surprised 
but skeptical of the truth and accuracy of the 
statement made in relation to the first and most 
important rule that should govern your action. 
If you desire to triumph over obstacles and reach 
the goal of your ambition, I say to you in all sin- 
cerity and earnestness that the first step towards 
success is a faithful study of yourselves. We all 
know that one man will succeed in a certain call- 
ing while he will fail in another. The world is 
full of illustrations of this great truth. We dis- 
cover that one man can succeed as a farmer ; an- 
other can succeed as a newspaper editor; another 
can succeed as a mechanic ; another can succeed 
in the transaction of business ; another will be a 
successful railroad man. We are, each of us, so 
constituted that we have a tact, a skill, a taste, or 
an ability to succeed in one thing, and we cannot 
in another. So, first of all, let me impress upon 
you the importance of studying yourself. Study 
your desires ; study your aspirations ; «tudy your 
ambitions. 

I am not going to array before you the names 
of great men to illustrate the truth I am trying to 
present to your minds; but there is one which is 
familiar to all oi us ; one illustration of the very 
extremes of fitness for one calling, and unfitness 
for any other. General Grant was a failure as a 
farmer; he could not run a farm successfully ; he 
could not make money at it; he could not sup- 
port his family from it. He did not enjoy it, or 
get any good out of it. He was an indifferent 
tanner, but he made it go better than farming. 
It was more congenial to his tastes and abilities, to 
his ambitions, perhaps. But General Grant did 
what no other man in America could do: he 
commanded a million men, concerted their action, 
and brought to an end a rebellion which had cost 
us so much of life and treasure. He was there 
at home ; there he could succeed. Now, I do 
not suppose we are going to want another Gener- 
al Grant. I hope not. But there are opportuni- 
ties always opening for the man who is well 
equipped, and has a taste for the calling. There 
are opportunities everywhere, and especially way 
up high ; there are always vacancies there, and 
you young people, both ladies and gentlemen, 
are in line to seize them. For filling these high 
places, you here lay the foundation. You here 
lay the foundations for a business career for prac- 
tical work, and you start out into the world in ad- 
vance of those who have not enjoyed the oppor- 
tunities and privileges that you have enjoyed here. 
Thorough knowledge of ourselves can never be 
taught to us by others. No man here will ever 
undertake to tell his wife all the weak points in 
her character; and I am sure it is an unsafe ex- 
periment for a wife to tell her husband his faults. 
You cannot teach in that way. We have got to 
turn our eyes inward, and perceive our own 
tastes and our own abilities before we can de- 
termine where or how we can succeed. We 
have got to turn our eyes inward and study our 
own nature, ambitions, and aspirations. 

Now, to illustrate the danger and the folly of 
undertaking to point out the weaknesses in the 
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character of your friends, I want to tell a story : — 
Two neighbors had experienced religion, join- 
ed the church, and become good men. Jones said 
to his friend Smith one day: -'Now, each of us has 
his faults, and I believe we can do each other good, 
that we can do the cause good, and the church 
good, by each telling the Jaults of the other. 
Now. I know your faults and you know mine, 
and we will tell them to each other." Said 
Jones: "That is a good plan." Smith said to 
Jones: "Now, Jones, you commence and tell me 
just where and what my faulls are.'' "Well, 
Smith," said he. "in the first place, you are an aw- 
ful liar." And Smith knocked Jones down right 
then and there without waiting to hear him 
through, and without improvement to either him- 
self, the church, or the cause. 

Yju will not fail ofsuccess in the journev of 
life if you fully, thoroughly, and honestly know 
yourselves; and you must do it if you expect to 
achieve the highest success within your reach. 
After having determined this, and after hav- 
ing decided what you will do, and how you will 
attempt to do it, I say to you, my young friends, 
and plead with you with the voice of experience, 
stick to it! Adhere to your plans, though diffi- 
culties may confront you, though dangers may 
threaten you along the pathway of life, and fail- 
ure be imminent at times, adhere to your first ideas ! 
Stick to them with all the tenacity you adhere to 
life itself. 

Now, the first thing after this, after you have 
determined to adhere to the business which you 
have adopted as the best you could adopt, let me 
rplead with you to be industrious. Right here 
has been the fault of a great many educated as 
well as uneducated men. The pathway of life is 
■strewn with the wrecks of those for whom the 
clock struck twelve the hour they received their 
diplomas. They did not stick to duty; they were 
not industrious ; they had some education and 
they thought it was enough. I want to confess 
•frankly to you that away back, when a boy, 
I thought Commencement Day was a misnomer. 
When you have finished your course at college 
.and have graduated with honor, to call that Com- 
mencement, it seemed to me was an error; but 
long experience and observation have taught me 
that it is absolutely correct, that it is a commence- 
men* ; that it affords *:o you who seek them, op- 
portunities for commencing the journey of life 
skilfully and well, and to follow it successfully 
until called to an eternal home. 

EARN A LIVING. 

Now, of all the things in the world, I abhor 
the idea which some entertain, that the world 
owes us a living, and a living we are bound to 
have. It is an error in fact; it is an error in 
philosphy ; it is an error in justice and honor. 
The world owes you and me nothing except life, 
liberty, and an opportunity for tbe pursuit of 
happiness. It owes us the opportunity to achieve 
success and fortune; to climb high, or grope low, 
as we choose ; but the price of success is industry ; 
we must work for it. Much of the difference be- 
tween men grows out of the difference in 
their industry. You will pardon me if I mention 
two men who are distinguished in this country for 
legislative ability and statesmanship: one is Sena- 
tor Sherman, and the other is Senator Cockrell. 
I mention one Republican and one Democrat so 
that you will not accuse me of partiality. Both 
of these men have climbed high; other Senators 
look up to them for guidance. Now, the chief 
difference between Sherman and the men below 
him on the ladder of fame and usefulness is his 
superior, untiring industry. You may step into 
the Senate chamber at any time, and you will see 
Senator Sherman poring over his books, poring 
over his bills, and preparing himself to discuss 
the questions which are to come up in the Sen- 
ate. You will find the same thing true of Sena- 
tor Cockrell. I have sat in the Senate gallery 
day after day, and there were always to be found 
those two industrious men hard at work. Indus- 
try ! Why, the most honorable thing that a 
man can claim is to be industrious. And yet. 
there is an error in the minds of some men that 
is not worthy of them. I, once in awhile. 
hear a mother say to her children, "I don't want 
you to be compelled to work all your lives as we 
have been compelled to work; we want you 
to be above that. ' ' I want to say tc you that if any 
of your parents have sent, or aided you, to come 
to this college with a view of escaping work, those 
parents have made a mistake. If you have 
come here, and entered college and expect 
through the knowledge which you acquire to escape 



hard work, no matter what calling you follow, then 
you are mistaken, and you had better never go to 
college; you had bet'.er leave at once for home. 
The Almighty has proclaimed that man should 
work, and it has been his lot from the creation 
of the race down to the present hour. It is indus- 
try that brings distinction ; and I want to say 
right here, tor fear I forget it, that all industry is 
honorable if you bring to the dischavge of your 
duties intelligence, energy, and usefulness. You 
can make one calling just as honorable as another 
if you bring to the discharge of its duties your 
best intelligence and fidelity. There is an 
opinion abroad that physical labor and high 
mental attainments are incompatible with each 
other. I meet it in my wide acquaintance with 
the world. I met, awhile ago, a lady in Detroit, 
skilled, learned, excellent; in all her characteris- 
tics a grand woman. But' she said, "You can talk 
until doomsday, and you can never elevate the 
men and women who toil. You cannot lift them 
up ; they cannot be bright, quick, ready, accurate 
thinkers if they are toilers." I said to her, "If this 
is true, may God have mercy on popular govern- 
ment, for the great mass of our people are toil- 
ers." It is the duty of educated people, as well 
as of the uneducated, to lift up the men and the 
women who toil with their hands. I do not want 
to forget that all of this advice and all of these 
evils apply with equal force to the women. 
They are surely crowding the men out of many of 
the industrial positions ot life. They have crowd- 
ed them out of our State house, and I presume, 
out of yours. They are crowding men out of 
our school-houses. And so. when we tdk about 
success, it is just as essential that the ladies 
should take some thoughts home with them, and 
consider them, at least, whether they take any 
stock in what is said here or not. 

And now, the next thing, — and it is a very 
important matter, too, — I have pleaded with the 
farmers in half the school districts of our State, 
with men anu women of all callings, with our 
teachers, our doctors, our lawyers, our farmers, 
to be proud of their occupation. Lift it up, sup- 
port it; defend it with all the pride you have in 
you. It matters not what your occupation is, if it 
is an honorable one. You can be just as proud 
of tilling the soil as in governing a nation. 
Indeed, I say to you, verily, verily, the man who 
wrings wealth from the soil and maintains the fer- 
tility of that soil is a benefactor of his race. No 
man can climb higher on the ladder of usefulness 
than he, now and hereafter. So that we may be 
just as proud in tilling our soil and working in 
our shops as a man can be in anything else if we 
bring to bear upon it that -high intelligence that 
belongs to all callings as a part, or should be, of 
humanity itself. It is a lack of this pride that 
sometimes lowers a man in the estimation of other 
people in the calling which he follows. 

KNOWLEDGE AND WISDOM. 

Now, the next thing we ought to do if we are 
going to succeed in life is to get all the knowl- 
edge we can in relation to all the subjects that 
come up for our action ; gather up knowledge in 
the school ; gather in knowledge as you toil ; 
gather up knowledge from the farm and in the 
shops, and then, when you have secured that 
knowledge, use wisdom. There is a difference 
between knowledge and wisdom as they are gen- 
erally applied. Knowledge consists in the accum- 
ulation of great masses of information. Wisdom 
is exhibited in the use of that information. And 
here is one of the essentials that you should learn 
in the schools and as you run the race of life: 
put your knowledge into execution. Use it. Be 
wise. Use wisdom in the discharge of your vari- 
ous duties, whatever those duties mav be. In 
many cases we know better than we do; or, in 
other words, we have more knowledge than wis- 
dom. 

One young gentleman todav spoke of politic- 
ians, and that is the very next thing I have in 
mind to present to you. I do not want any one 
of you to be one of these weak and wicked poli- 
ticians that we read about and know some- 
thing of. You want to be bold, brave, honest 
American citizens. Study the principles upon 
which the government rests, and discharge the 
duties of your citizenship valiantly and well. It 
is almost a crime in many educated men that 
they are not politicians in this better, broad- 
er, and holier sense of the lerm. There is 
not another government on the face of the 
earth which affords to manhood and woman- 
hood such golden opportunities for devel- 
opment as our own American government, and it 



is going to take bold, brave, and honest men to 
save it in all its purity in the crises which come 
to all nations ; and you should go forth and do 
your part. 1 do not think it is worth while — and 
I have had pome experience, too — to go out seeking 
offices; but go out as brave, honest, patriotic men 
and discharge your duties at the caucus, discharge 
your duties at the polls, holding the lever in 
your hands that gauges public sentiment. This 
is needed everywhere, and you should, every one 
of you who go out from this College, and from 
every other college, be profound politicians, be 
strong in your purpose, be strong in your plans to 
checkmate the weak and wicked politicians, who 
are one of the curses of this nation both east and 
west, especially in the cities, and to some extent in 
the country ; and you should, of all other men in 
the world, be downright, square, honest politicians. 
You should take hold with all your might to hold 
up this great throne of ours, where every man is 
a sovereign, and goes forth in his sovereignty to 
discharge his duties as a citizen. 

Now, another thing I wrnt to talk to you about. 
It may belong more properly to the preacher than 
it does to the farmer ; but there is not a man or 
woman of you who can go out in the world and 
prove a success without a strong moral support 
under your feet. I do not care what achieve- 
ments may be in store for the man or woman who 
goes out in the active duties of life; if they do 
not stand upon the rock of eternal right and jus- 
tice, they do not discharge the duties of life, and 
are not a success. The whole fabric of govern- 
ment rests upon two pillars: one is the church 
and the influences that go out from the church, 
and the other is the school-house, and the influ- 
ences that go out from the school-house. These 
two great institutions hold the scepter and the 
crown in their hands, and the men who go out 
from our colleges and our homes into the world 
should be faithful to them ; they cannot do with- 
out them. 

Now, again, you want to have a good opinion 
of yourselves. I need not, however, urge this 
upon the Class of 1892, for they have the su- 
preme virtue of a good opinion of themselves, — 
a truth which was illustrated this afternoon, — and I 
am glad of it. You want to hold that good opin- 
ion just as long as you live. There is no other 
good opinion as valuable as your own, if you ex- 
pect to achieve high success in life. You want it 
not only as you go out of College today, but you 
want it to keep forever. Each of you has got to iive 
for himself; for yourself you have got to die; 
with yourself you sleep at night; with yourself 
you get up in the morning, and it is of the most 
supreme importance that you have this good opin- 
ion of yourself. If you have, it is evidence that 
you deserve that opinion. No scamp on earth 
ever had a right good opinion of himself. He 
may gloss it over, a id he may think that bad is 
good, and that wrong is right, but at the same 
time, he entertains, in his inmost soul, a profound 
contempt for himself. But you go out into the 
world, believing in yourselves, with confidence in 
yourselves, feeling as you have talked here today, 
both ladie* and gentlemen in relation to the Class 
of 1S92, it is the loftiest and strongest that ever 
went out to achieve place in the world. I am 
glad you think so; I rejoice in it, and so should 
every man and woman among you. If you have 
confidence in yourselves, because you deserve it, 
you will certainly attain success in the race of 
life. 

SUCCESS IN FARMING. 

When f agreed to come here, some two or three 
months ago, I was at :; loss to know whether it 
would be better to talk about success for a time, 
or whether I should talk about the needs of the 
farmer, which is more of a home question with 
me. I was born on a farm: I have always lived 
on a farm. I own a farm which I have worked 
for forty-three years, and I have some pride in 
that farm, and, as I say, I was at a loss for some 
time to know what to talk about. The Faculty 
gave me my choice. Now, I have talked to you 
briefly in relation to success. I have peihaps told 
more than you will remember; I doubt not I 
have. Yet I take the liberty of inflicting upon 
you some thought in relation to another though 
kindred theme which comes right in line with 
what I have already said. 

Do you know that farming is the most impor- 
tant occupation of man ? Do you know that it 
requires more ability to properly take care of a 
farm than of any other business? I know some- 
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Kansas Educational Exuimi, Columbian Exposition. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 



G. W. WINANS (State Superintendent Public Instruction), 

President, Topeka. 
A.R.TAYLOR (President Kansas State Normal School), 

Secretary, Emporia. 

C. T. FAIRCHILD (President Kansas State Agricultural College), 

Treasurer, Manhattan. 
F. H. SNOW, Chancellor of State University, Lawrence. 
W. A. QUAYLE, President Baker University, Baldwin. 

D. E. SANDER8, President of Kansas Normal College, Fort Scott. 
R. W. STEVENSON, Superintendent of City Schools, W ichita. 

E. STANLEY, Superintendent ol City Schools, Lawrence. 

C. Y. ROOP, Superintendent of City Schools, 8alina. 

D. R. BOYD, Superintendent of City Schools, Arkansas City. 
J . E. KLOCK, Superintendent of City Schools, Leavenworth. 
A. W. LEECH, County Superintendent, Mound City. 
FLORENCE DICKINSON, County Superintendent, Alma. 
J. E. PEAIRS, County Superintendent, Lawrence. 



COMMITTEES. 

Executive— Winans, Taylor, Fairrhild. 
Finance— Winans, Leech, Quayle, Stanley. 
Exhibit— Taylor, Boyd, Sanders, Peairs, Klock. 
Publication— Roop, Winans, Fairchild, Taylor. 

Superintendent, L. C. Wooster, Eureka, Kansas. 



GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 

Inquiries as to methods of raising funds may be addressed to G. W. 
Winans, Topeka, or to L. C. Wooster, Eureka. 

Funds raised should be sent to Geo. T. Fairchild, Treasurer, Man- 
hattan. 

Plans and information as to forms for exhibit, materials, etc., may 

be obtained from L. C. Wooster, Eureka. 

State Superintendent Winans, Topeka, L. C. Wooster, Eureka, or 
any member of the Board may be asked to assist at County Institutes 
and Associations in arousing interest in the Exposition. , 

Colleges and other institutions not connected with the public 
schools should apply for space to Hon. Geo. R. Davis, General Di- 
rector of Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 111. 

Further directions and information will be given in a second Col- 
umbian Supplement, to be issued about August 20th. 



INTRODUCTORY. 

This Columbian Supplement is issued by 
authority or the Publication Committee, under 
direction of Mr. L. C. Wooster, of Eureka, 
whom the Executive Committee have appointed 
Superintendent. Mr. Wooster will visit Institutes 
during the summer to encourage a general inter- 
est in the work, and give his entire time to the 
classification, arrangement, and display of the 
exhibit as the material comes in. It is hoped 
that all teachers will be interested in making the 
educational exhibit of Kansas worthy of the State, 
and that imoiediate preparations will be made 
for work in the schools as soon as they open in the 
fall. This paper is sent to ten thousand teachers 
in the State with this expectation. 

It is desirable that any funds raised be sent to 
the Tieasurer soon, so that the Board may know 
where to place the effort needed for completing 
the collection of the $10,000 required for the work. 
Teachers who made no effort last spring can have 
plans alreadv laid for the fall. If each school 
contributes its mite, the whole will come with lit- 
tle exertion on the part of each, and all will feel an 
equal interest in the result. Let none hold back 
because abilities are small ; it is the many mick- 
les (nickles) that make the muckle. 

THE COLUMBIAN HISTORIES. 
Should it be found wise to print all the Colum- 
bian histories in one establishment, any county, 
city, or educational institution could, we presume, 
obtain pamphlet copies ot their individual histor- 
ies at a small additional cost; and many of these 
pamphlets might be distributed to the visitors at 
the Exposition next summer. Or, should it be 
found impossible to bind any of these histories on 
account of lack of funds — we trust that such a 
possibility is exceedingly remote — the histories 
could be printed at the local offices throughout 
the State, and the pamphlets distributed as sug- 
gested above. 



COLUMBIAN DAY. 

On October 12th the Columbian Exposition 
Buildings will be dedicated in Chicago. On 
that day American civilization will celebrate its 
fifth centennial, and the idea has been advanced 
by the Youths'' Companion, and endorsed by the 
press and the leading educators, of making it a 
memorial day in all the schools of the country. 
It is an inspiring thought to give the Public 
School a fitting prominence as the fiuit of four 
centuries of American life, and to flash the signifi- 
cance of this anniversary home to the boys and 
girls who make up one-fifth of our population. 

Kansas should lead in making this day what it 
ought to be, but to make the celebration a suc- 
cess it must be impressed on all who are to be 
instrumental in producing this result, that early 
action is necessary. The general arrangement 
should be discussed in the summer normals. 
Short notices concerning the significance of the 
day should be published in the home papers. 
During the vacation months, when the teachers 
are free from school duties, they should perfect 
their plan of details for the local celebrations, so 
that at the opening of the fall term the official 
programme can be announced without delay. In 
most schools the 12th of October will be a 
rather early date, but if the entire matter for the 
programme is prepared beforehand all confusion 
can be avoided and the celebration will be a credit 
to those who had it in charge. Let teachers, 
pupils, and patrons respond at once to the 
unusual opportunity which the proposal for me- 
morial day offers them. 

Programmes, suitable songs and declamations, 
scenes and tableaux from the life of Columbus 
and the historic events of 1492, will undoubtedly 
be published by all the leading educational peri- 
odicals, so that the teacher who is on the alert 
will be able to easily gather up the needed mater- 
ial. Original addresses and essays should form 
part of every programme. With all the history 
of America to draw from, there should be no dif- 
ficulty in arranging original matter or, at least, 
in making original arrangements. 

Some schools and colleges have not as yet 
made any attempt at raising a contribution to 
the State fund for making an educational exhibit 
at the Columbian Exposition. It is necessary 
that all should lend a hand, and the proposed cel- 
ebration of Columbian Day would furnish the wel- 
come opportunity. A small admission fee might 
be charged, or, after having stated the purpose 
to the audience in a few words, the teacher or 
some school officer might take up a collection. 
Let us make the effort; let us prepare for the 12th 
of October; let us have a Columbian day. 

TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The Superintendent of the Educational Exhibit 
regrets that it is impossible for him to visit more 
than forty orforty-five institutes this summer out of 
the one hundred and six in session. The Insti- 
tutes he can visit lie mostly in groups, and the 
groups he will select will enable him to visit all 
parts of the State, so he can acquaint himself 
with the wishes of all sections. 

Whether he comes or not, it is to be hoped 
that one or two hours will be given in each Insti- 
tute to a special drill on preparing work for the 
Exposition. 

It is also suggested that all teachers be urged 
to prepare for the celebration of Discovery Day, 
Oct. 12. Programmes will be sent to every dis- 
trict in the State, probably through the County 
Superintendents. g 

A five-cent admission to the exercises will very 
easily supply the funds to pay the five-cent co n- 
tribution per pupil, so necessary to the success 
of the Kansas Educational Exhibit at Chicago 
next year. 



OPINIONS OF EDUCATORS. 

We confidently appeal to the splendid body of 
Kansas teachers for their hearty and enthusiastic 
co-operation. We believe that the efforts along 
the proposed lines will give to the schools an im- 
petus whose benefits will be far-reaching and last- 
ing, and that in a multitude of ways the result 
will repay for the time and labor bestowed. 
Such an opportunity has never before been pre- 
sented us for showing what our pupils and our 
teachers are doing. Kansas expects to rival her 
sister States in the exposition of her material 
interests. Shall her educational interests be 
found wanting? — Bloss. 

My heart is set on securing the material and the 
money with which to do justice — and that will be 
doing an honor — to this fair State of ours. 

If I did not fear that you would recognize the 
language, I should feel like saying, "There can 
be no night so dark, no storm so wild, no distance 
so great, that I will not be ready to do what I 
can to further this work." — Winans. 

Kansas has as good schools as any State in 
the Union, and a corps of teachers who are thor- 
oughly alive to their work. We have as many 
bright pupils as can be found in any State. All 
that is needed now is direction and encourage- 
ment. We have not had the drill, perhaps, but 
that we can get if we begin at once. — Circular. 

Teachers, I am sure you will not let our Coun- 
ty suffer by comparison with others. The collec- 
tion of work for the exhibition will not, perhaps, 
all be made until next year, but in the meantime 
you will do well to make yourself familiar with 
the purpose and manner of making the collection. 
You may not teach the same school next year, 
but you will teach some school. I shall not be Su- 
perintendent when the collection of the work will 
be made, but I am anxious to smooth the path of 
my successor, to lay deep and broad the founda- 
tion upon which he may build. Upon the hearty 
co-operation of all depends our success. Let us 
succeed. — County Superintendent. 

It pays as a matter of business (and who doubts 
it) to show to the world our natural agricultural 
and mineral resources, manufacturing facilities, 
commercial advantages, etc. ; it will surely also pay 
as a simple matter of business to let the world 
know of our excellent school facilities and advant- 
ages. One important object of the whole 
Kansas exhibit is to induce a desirable class of 
immigrants to come and make their homes in this 
State, and to bring their labor and capital to de- 
velop our resources and advance the general inter- 
ests of our commonwealth ; and the better class 
of immigrants, when considering the attractions of 
different localities and deciding on a place for a 
future home, will surely be influenced in their de- 
cision fully as much by the educational facilities of- 
fered as by any other thing. In other words, it ought 
to be as valuable to Kansas to have our excellent 
school facilities shown up as it would to have it 
known that she is a great wheat State or a great 
corn State.— Newspaper. 

The space assigned to this exhibit is by far 
larger than was ever before offered to this inter- 
est. It is in the choicest place in the Exposition. 
It is environed by the great departments, every 
one of which is its child, soone of them, in former 
expositions, being included within its fold. If to 
any the space seems inadequate, the remedy is to fill 
that space with only the noblest and the choicest 
material, leaving behind all which is feeble and 
commonplace. There is room enough, there is 
material enough, to make the Educational Exhibit 
the jeweled crown of the World's Columbian 
Exposition. — Dr. Peabody. 

COLLEGES AND STATE INSTITUTIONS. 

All educational institutions of higher rank than 
high schools and academies must make their ap- 
plications for space directly to Dr. Selim H. Pea- 
body, Chief, Department of Liberal Arts, Chica- 
go. All plans for exhibit cases must also be ap- 
proved by him. 

For further information, please see the twelve- 
page circular of the Kansas Board. 
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THE COLUMBIAN EDUCATIONAL HISTORY OF 

KANSAS. 

It is desired that the manuscripts for this history 
be ready for the printer by the first of October ; 
but, in order that they m:iy be ready at that time, 
it will be necessary to begin their preparation at 
once. Superintendents and heads of institutions 
should select immediately the proper person to do 
this work, and then help in pushing it. 

The circular already issued by the Board to the 
teachers of Kansas provides that this history shall 
contain a condensed history of county or city 
schools from organization ; also of all higher in- 
stitutions of learning, whether State, private, or 
denominational. These should show the develop- 
ment and the growth of the schools ; the attend- 
ance at various periods ; the character of the early 
school buildings; the number of pupils sent to 
higher institutions of learning, etc. ; the present 
condition of the schools and the appliances, to- 
gether with the present value of the school prop- 
erty and appliances; endowment fund, etc. 
Mention should be made of those who have been 
the executive heads of the several schools, both as 
superintendents and presidents, and of those who 
have been especially active in your county or city 
as factors in developing the school or college ; in 
short, as complete a condensed history of the 
schools as possible should be given. These 
papers will be limited to four pages, 6x9 inches, 
and are to be printed on white book paper, in 
brevier type. The Board desires 1,000 printed 
copies of each. These will be bound by the 
Bonrd into 1,000 volumes. In return each coun- 
ty, city, school, or private institution reporting will 
receive one copy. 

It is further recommended that these histories be 
enlivened by reminiscences, concisely told ; and 
that statistics be written rather than placed in the 
tabular form. This will make the history more 
readable and less expensive. 

It has been objected to the last clauses of the 
rules, quoted above from the circular, that four 
pages are too few for most counties and institu- 
tions, and that the plan for printing would make 
the work expensive and unsatisfctory. 

Should it become evident that those interested 
in our Columbian History are willing to pay for 
the expense of printing and binding it in one 
office, there is no doubt but that these objection- 
able clauses may be changed, and if more space 
is desired, that it may be obtained if within reas- 
onable limits. 

Let the manuscript be prepared first, and then 
inform the Board of your wishes. 

The Wisconsin Board of Managers, while 
adopting with full credit the major portion of the 
circular of our Board, modifies the Columbian 
history clause by stipulating that all component 
histories shall be printed at one office and shall 
not exceed a maximum limit of ten to twenty 
pages. 

Each county, city, or institution, according to 
the Wisconsin circular, which prepares a history 
shall accompany the manuscript with an amount 
equal to the estimated cost of printing and bind- 
ing the history; i. e., a certain sum for each 
printed page of the history contributed. 

It is proposed that the printed matter on the 
page shall cover a space of 4 by 7 inches. This 
area should hold about five hundred words of 
ordinary length. 

It is estimated that, should 1,000 copies be tak- 
en, the cost per page would be about $2.00. 

It is very probable that more than 1,000 copies 
could be sold in Kansas alone to those not en- 
titled to a free copy. The profit from such sales 
would enable the Board to insert photo-engrav- 
ings of educators prominent in the educational 
history of the State. 

It is further suggested that a few engravings 
might well accompany each component history. 
Most institutions already possess cuts of their 
buildings, and President or Principal, and the 
counties and cities of the State could easily ob- 
tain photo-engravings of their Superintendents. 

Such an opportunity for preparing a complete 
educational history of Kansas may never come 
again ; the chief actors are fast passing away, and 
the information which they would gladly furnish 
now will in a few years be beyond recall. 

From past observation we know that the coun- 
ties, cities, and institutions of learning in Kansas 
are ready to push forward any work that will ele- 
vate our educational standards, and we feel confi- 



dent that Kansas will not be allowed to be one 
whit behind her sister States in building an imper- 
ishable monument to education, — a Columbian 
History of Education in Kansas. 



EDUCATIONAL DISPLAY IN KANSAS 

BUILDING. 

From Circular. 

The Directors in charge of the display of the 
resources of Kansas in the Kansas building desire 
that the Directors in charge of the Kansas Educa- 
tional Exhibit in the Government building take 
charge of and prepare a duplicate display for the 
Kansas building. This we have agreed To do, 
provided we can make two exhibits without vio- 
lating the rules. Hence the Board desires a du- 
plicate of the several kinds of work prepared for 
the National exhibit. By duplicate is not meant 
a copy of the work sent to the National exhibit, 
but simply more work of the same kind. 

The rules and plans for the preparation of the 
work are the same for both exhibits. 

In the National exhibit the State is the unit; 
hence the work there will be exhibited by grades. 

The unit in the Kansas building will be : the 
county, including cities of the third class; cities 
of the second class ; cities of the first class ; and 
the individual higher institutions of learning. The 
whole work of each will be placed together. 
Thus, all the work under county superintendent, 
the city superintendent, and the executive head 
of each system of schools or school, wili be placed 
by itself. 

COUNTY SCHOOL WORK. 

In preparing work for the exhibit, teachers and 
pupils shall be guided by the general rules made 
by the Board of Directors which accompany this 

outline. 

1. Kindergarten and primary work and devices. 

2. Made work in clay, paper, or wood. 

3. Manuscript work on any subject taught in 
the school. 

4. Maps drawn from memory. 

5. Drawing (free-hand) copies, original de- 
signs, drawings from objects, also mechanical 
drawings. 

6. Composition work — Illustrated stories, sto- 
ries produced from memory, stories suggested by 

"written subjects or by pictures, essays on themes 
assigned. (To be prepared in the same manner 
as the regular examination papers). 

7. Penmanship — All work to be written from 
the printed page. 

8. Spelling — Test manuscripts from examina- 
tion. 

SPECIAL WORK. 

Work in any subject as above, as: — 

1. Arithmetic — Solutions and drawings, show- 
ing methods of analysis and illustrations. 

2. Grammar — Diagrams, parsing, analysis, etc. 

3. Geography — Written summaries, drawings 
showing the forms of land and water, relief 
maps, etc. 

4. Physiology — Drawings showing the frame- 
work or organs of the body, etc. 

5. History — Drawings showing the plans of 
campaigns, battle fields, historical relics, buildings, 
etc. 

6. Composition — Essays, debates, orations 
prepared for rhetorical exercises. Originality, 
diction, and arrangement should be considered in 
making selections of work for the exhibit. 

7. Special work must be done in accordance 
with the rules of the Board. See 23-26. 

Note.— The above outline is intended to be merely suggestive. 
The superintendent and teacher should use their judgment and 
skill in bringing out the best work that their schools can accomplish. 

CITY SCHOOLS. 

Note.— All manuscript work or work for wall exhibit in this de 

Cartment shall be prepared in conformity with the rules laid down 
y the Board of Directors. 

i. Kindergarten and primary work and de- 
vices. 

2. Made work, in clay, paper, or wood. 

3. Manuscript work of pupils on any subject 
taught in the school. 

4. Maps drawn by pupils from memory. 

5. Work in drawing — Copied, enlarged from 
copies, original designs ; also from objects or 
imagination (free-hand); also mehcanical draw- 
ings, including prespective and working drawings. 
If water colors or oil painting is taught in the 
schools, these are also included. 

6. Composition work — Stories suggested by 



pictures or from a subject in writing ; essays on 
a given theme. (To be prepared in the same 
manner as the regular examination papers). 

7. Penmanship — Work to be wiitten from 
printed matter. 

HIGH SCHOOL WORK. 

Note. — All manuscript work or work for wall exhibit in this de- 
partment shall be prepared in conformity with the rules laid down 
by the Board of Directors. 

1. Algebra — Examination papers, in form(a). 
For other phases of work follow suggestions gov- 
erning work in arithmetic in grammar grades. 

2. Geometry, Trigonometry, and Surveying. 
1 form («) : Submit examination papers and 
other work. 2. Form (3): Original problems 
and demonstrations. The work would better be 
done on unruled paper. Figures to be drawn 
in colored ink, showing the given and the con- 
struction lines. 

3. Materials, instruments, and devices for illus- 
trating and conducting class work, prepared for 
exhibit. 

4. Natural Sciences. Form (a): Examina- 
tion papers in Physical Geography, Geology, 
Physiology, Zoology, Botany, Physics. Chemis- 
try, and Astronomy. 

Form (£): I. Physical Geography and Geol- 
ogy, (a) Maps showing the variations of tem- 
perature ; distribution of moisture, vegetation, and 
animals; effects of climate; movements of winds 
and ocean currents, etc. (3) Relief maps in 
clay, putty or salt, etc. (c) Drawings and dia- 
grams illustrating features of the earth's crust, 
rock formation, erosion, movements of the earth, 
variation of night and day, etc. 

II. Physiology. Show diagrams and drawings 
illustrating organs and structure of the body, as 
forms of Joints; structure of bones and muscles; 
drawings of heart, eye, and showing circulation, 
etc. Models or drawings of apparatus and de- 
scription of experiments. 

III. Natural Philosophy and Chemistry, (a) 
Note books (or sheets) with drawing of appara- 
tus and description of experiments and statement 
of results. (£) Working models and apparatus 
tor experiment and practical use, prepared by 
pupils. 

IV. Botany and zoology. Herbariums, col- 
lections, and prepared specimens, illustrating the 
principles and classifications in Bo'any. Col- 
lections of local flora and fauna, drawings, dia- 
grams, and specimens illustrative of structure and 
development of life. 

5. Languages — Latin, Greek, French, or Ger- 
man. Form (a): Examination papers. Papers 
in composition. Papers illustrating the relation 
of each vocabulary to the English. Sight transla- 
tions. Form(3) : Drawings and maps illustrat- 
ing historical, geographical, or other allusions. 

6. English Language and Literature. Form 
(a) : Exercises in(a)letter writing, business forms ; 
(£>) paraphrasing, condensation, and amplification ; 
(c) outline plan of essay, and finished essay from 
outline ; (d) analysis and discussion of master- 
pieces studied in class; (e) general papers in 
history, word-study, construction, rhetorical 
illustration. Any of the above features may be 
exhibited in form (<$). 

7. His'tory. Form (a) : Examination papers 
and essays. Form(£): Plans of study, maps, 
diagrams, drawings illustrating comparative 
work; graphic representation of progress of relig- 
ion, government, literature, art, manufactures, 
inventions, and development of commerce. 

8. Drawing. Form (a) : From objects cop- 
ied, enlarged from copies, tree-hand or mechan- 
ical. Form (6): The same, including painting 
in water colors or oil, etc. 

PRIVATE GRADED SCHOOLS AND GRADED PARO- 
CHIAL SCHOOLS. 

The work of these schools will be prepared 
under the rules laid down for cities and may be 
farwarded to the President of the Board of Direct- 
ors directly, or through the county superintendent. 

PUBLIC AND PRIVATE ASYLUMS. 

All schools and institutions of a charitable or 
reformatory character are earnestly requested to 
present an exhibit of their work. The details 
must be left largely to the officers in charge, as 
each institution has its own individual and specific 
field. The President or Secretary of the Board 
will be pleased to open correspondence at once with 
the executive heads of such schools as may care 
to co-operate. 
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OTHER STATES. 

Missouri. — "We have been allotted $6,000 
out of the Missouri World's Fair appropriation. 
It has not yet been decided whether or not we 
will take up a collection amgng the pupils." 

Louisiana. — "We are waiting on the Legisla- 
ture, in session at present, for an appropriation 
for our World's Fair Exhibit." 

Mississippi. — "We have done nothing towards 
an Educational Exhibit at Chicago. An effurt is 
now on foot to raise a private fund for Exhibit 
purposes, but the people are apathetic owing to 
financial depression and to the fact that the Leg- 
islature failed to make an appropriation. We 
mean to make a strong trial next fall, and hope 
to meet with success." 

Wisconsin. — "We have a share of the appro- 
priation made by the Legislature, but all expenses 
incurred in the direct preparation of Exhibit mat- 
ter must be met by local authorities. At the an- 
nual meeting in December, 1891, the Wisconsin 
Teachers' Association enacted that a committee 
of thirteen, interested in the work of education, be 
appointed to represent the State of Wisconsin, as 
a Board authorized and empowered to prepare, 
collect, and arrange an exhibit of the educational 
forces and results of the Slate. Seven sub-com- 
mittees have been appointed to take charge of as 
many departments of the work." 

In a circular recently issued, the Secretary of 
the Wisconsin Board thus testifies to the excel- 
lence of the circular issued by the Kansas Board : — 

"In the preparation of this circular the Secretary 
desires to acknowledge the great help obtained 
from the Board of Directors of the Kansas Edu- 
cational Exhibit. The excellent suggestions of 
the circular published by the Kansas Board, and 
the plans therein worked out, have been freely 
appropriated wherever they served the purpose of 
the Wisconsin Committee." 

Michigan. — "We would like to have a meeting 
of the General State Superintendents of the Edu- 
cational Exhibits for mutual exchange of views 
on plans for the Exhibit. Could the Superintend- 
ents not meet in Chicago July 6th and 7th?" 

Kentucky. — "A bill providing for an appro- 
priation to enable Kentucky to make a suitable 
display of her progress and history ; her agricult- 
ural, mineral, and educational development — 
everything, in short, illustrative of her character, 
resources, and advantages — at the World's 
Columbian Exposition, is pending in the General 
Assembly." 

Oregon. — A circular similar in form and 
matter to the Kansas circular has been issued, 
giving formal credit to the Kansas Board for 
ideas and method. Indeed the handiwork of our 
late President, now President of the Oregon Ag- 
ricultural College, is already felt in the move- 
ment. 



THE GREAT PIONEER OVERLAND ROUTE 
THE UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY. 

Nothing so impresses one with the fact that the 
West is taking immense strides in material civili- 
zation as a ride through the Kaw Valley along the 
the line of the Union Pacific Railway. Fertile 
farm-lands, substantially built cities, and, perhaps 
more than all else, the heavily loaded freights 
and the splendidly equipped passenger trains of 
eight or ten coaches thronged with passengers, all 
speak of a land overflowing with the milk and 
honev of prosperous industries. 

The Union Pacific passenger service is one of 
the finest in the country, and we take pleasure in 
commending to the teachers of Northern Kansas 
this great thoroughfare between the East and the 
West. For information, address, 

E. L. Lomax, 
Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt., Omaha, Neb. 
A. M. Fuller, 
Agent Union Pacific System, Topeka, Kan. 



The Missouri Pacific Railway will sell tickets 
at one lowest first-class fare for the round trip, plus 
$2.00 for membership fee, for the National Educa- 
tional Convention, July 12th to 15th, at Sarato- 
ga Springs, New York. The above line is hand- 
somely equipped with elegant Palace Coach Re- 
clining Chairs, in which the seats are free, and 
Pullman's finest Sleeping Cars. Before selecting 
your route be sure and call on any of the com- 
pany's agents, who will be pleased to furnish you 
with any information desired. 



THOSE STRAW-BOARDS FOR WALL EXHIBITS, 
i. Weight. — A bundle of boards 25 by 38 
inches (this is the smallest size prepared at pres- 
ent by the paper companies) weighs 50 lbs. No. 
40 board is of such weight that 40 sheets make a 
bundle; No. 35 board, 35 sheets to the bundle, 
etc. No. 50 board is not quite stiff enough. No. 
35 or No. 40 would be better. 

2. Price. — The Kansas Newspaper Union, of 
Topeka, quotes straw-boards in 10 bundle lots at 
$1.25 per bundle, cut to the desired size, 22x28; 
for the single bundle the price is $1.50, cut as de- 
sired. 

Should the paper companies learn that hun- 
dreds of tons of straw-boards of the size 22 x 28 
will be needed throughout the United States, the 
boards may be obtained at the proper size, and, 
consequently, at lower rates in the months to 
come. 

3. Paste. — Some of the Topeka schools are 
using with success prepared carriage glue. Oth- 
ers, in other cities, are using photographers' 
starch paste very successfully. Mrs. L. H. Pick- 
en, of Iola, sends the following directions for a 
gum arabic paste, which teachers will find to be 
excellent: — 

To 1 pint clear flour paste add 4 tablespoons 
granulated sugar, 2 tablespoons powdered gum 
arabic; dissolve sugar and gum before adding to 
paste, and stir the whole while hot. If you de- 
sire to keep sweet and do not care if it is discol- 
ored, add a half ounce of whole cloves sewed up 
in a cheese-cloth bag. 

4. Pasting. — Those who have had little exper- 
ience in pasting would do well to take a lesson of 
their local photographer. Be sure to make the 
margins of *he sheets secure, and also the bind- 
ing. 

5. Borders. — Sheets of thin, glossy-black pa- 
paper, such as is used in covering pasteboard 
boxes, may be obtained, already gummed, of 
Geo. W. Crane & Co. or of Hall & O'Donald, 
both of Topeka. 

The marginal binding may be one-half an inch 
wide or more, but the strips which cover the 
edges cf the papers on the face of the straw-board 
should not exceed one-fourth of an inch. 

These directions are only suggestive. Any 
other method of making the work stand out clear- 
ly may be employed. 

6. Drawings. — Two columns of drawings, three 
in each column, seem to give the best effect 
on the straw-boards required, 22 x 28. It 
will be remembered that the longer dimension 
is the vertical one. Physiological drawings may 
be placed on larger sheets of drawing paper, and 
graphic exhibits of special processes, and of 
school enrollment, attendance, etc., may cover 
the entire straw-board. See rule 7 of the twelve- 
page circular. 



PHOTOGRAPHS. 

It is very desirable that each county, each city of 
the first or second class, and each State or denom- 
inational institution should prepare two duplicate 
albums of photographs of buildings and promi- 
nent educators. 

The buildings should be those interesting be- 
cause of age or perfection of plan. It i s 
recommended that the old buildings and the new 
ones replacing them be placed side by side on the 
same or opposite pages of the albums to show 
progress. 

The educators given a place in the albums 
should be Boards of Education, Superintendents 
and teachers, County Superintendents and their 
teachers, Trustees of educational institutions, 
State or denominational, and their instructors. 

The albums recommended contain leaves upon 
which the photographs may be mounted by the 
artist. To show sizes and prices we quote the 
Howard albums, manufactured by the Collins 
Card and Album Co. These albums contain fifty 
pages for pictures, and may be obtained through 
any photographer: — 

Size of Lt;af. Size of Photograph. Price. 

No. 1 .6x7 4X5or4^x6J4 $i 25 

No. 4 11 x 14 8 x 10 $a 50 

Or the photographs may be mounted upon the 
heavy straw-boards, 22 x 28, for wall exhibit. 



This form of mounting admits a variety of group- 
ings, and will attract the attention of the far 
greater number of visitors to the Exposition. 
Both sides of the boards should hold pictures. 

For both book and straw-board mountings, the 
cabinet size of photograph, 4)^ x6j^, is recom- 
mended for individuals and small buildings, and 
the 8 x 10 size for groups and large buildings. 

On or near each photograph should be legibly 
written a brief statement of all facts of interest 
connected with the picture. 

It is further recommended that each county 
send a set of unmounted photographs of the best 
school buildings and the most prominent educa- 
tors, to be mounted by the State Committee, so 
as to form a large illustrated map of the State. 
These photographs should be 8 x 10 in size. 



MANAGERS' ANNOUNCEMENT FOR THE 
SARATOGA EXCURSION. 
To Kansas Teachers and their Friends : — 

The next meeting of the National Educational 
Association is to be held at Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y. , July 12 to 15 inclusive. 

The undersigned assistant managers of the N. 
E. A. on transportation, announce that a rate of 
one lowest first-class limited fare for the round 
trip has been made, plus two dollars Association 
membership fee. 

The Erie Railway has been chosen as the offi- 
cial route east ot Chicago, and in view of that fact 
we purpose to organize parties in Kansas at various 
points along the A. T. & S. F. R. R. , and other 
lines connecting with the A. T. & S. F. R. R. at 
Kansas City, Atchison, and St. Joseph, and com- 
bine these parties in a through official train to 
Saratoga. If you do not live on the line of the 
Santa Fe, see that your ticket reads via Santa Fe 
Route from Kansas City or St. Joseph to Chicago ; 
otherwise you cannot go on this official train. 

We have selected the Santa Fe for three rea- 
sons : — 

1. Because it covers so large a portion of 
Kansas, and is consequently more convenient to 
a large number of teachers than is any other 
route. 

2. The Santa Fe trains run into the same 
depot in Chicago .vith the Erie, and all trouble 
in making transfers, either of through cars or of 
passengers, is avoided. 

3. Through chair cars and Pullman sleepers 
have been assured us, and special trains will be 
made up on branch roads to make connection 
with the official vestibuled train, which will prob- 
ably leave Kansas City on the evening of July 8. 

If you wish to make side- trips from Saratoga; 
if you desire to make stop-overs at your old homes 
in the East ; if you desire to have your tickets ex- 
tended, you can obtain information and privileges 
from us alone. We have taken care of you in 
the past; we know how to secure privileges; and 
we guarantee that you will not be disappointed if 
you join our excursion. Should there be any re- 
duction in rates from the figures quoted, we are 
in a position to secure to every member of our 
party the advantage of such reduction ; and we 
confidently expect a better rate. When you 
write, state whether you desire chair-cir or sleep- 
er accommodations, in order that we may provide 
sufficient equipment. If sleeper is wanted, say 
whether from your home or from Kansas City. 

You, who have gone before on these N. E. A. 
excursions, will remember the advantages of join- 
ing the Kansas teachers. We have a grand re- 
union, form new acquaintances, and are :n charge 
of experienced travelers and excursion managers. 
The Kansas State Teachers' Association officers 
and leaders will be with us. 

Come, join us for Saratoga ! For full details 
and special information not contained in this 
circular, please to write fully and freely to any of 
the undersigned Assistant State Managers of the 
N. E. A. 

R. W. Stevenson, Wichita. 

S. W. Black, Chanute. 

John Dietrich, Emporia. 

Frank H. Clark, Minneapolis. 

A. S. Olin, Kansas City, Kas. 

E. Stanley, Lawrence. 

H. G. Larimer, Topeka. 
May 24, 1892. J. D. Orr, Fort Scott. 
Note. — Send for our later circular*. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 
To the Board of Directors of the Kansas Educa- 
tional Exhibit of the Columbian Exposition: — 
Gentlemen: — I beg leave to submit the follow- 
ing account of receipts and expenditures on ac- 
count of the Educational Exhibit of Kansas to 
June 24th, 1892. In this, I report the contribu- 
tions of cities of the third class, with the counties 
in which they are located. Cities of the first and 
second class are reported under the counties, but 
separately. All the payments here enumerated 
have been made upon order of the President and 
Secretary as directed by the Board. A few 
small accounts pending such orders are not in- 
cluded. 

CASH RECEIPTS. 

Allen county $ 7 °° 

Humboldt '9 °° 

Iola 3O0O- $ S 6oo 

Anderson county.. 2 6 S 

Garnett 6 °°" 8 <* 

Atchison county 

Atchison ,oo0O 2 ,0O<x) 

Barber county 33 95 33 95 

Barton county a 4 $° 

Great Bend 4° *>- 6 S 10 

Brown county. 5 °° 

Hiawatha M 6 S 

Horton 3«> 00- 57 65 

chase county 

Cottonwood Falls ,6 a 7~ l6 2 7 

Chautauqua county * a 5 _ ' 2 5 

Cloud county 7 "7— 7 "7 

Coffee county ,0 " 

Burlington 35oo- 35 «6 

Cowlev county 

Southwest Kansas College *5 00- »S °° 

Crawford county 

Girard • & M ~ & ™ 

Dickinson county - 4* 35 

County Hii?h School — 30 °o- 6a 35 

Douglas county 5° «» 

Lawrence «*5 °° 

Baker University 20 °° 

Hesper Academy 4 00- 199 <* 

Edwards county " 5 0- " S ° 

Elk county « > °°~ » °° 

Ellis county 8 «*" 8 ° S 

Ellsworth county 5 75 

Ellsworth ,2 50- '825 

Finney county .. 

Garden City >S "- »* °° 

Ford county 3» 80 

Dodge City 2 3 60- 55 40 

Geary county 8 

junction City 59 9°- 68 S o 

Gray county 3 35 3 35 

Greenwood county 5 5° 

Eureka 35 00- 40 50 

Hamilton county « 6, ~ 21 0I 

Harper county 4 °° 

Anthony '5 00- 19 00 

Harvey county u I0 

Newton 6 S 00- 76 10 

Jefferson county '7 5° 

Oskaloosa 5* »0- 69 60 

Jewell county 

Mankato "4 00- H 00 

Johnson county 2 5°~ 2 5° 

Kearney county '3 35 *3 35 

Labette county 

Oswego *5 00- 2 5 00 

Lane county 831— 831 

j„eavenworth county 2 5 2 °~ a 5 20 

Lincoln county »9 l( *~ 2 9 " 6 

Linn county 2 7 45— a 7 45 

Logan county 2 5° a 5° 

Lyon county 7 45 

State Normal School 100 00— 107 45 

McPherson county 2 5 ,2 — 2 5 ,2 

Marion county 9 00- 900 

Marshall county ,8 35 - l8 35 

Meade county '9 35— '9 35 

Miami county '75 

Paola ••■• 22 Sc— 2 4 2 5 

Mitchell county •• 2 7 80 

Beloit ,8 50 

Girl's Industrial School 44 00— 9° 30 

Morris county 7 5° 

Council Grove 45 00— 5» 50 

Nemaha county » 50— «» 50 

Neosho county.. »9 97— 39 97 

Ness county 12 00— 12 00 

Norton county • " 86— 12 86 

Osage county " 2 5 — " 2 5 

Osborne county 

Osborne 2000— 20 00 

Ottawa county 49 2 5 

Minneapolis 2 5 5°— 74 75 

Pawnee county 9 4°— 9 40 

Phillips county 3 2 5°— 3 2 5° 

Pottawatomie county >o 65 — 1065 

Pratt county » So— » 50 

Republic county 2187— 21 87 

RiCfl county 4 7 s — 4 78 

Riley county 4 2 '9 

Manhattan 3» »S 

State Agricultural College 30 co— 10444 

Rooks county 3 85— 3 85 

Rush county 780— 780 

Russell county 6 35— 6 35 

Saline county ' 80 

Brookville.. *8 60- 30 40 



Scott county >5 60— 15 60 

Sedgwick coun'y. Ia °° 

Wichita 23918— 251 18 

Shawnee county 116 90 

Topeka 30000 

State Reform School 7 5°— 4 2 4 4° 

Sherman county 11 00— 11 00 

Smith county 9 2 5— 9 2 5 

Stafford county ... •• 5 00— 5 00 

Sumner county 4 °o— 4 °° 

Trego county 4 o°— 4 °° 

Wabaunsee county 14 °° — '4 °° 

Washington county 4° 97 — 4° 97 

Wichita county 3 87— 3 87 

Wilson county 86 25— 86 25 

Woodson county 3*46 — 3 2 46 

Wyandotte county 17 83 

Kansas City SO 03 

Rosedale 21 00— 88 86 

Stale Teachers' Association 20000— 20000 

Total $3.2«6 oi 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Order No. 1, F. A. Lewis, Express on financial circular $ 24 16 

Order No. 2, C. L. Traver, Express on financial circular 2S 56 

Order No. 3, G. W. Winans, Express on financial pro- 
grammes 26 00 

Order No. 4, G. W. Crane & Co., Printing financial pro- 
grammes _ 1 15 00 

Order No. 5, G. T. Fairchild, Treasurer, Stationery 11 20 

Order No. 6, J . M. Bloss, Expense of Circular, etc 153 40 

Order No. 7, J. M. Bloss, Expenses to Chicago 30 00 

Order No. 9, A. W. Leech Traveling Expenses 2194 

Order No. 10, A. R. Taylor, Traveling Expenses, etc 16 40 

Order No. II, E. H. Rowland, Stationery 6 00 

Order No. 12, G. T. Fairchild, Traveling Expenses 2 45 

Total 

$435 » 
Respectfully submitted, 

Geo. T. Fairchild, Treasurer. 
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Great Southwest 

Connecting the Commercial Centers and Rich 

Farms of 

MISSOURI, 

The Broad Corn and Wheat Fields and Thriving 

Towns of 
KANSAS, 

The Fertile River Valleys and Teeming Prairies of 

NEBRASKA, 

The Grand, Picturesque and Enchanting Scenery, 
and the Famous Mining Districts of 

COLORADO, 

The Agricultural, Fruit, Mineral and Timber Lands, 
and Famous Hot Springs of 

ARKANSAS, 

The Beautiful R<?"ing Prairies and Woodlands of the 
INDIAN TERRITORY, 

The Sugar Plantations of 

LOUISIANA, 

The Cotton and Grain Fields, the Cattle Ranges 
and Winter Resorts of 

TEXAS, 

Historical and Scenic 
OLD AND NEW MEXICO, 

And forms with its Connections the Popular Winter 

Route to 
ARIZONA AND CALIFORNIA. 

For full descriptive and illustrated pamphlets of 
ny of the above States, address 

H. C. TOWNSEND, 

Gen 7 Passenger and Ticket Agent, 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 



from the general government, as well as by direct 
appropriation under acts of Congress. It therefore 
belongs to a group of institutions to be represent- 
ed in the government buildings of the great Ex- 
position by typical exhibits of college equipment 
and Agricultural Experiment Station work. 
These will be arranged in several, alcoves repre- 
senting the general departments of experiment, 
and the Kansas State Agricultural College will 
contribute to several of these alcoves. The 
alcove devoted to horticulture is under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Popenoe, and will call for the best 
energies of his own department for its equipment. 

This college has also applied for space in the 
Department of Liberal Arts, alongside the edu- 
cational exhibit from this state, where it will make 
a distinct exhibit of its educational features and 
methods, with results, so far as the limited space 
will permit. 

In the State Building, where display, rather 
than exhibition is the rule, the College expects to 
have space for display of its peculiar characteris- 
tics as one of the State Institutions. Photography 
will serve an excellent purpose here, but special 
collections of means of illustration and results of 
training will be provided for. 

THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The State Normal School, never behind in any 
concern of the State, will do its fair share in ex- 
hibiting the educational interests of Kansas. 
Its wonderful growth in recent years may well be 
a subject of display in graphic presentation ; 
and its methods and results will appear in 
proper place. 

The next Columbian Supplement, to be issued 
in August, will doubtless contain fuller explana- 
tion of the plans and prospects of the several 
State Institutions. 

A SUNDAY-SCHOOL EXHIBIT. 

There is a proposition on foot to erect a $25,- 
000 Sunday-school building at Chicago, and fill it 
with Sunday-school appliances. 

To raise the necessary funds, it is proposed 
that Sunday-school teachers pay ten cents each, 
and pupils, one cent. We trust that all denomi- 
nations may work together harmoniously in this 
movement, and make it productive of the great 
good of which it is capable. 

THE WOMAN'S BUILDING. 
The women of Kansas are organizing every- 
where to make ready their exhibit for the Colum- 
bian Exposition. Everything showing forth the 
capabilities of woman will be welcome. The 
women of Kansas will probably have an exhibit 
also in the State building. The construction and 
furnishing — everything so far as possible — will be 
done by women. 

THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 



ENROLLS ALMOST 1,400 PUPILS FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING JUNE 9, 1 892. 



EIGHTY- BIGHT KAN8A8 COUNTIES AND 8BVENTEBN STATES 
AND TERRITORIES REPRESENTED. 



THE HIGHER INSTITUTIONS. 



THE STATE UNIVERSITY. 

It is clearly understood that the State Univer- 
sity will be brilliantly represented by Prof. 
Dyche's zoological collections, which will be one 
of the chief adornments of the State Building. 
Other work will take its place to the credit of 
the University and the State, but particulars are 
not as yet at hand. 

THE STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

It is well known that the Kansas State 
Agricultural College is sustained by endowment 
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Teachers seeking a school in which to prepare 
themselves more fully for their work will find 
unequalled opportunities at the State Normal 
School. Young men and women who may in- 
tend to teach can find no such facilities for ac- 
quiring an education, and for obtaining a know- 
ledge of all that is latest and best in appliances 
and methods, anywhere else in the State. N t 

Parents desiring a school in which their chil- 
dren will receive a liberal education, and at the 
same time become thoroughly fitted for the hon- 
orable profession of teaching, are reminded that 
it can be accomplished here with less expense 
than at any other school in Kansas. 

Railroad fare in excess of $3 is refunded to all 
Kansas students. 

The diploma is a life certificate to teach in 
Kansas. 

Remember, that, in building, in equipment, in 
the ability of its Faculty, in the enthusiasm of its 
students, in the thoroughness of its work, the 
school now stands recognized as one of the best 
in the West, and as most worthy the confidence 
and the patronage of the good people throughout 
the State. 

For Catalogue and circulars, address 

A. R. Taylor, President, 

Emporia, Kansas. 
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LOCAL MATTERS. 
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The Fall Term will open September 14th. 
Mr. and Mrs. Breese are visiting relatives In Chase county. 
The Annual Address crowds out much local matter this week. 
The carpenters are building a large wall case for mineralog- 
ical specimens. 

A powder magazine Is being built on the bank of the stream 
north of the Horticultural barn. 

Prof. Walters has just completed original drawings for the 
steeple of the new German Church in Manhattan. 

Wheat harvest is in progress while this issue of the Indus- 
trialist is being printed. The yield promises to be above the 
average. 

The water running from two Are hose'is barely sufficient to 
break the back bone of the drouth in the limited aiea of the 
principal lawns. 

The mechanics in the Iron Shopaie busy with repairs of the 
wood working machines, which will soon be In readiness for 
another year's work. 

This issue of the Industrialist somewhat exceeds 13,500, and 
is the last for the College year. The first number of Vol. 18 will 
be printed August 20th. 

A better looking potato Held one could not wish to see than 
that of the Horticultural Department. With favorable weath- 
er, a go xi orop of many of the kinds is assured. 

The Farm Department has two fine Shorthorn bulls for sale, 
coming two years old in the fall. It you need a good bull, 
write to Professor Georgeson for prices on these. 

Prof. Failyer is devoting most of the vacation to making 
the collection of the economic minerals, including building 
materials, of the State, to exhibit at the Columbian Exposition. 
At the same time he will obtain data for an artiole on this sub- 
ject for the next biennial report of the State Board of Agri- 
culture. 

The Farm Department has sold to the Oklahoma Agricultur- 
al College, at Stillwater, a Holstein bull, a Shorthorn bull, and 
two Shorthorn heifers. These animals, with two Holstein heif- 
ers which Prof. Georgeson helped the College representatives 
to buy in Topeka, will form the foundation of a good herd for 
the Oklahoma institution. 

The rapidly increasing number ol pipes has led the Mechani- 
cal Department to prepare a plat of grounds and buildings, 
showing the location of every water, steam, gas, sewer, and 
and drain wipe on the premises, with all valves. Such a chart 
has long been needed, and now that It Is accessible in Prof. 
Hood's office will early prove its convenience. 

The College will be represented at the National Educational 
Association at Saratoga, New York, July 12-14, by Professors 
Walters and Olin. Mrs. Olln, E. Ada and Nellie Little, Julia 
Pearce, and Florine Seorest wlil make up the party. Prof, and 
Mrs. Olin intend to go to Chicago with the teachers of Wyan- 
dotte county. Thir party will leave Kansas City on the evening 
of July fit h, over the Santa Fe. and Join the Christian Endeavor 
Excursion over the Erie road at Chicago on the evening of 
July 8th. Prof. Walters will go under the Kansas teachers' flag 
which was awarded to the teachers of Russell county at the 
Toronto meeting last year, and which will wave in the hands of 
Supt. Bickerdyke. This party will pass Manhattan on the 
Union Pacific road on Saturday, July ilth, tTavel over the Bur- 
lington road from Kansas City to Chicago, and join the N. E. 
A. excursion over the Erie road on the evening of July 10th. 
All who wish to join either of these partiis will be welcome. 

Orders for Currell wheat of the present crop are a ready com- 
ing in, and the demand for this promising new variety will, ap- 
parently, much exceed the supply. In order to accommodate 
the largest possible number ol intending purchasers. Professor 
Georgeson desire* us to state that the amount sent to any one 
address will be limited to two bushels. Orders accompanied 
by cash will be tilled in turn as received while the supply 
lasts. The price will be $1.50 per bushel, sacked and delivered 
atthe depot or express office. TheCollege does not aim to make 
money on th's wheat, neither can It afford to incur any loss. 
Grown in experimental plats, as this wheat is, with the careful 
handling it requires, it is estimated that it cannot be sacked 
and shipped for less than the above price. Besides the Currell, 
the Farm Department has upwards of two hundred varit ties of 
winter wheat, grown in small quantities, now ready for the 
harvester, most of which promise well. These wheats are de- 
scribed in Bulletin No. 20 of July, 1891. They will be sold while 
the supply lasts at 50 cents a peck, sacked and delivered tree to 
the trantportatlon companies. 

GRADUATES AND STUDENTS. 

H. Darnell, 'OS, is attending the Alma Institute. 
Florine Seorest, '80, has returned from California 

C. A. Campbell, '01, visited Ottawa this week collecting for the 
Horticultural Department. 

W. E. Whaley, '8(i, is at home after a year's study in North- 
western University, Chicago 

The following students are attending the Watnego Institute: 
Lucy Ellis, Nellie Stewart, A. L. Frowe, Dean Arnold, Victor 
Kmerick, Rose Francis, W. E. Currie, R. A. Giliiiord. 

Abbie Marlatt, '88, has finished her second year's work as 
Professor of Domestic Economy in the Utah Agricultural Col- 
lege at Logan, and is at home for a visit of two months. 

The Kansas City Journal announces the marriaue of Frank 
L Parker, '80, to Robbie Edgingtou, Second-year in 188*4, on 
June 23rd at the home of the bride's parents in Morse, Kansas- 
Mr Parker is manager of 'be Atchison. Topeka and Santa Fe 
Rallwaj telegraph office at Pueblo, Colorado. The bride has 
been teaching in the Argentine schools. Matie E. Toothaker, 
Second-year in 1888 !t. was a bridesmaid. 

Students are employed by the College as follows: In the Ex- 
ecutive Department, Margaretha Horn, Mary Lyman, Perry 
Law; Farm— A. 1). Rice, H. G. Pope. H. W. Mattoon, G. L. 
Chrlstenseu. C 1$. Selby, T. E. Lyon. E. D Fay, W. E. Bryan. 
M. C. Findley. W. C. Meade, F. E. Rader. W. H. Wood, W. H. 
Austin; Horticultural— Bertha Kimball, F. C. Sears, C. P. and 
J. W. Hartley, W. E.Smith, Fred Smith, A. Dickens, F. W. 
Ames, E. A. Clark, T. W. Morse, F. Baxter: Botanical— Minnie 
Reed, C. H. Thompson Elsie Crump; Veterinary— S. B. John- 
son; Mechanical— (i. W. Wiidin. C. K. Hutchlngs; Printing— 
M. F. Hulett. W. O. Lyon, F. R. Jolly. 
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thing of business ; I know something of what it 
requires. I know something of what is required 
to discharge the duties of any of the professions. 
I know that the lawyer goes out into the forum 
where Greek meets Greek armed and equipped 
for the fray. Every ambitious lawyer is stimu- 
lated to the highest exertion by the competition 
he meets, by the conflict of ideas and interests. 
The lawyer has precedents ; he has the rules of the 
courts; he has the decisions of the Supreme Court. 
The doctor studies the practice of other years ; 
he feels the pulse of the patient, he examines his 
tongue, and he questions him a little in regard to 
his aches and pains, and prescribes according to 
rules. The manufacturer, to secure the highest 
success, must know exactly how much wool, and 
how much cotton, and how much shoddy he 
must put in to make a yard of cloth. He has 
precedent ; he has weights and measures ; he has 
rules. 

Now, go to the farmer. What rules has he? 
I do not want to discourage you, for, if I were a 
young man again, with all my experience, I 
would go back to the farm now, and again go 
through the same experience. And yet, the 
farmer is confronted with difficulties which come 
upon him without an established rule or regula- 
tion to aid him in the conflict. For a month it 
rains all over this country. We could not plow 
or fit the ground for the seed, and if we sowed or 
planted we had to leave it to the tender mercies 
of cold and mud with but slight ground for hope 
that i'i might grow. All this was something new. 
We had no similar experience to guide us. We 
had not planned for this strange condition of 
affairs ; we were not responsible for it. It was a 
conflict waged against us, without rule, law, or 
regulation to aid us. But in our own interests and 
in the interest of the country, we must meet the 
difficulties and emergencies heroically with all the 
resources at our command. 

I say to you, verily, the farmer has to know 
more, to faithfully and fully discharge his duties, 
than any other man. He has got to have a broad- 
er knowledge, more skill, if he succeeds in the 
race of life on the farm. A man may go out on 
a farm, or anywhere else, and live there all his 
life, and die tnere, and his friends will bury him ; 
but if he rises high in the scale in this life, he has 
got to be a man of knowledge. There is no 
place where brains are more needed than on the 
farm, and the farmer is the most important man 
in all the relations of life. He is the man who 
whitens old ocean with the commerce of the 
world. If the farms should cease to bring forth 
for a twelvemonth, the whole world would be in 
starvation, — worse than Russia. And I repeat 
that in a twelvemonth we should be in starvation ; 
the ships would rot at the wharf ; the cars would 
rust on the sidetrack if the farms should stop 
producing a year. A cyclone or fire may destroy 
every city in the land, leaving agriculture untouch- 
ed and prosperous, and it could and would by a 
mighty effort rebuild the waste places higher and 
grander than before, as was done at Chicago 
after the great fire, by the profits made from pigs 
and corn. 

WHY PEOPLE LEAVE THE FARMS. 

The census of every decade warns that the rural 
population in the older States is less when com- 
pared with the city population. The rural popu- 
lation is less relatively than it was ten or twenty 
years ago. This fact is challenging the attention 
of men and women everywhere. Thoughtless 
men in ar.d out of Congress are insisting that this 
condition is brought about, or at least encouraged, 
by some fault in the law. But a moment's down- 
right honest, thoughtful attention must convince 
anyone that it is one of the natural results grow- 
ing out of the inventive genius of the age in which 
we live. The inventor and manufacturer give us 
machinery by which one man can perform in many 
departments of tarm labor tasks that required 
from two to ten men twenty-five years ago. At 
that time I cut wheat or. my farm with the cradle, 
laying long the swath which was raked and 
bound by hand. It required the laborious effort 
of twelve men to accomplish the task that one 
man will now perform. The labor-saving ma- 
chinery in use today is not confined to harvesting, 
but runs all along the line of work on the farm. 
And this illustration goes far towards furnishing a 
solution of the great problem that is engaging the 
attention of political economists. It is true that 



our rural population is going away from the farms 
because it is not needed there. We can raise 
more wheat and other agricultural products than 
can be consumed with a much less relative popu- 
lation than formally. Right or wrong, for better 
or for worse, this is inevitable. And its most 
striking illustrations have not yet been realized. 
More and more men are going daily from the 
farms to the towns and making machinery and 
other implements for the farmers. The men who 
formerly sowed and planted our grain, cut and 
bound it when ripened by hand, are now making 
reapers, or perhaps listers (something I never 
heard of before), which plow, fit the ground, 
and plant the corn all at one stroke. 

Now, the pomt I want to make in relation to 
the relative reduction of population in the rural 
districts is, that each farmer must be stronger in 
his calling and in all the attributes of manhood. 
He must stand up in his might and discharge all 
of his duties ably, faithfully, and well, with a skill 
horn of the highest motives and best education ; 
that it is possible for him to secure. The educated 
man goes out into the world, and I tell you, though 
one man may do the work that required many to 
perform twenty-five years ago, yet the farmer 
of today enjoys such vast facilities for education 
that with brain power increased, he can make 
up in force and influence for the relative re- 
duction in numbers. And again, the farmer 
must be strong as a moral force in this heaven- 
blessed land of ours. If the dark shadow ever 
hovers over the land, if soulless corporations 
with untold wealth at their command are, oi ever 
shall become, dangerous to the. liberties of the 
people, or it the red-handed anarchist shall go 
forth to kill and destroy, the heart and confidence 
of the Nation will go out to the rural population 
as their rock of safety. The farmers never will 
become millionaires or anarchists. Yet they have 
rights to protect and interests to promote, and, to 
achieve the highest success in their calling, this 
must be done with skill, wisdom, and prudence. 
They should have leaders sagacious enough to 
fully appreciate what can and what cannot be 
done through human agencies. Under these skill- 
ful leaders they should unite their forces, working 
to serve their own highest good, ar.d thus contrib- 
ute to the welfare and prosperity of our common 
country. 

CO-OPERATION. 

The mighty achievements of the age in which 
we live have been wrought out through co-opera- 
tion and concentration of purpose. The farm- 
ers have been slower to percieve this great truth 
than any other portion of our people. The rea- 
sons are easily discovered, but I have not time to 
dwell upon them here tonight. But possibly be- 
cause the farmers have not united their efforts 
as generally as men engaged in other pursuits, 
tney have not seemed to fully appreciate the force 
and power of co-operative efforts, nor, in some 
cases, the limit of their power. We can, through 
its influence, become more skilled and better farm- 
ers. We can more surely, through its influence, 
learn to cultivate our acres, and still retain their 
fertility. A man who wears out his soil in culti- 
vation is a great sinner against himself, his 
family, his community, his country, and against 
millions yet unborn. The trouble brought upon 
Russia, that has left in its trail woe, misery, star- 
vation and death, was caused largely by impover- 
ishing its soil. Egypt, once the granary of the 
then known world, brought upon itself decay, ruin, 
and death by oppressing the husbandman and de- 
stroying the fertility of its soil. Warned by these 
examples, we are stimulated to resort to all legit- 
imate means within our power to resist any possi- 
ble tendency to follow in the footsteps of any of 
these nations that have gone before us. We must 
have brains on the farms. This is the one fertil- 
izer that is good on all soils. It is good when it 
tains, and good when it's dry ; it is good at all 
times, and in all years, and we have it every- 
wheie. We have it in Michigan, you have it in 
Kansas. One singular but glorious feature about 
it is the more you use of it the more you have 
left. But even with all the brain power we can 
possess, there are certain things we cannot ac- 
complish. We cannot change the hour for the 
rising and setting of the moon, nor the courses of 
the stars in the heavens ; nor do I believe that we 
can cause the rain to fall or the sun to shine out 
through the clouds. There are many things 
that we cannot accomplish through the force of 
public opinion or by virtue of State or National 
laws. But we can, if we will, protect and pro- 
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mote every interest and right where law cannot 
do it. 

As I have intimated, the tillers of the soil have 
contributed, and are willing to still contribute, 
their full share, and more, 'o the development 
and prosperity of our common country. All men 
everywhere recognize the fact that agriculture 
furnishes the safe and sure foundation for the na- 
tion. Ar ( d I believe that many of these same 
men are equally confident that it does not always 
receive its just reward. It has been too modest 
in its demands. It ought to have more brainy 
representatives — men who have through their lives 
clasped hands and touched elbows — yea, even 
more; who have toiled side by side with the 
farmers, and thus have learned of the joys, sor- 
rows, ambitions, and aspirations of those engaged 
in this great calling to represent it in both 
houses of Congress. One thing more it ought 
to have, and that is one representative of 
the same class in the President's Cabinet. All 
this and much more has been understood by pa- 
triots; students of history, statesmen, and even 
politicians have dimly perceived these great facts. 
Business men in all departments fully realize the 
fact that their prosperity depends upon the indi- 
vidual success of the farmer. It was through a 
knowledge of these facts that Congress was induc- 
ed to make, in the first place, large appropriations of 
land for the establishment of agricultural colleges 
in all the States. As one of the conditions of 
this grant, not only agriculture, but the mechanic 
arts, must be taught, thus recognizing the national 
importance of another great industrical pursuit. 
Since the appropriation originally made, Con- 
gress has made large appropriations of money to 
aid the experimental department of these colleges. 
Many of the States, foremost among which are 
Kansas and Michigan, joined forces with the 
national government in establishing and main- 
taining these colleges. The justification for all 
these appropriations is found in the importance 
to the State and nation of agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts. The necessity for this existence is 
enhanced by the relative reduction of the rural 
population to which I have referred. 

The strength of men is not now estimated so 
generally by their physical powers as by their 
mental endowments. This is the reason why, in 
part at least, the Kansas Agricultural College is 
here as a live institution today. The State and 
nation have been generous with it, as they have 
with other institutions of its class. But we must 
remember "Where much has been given, much 
is required." 

I dare not hope that all of these young ladies 
and gentlemen before me will go out into rural 
life and add to the intellectual forces so much 
needed there. But, from an extensive acquaint- 
ance with students who have been educated in 
similar institutions, I can with confidence predict 
that each and every one of you, no matter what 
your calling may be, will, from this hour to the 
end of life, entertain a profound respect for labor. 
This is one great point gained. But I desire to 
address myself for a moment more especially to 
those who are to remain farmers; those who 
have chosen or will choose this honorable occupa- 
tion as their own. All the rules presented as es- 
sential to the achievement of success apply to you 
with even greater force than to others. One of 
the glories of this College is that it is eminently 
practical in all of its teachings and influence. 

Take these lessons to your rural homes. 
Utilize them wisely and well. With the privileges 
you have enjoyed here, which may go with jou 
through all the toils and conflicts of life, you can 
and will become leaders for good in the commun- 
ity where you reside. That community which 
has no well-balanced leader with lofty aspirations 
for the public good is certainly to be pitied. And 
right here you, with your superior education, can 
find a place for the use of all your natural and ac- 
quired abilities. But this moment it occurs to me 
that I am liable to a misunderstanding. Pray do 
not go into a community and intimate by word 
or deed that you have come there to be a leader 
of the people. If you do this, I can assure you 
with confidence that you will not succeed in this 
line of your work. Be in no hurry to assume 
' leadership, but seize hold of anything that comes 
in your way that will interest or benefit the com- 
munity where vou reside. Work zealously and 
unselfishly in the church, in Sunday-school, in the 
social circle, in agricultural society. or in the polit- 
ical field, and the proud leadership will come in 
good time. Remember always that the race is 



no longer to the physically swift or strong, but to 
the pure in heart and the cultured of brain. 

Now, in conclusion, permit me to admonish 
you, each and all, to secure a home of your own. 
Home ownership begets patriotism, and patriot- 
ism in a republic is an absolute necessity to the 
perpetuity of our institutions. Although you 
may accumulate great fortunes and become pos- 
sessed of great knowledge, and have not patriot- 
ism deeply imbued in the heart, it will profit but 
little to the coming generations. Ownership of 
home and soil makes men and women patriots. 
They own a spot of god's earth and it makes 
them love the whole country better. Besides, the 
sweetest joys of life are found around our own 
hearthstone and beneath our own roof. When 
the ripened years come and the joys of life are 
found in reviewing the past, the sweetest mem- 
ories cluster around the homes of our childhood. 
Land is now cheap in Kansas. You can have a 
home for a little more than the asking. It will 
not always be thus. 

Trusting that the Class of '92, and all of its suc- 
cessors for a century, will go out from here im- 
bued with lofty aspirations and with a firm deter- 
mination to add honor and dignity to labor every- 
where, and that the students from this College 
may exert a great influence in moulding, and be a 
force in controlling, the affairs of this and sister 
States, and thanking you for the attention you have 
given me, I now bid you good night. 

GROUNDS AND BUILDINGS. 

The Col'ege grounds and buildings, occupying an elevation 
at the western limits of the city of Manhattan, and facing 
towards the oity, are beautiful in location. The grounds in- 
clude an irregular plat in the midst of a fine farm, with or- 
chard, vineyard, and sample grounds attached, the whole being 
surrounded by durable stone walls. The grounds are tasteful- 
ly laid out and extensively planted, according to the design of 
a professional landscape gardener, while well-graveled drives 
and good walks lead to the various buildings. All of these are 
of the famed Manhattan limestone, of simple but neat styles of 
architecture, and admirably suited to their use. All recitation 
rooms are excellently lighted and ventilated, and all are heated 
by steam or hot water. A complete system of sewerage has 
been provided. The buildings may be briefly described as fol- 
lows. 

College, 152 x 250 feet in extreme dimensions, arranged In 
three distinct structures, with connecting corridors. This 
building contains, in its two stories and basement, offices, recep- 
tion-room, cloak rooms, studies, chapel, library, reading room, 
kitchen laboratory and dairy, sewing room, society roo nd 

12 class-rooms. 

Chemical laboratory, one story, 26 x 29 and 46x75 feet of 
floor space, in form of a cross. It contains eijiht rooms, occu- 
pied by the Department of Chemistry and Mineralogy. 

Mechanics' Hall, 89x108 feet, two stories, and 40x80 feet, 
one story, occupied by wood and iron shops, printing office, 
music rooms, iron foundry, lumber rooms, etc. , in addition. 

Horticultural Hall. 32 x 80 feet, one story and cellar, having 
cabinet room, class room, and storage, with greenhouse at- 
tached. 

Horticultural and entomological laboratory, with propagat- 
ing house attached. 

Two stone dwellings, occupied by the President and Profes- 
sor of Agriculture. 

Museum building, 46x96 feet, and two stories. This build- 
ing, which has served many purposes, is now fitted for au 
armory, drill-room, and veterinary laboratory below, and for 
class- room and laboratory for Department of Botany, and Mu- 
seum of Natural History above. 

The farm barn is a double but connected stone structure, 50 x 
75 feet and 48 x 96 feet, with an addition of ebeds and experi- 
mental pens 40 x 50 feet. A basement, having ttables for 75 
head of cattle, silos, engine room, atd granaries, underlies 
the entire structure. 

The horticultural barn is a stone building, containing store- 
room, granary, and stables for several horses. 

The lumber house, implement house, piggery, and various 
out buildings are of wood. 
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Applicants for admission at the beginning of the College 
yearmu6t be at least fourteen years of age, and able to pass 
a satisfactory examination in reading, spelling, writing, arith- 
metic geography, English grammar, and United States history. 
Those applying later in the year must show 1 ufflcient advance- 
ment to enter the classes already )n progress. Every effort 
should be made to begin with the first day of the term, in or- 
der to advance with the classes from the first. 

The following diplomas and certificates will be received in 
lieu of entrance examinations: — 

1st. Diplomas received on the combletion of a county course 
of study which has been approved by the Faculty, when prop- 
erly signed by the county superintendent. 

ad. Certificates of passing the grammar grade in any city 
school with a course of study approved by the Faculty, when 
properly signed by the citj superintendent. 

8d. Ka-isas teachers' certificates issued by the County board 
of examiners, showing that the above named studies have been 
passed with u grade of at least 70 per C3 nt. 

The Faculty have approved the courses of study adopted by 
many oounties and cities; andothers may be submitted lor ap- 
proval at any time. 

Applicants of mature age. who, for lack of advantages, are 
unable to pass the full examination, may be received on special 
conditions. 

Applicants lor advanced standing in the course must paB8 
examination in nil the studies of the class to be entered; but. if 
they have pursued such studies in other institutions of similar 
rank, they may receive credit for their standing in these insti- 
tutions, upon "presenting a certificate from the proper officer, 
showing thai their course has beeu equivalent to that given 
here. 
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MdNHdTTrtN ADVERTISEMENTS. 



BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 



"WXNGLE & VARNEY'S Book-Store for School Supplies of 
) all kinds. 
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rOX'S BOOK STORE.— college Text-Books, School Stationery, 
' Pencils, Scratch -books, Ink, etc. Manhattan. Kansas. 

E. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books an d 
.School Supplies of all kinds, gold pens, etc. '75. 



DRY GOODS. 



EA. WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store in 
, Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest style, the most 
popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, invite stu- 
dents and all other College people 10 call and examine their large 
stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men's wear. Latest 
styles in every department. 
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WATCHES, JEWELRY. 

Q. A. SHELDON, "the Jeweler." Established in 1867. Watches, 
, Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Eames Block. 
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E. LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Clocks, Jewelry, 
, and Gold Spectacles, also Musical Instruments. '75. 



EK. SHAW, Jeweler and Optician. Watches, Jewelry, Silver- 
• ware, Spectacles, Clocks, Fountain Pens, Gold Pens, etc. Re- 
pairing of Watches, Clocks, Spectacles, and Jewelry done promptly 
and skillfully. A written guarantee given with all warranted watch 
work. 308 Poyntz Ave. 



DRUGS. 
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C. JOHNSTON, Druggist. A large line of Toilet Articles and 
, Fancy Goods. The patronage of students is solicited. 



HARD WAKE. 



AJ.WH1TFORD sells S loves and Hardware at very low prices, 
• and carries a large stock from wHch selections may be made. 
Student patronage respectfully invited. 



DENTIST. 
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R. G. A. CRISE, Dentist, 321 Poyutz Ave. 
of the natural Teeth a Specialty. 



The preservation 



PHOTOGRAPHS. 
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EWEY, the Photographer, will henceforth make photographs for 
_ students at special rales, which may be learned by calling at the 
gallery on Poyntz Avenue. Examine ihe new "aristo" photographs, 
unequaled for beauty of finish. 

BOOTS AND SHOES. 
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ing to $5 00 you will 



EBATE TICKETS given on all cash sales. For tickets amount- 
iil De presented with one of three books, "Suc- 
, a record o'f the lives of noted men; "The Home Guide;" or 
"Compendium of Cookery." Reliable Boots, Shoes, and Rubbers. 
Latest sivles and low prices. LESLIE II. SMITH. 



LIVERY. 



PICKETT'S NEW LIVERY STABLE.— Everything new and 
strictly first-class. >pecial attention will be given to student 
trade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 
cial Hotel. _^^^^^_^^^^_^^^^^^__^^^__^^^«_ 



MEAT MARKET. 



SCHUI.TZ BROS, offer Fresh and Salt Meats in great variety. 
Students are invited to call at their market on Povntz Avenue, 
one door east of Fox's bookstore, or give orders to delivery wagon. 



SHAVING PARLOR. 



6 BATHS, $1.00 cash. 12 shaves, $1.00, cash. Hair cutting a spec- 
ialty. All work first-class at Pete Hostrup's Barber Shop, South 

Second Sl-eet. ^ ^^^ 

GENERAL MERCHANDISE 

THE SPOT CA:-H STORE is Headquarters for Dry Goods, No- 
tions, Boots and Shoes, Hats and Caps, Clothing, and Ladies 
Wraps. Lowest prices in the city. 

EB. PURCELL, Corner of Poyntz Avenue and Second Street, has 
• the iargest stock in Manhattan, ot everything wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House-keeping Gocds, School Books. Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes. Clothing, Hats and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries, etc., etc. Goods delivered in all parts of the city and at the- 
College, free of charge. 
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